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PREFACE. 



A FRW words of explanation may be necessary concerning 
the papers which are submitted to the public in these 
volumes. 

The letters of Mr. Croker from 1811 to about 1833 were 
chiefly to be found in twenty-eight large volumes ; from 1833 
to 1857, they were scattered in great disorder through scores 
of bundles of miscellaneous documents, most of which yielded 
nothing likely to prove attractive to the general reader. But 
mingled with tax receipts, appeals for alms and loans, 
friendly invitations, applications for office, and formal notes 
on business affairs, were many letters of the highest political 
importance, and others of almost equal value relating to the 
social and literary life of the first half of the present century. 

The preliminary work of reading, sorting, and making 
selections from this immense coUection consumed the 
greater part of a year. In the end, I found tliat although 
there were serious gaps in the correspondence, for which 
Mr. Croker's Trustees are unable to account, yet that a great 
mass remained which could not fail to be of unusual interest 
to the public, and of great value to the future historian. Mr. 
Croker's correspondence was chiefly carried on with men of 
distinction in various walks of life, and it ranged over every 
topic which engaged popular attention. Mr. Croker's own 
letters were written in a singularly light and sparkling vein » 
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and his friendships included most of the eminent statesmen 
of his day, and all who had made public life illustrious — ex- 
cept, of course, on the side of the Whigs. He gave his 
friends, when he wrote to them, the best he had to give, 
and they dealt in the same spirit with him. The result, 
after all deductions, was a correspondence wliich presents a 
contribution to the history of our times not surpassed in 
general interest, or in historical importance, by any similar 
records which have been brought to light during the present 
century. The curious series of incidents which preceded and 
attended the Ministries of Mr. Canning and Lord Goderich ; 
the letters of Sir Robert Peel, which throw so powerful, and 
from some points of view, so new a light, on his entire 
character and career ; the full details concerning the negocia- 
tions which went on within the Tory party in the critical 
month of May, 1832 ; the narrative of the circumstances 
attending Peel's second great conversion in 1846; the re- 
markable conversations with the Duke of Wellington ; the 
statement made to Mr. Croker by George the Fourth, clearly 
with a view to its publication ; the secret history of many 
political events which hitherto have been only darkly visible 
to the public — these are among the features of the Croker 
Papers which will command universal attention. And it 
will be found that the literary and social interest of the 
collection is scarcely less original and attractive. 

The systematic arrangement of these papers, the process of 
condensation, the frequent necessity of choosing from several 
documents bearing upon the same subject that which seemed 
the most worthy of publication — all this was a most difficult 
and heavy task, requiring upwards of another year for its com- 
pletion. My first and greatest desire from the outset was to 
let the correspondence speak for itseli', a long and patient 
study of it having convinced me that it afforded a complete 
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vindication of Mr. Croker from the injustice with which one 
writer aftur another, each iiiiitedng the other, had treated hiiii. 
It is too often the first word that decides the estimation in 
which a man is to be held. It happened that Mr. Disraeli, 
inflamed by personal dislike and pique, spoke that word 
about Mr. Croker, and others echoed it, some of them &om 
Mr. Disraeli's motive, and others without well knowing 
what they were doiuff. 

But altliouf^h it seemed clear that the correspondence 
should be allowed to tell its own tale, a connecting narrative 
was indispensable. In endeavouring to supply this, I have 
presented the main tacts connected with Mr. Croker's life, 
together with such explanatory comments as appeared to be 
essential in reference to the public events which are directly 
mentioned in the correspondence. To have gone beyond 
these limits would have led to the attempt to construct 
a long and formal biography of Mr. Croker, for which tliere is 
not adequate material ; or to write the political history of 
this country from 1809 to 1857 — an undertaking which 
would have been still more remote from the scope of the 
editor's duties. 

The narrative portions of these volumes are therefore brief, 
as brief as they could properly be made ; for it seemed to be 
a most important port of the business of an editor to interpose 
as little as possible between the reader and Mr. Croker or his 
correspondents. The editor is aware that Iiis own work may, 
in consequence, have a slight and fraf^mentaiy appearance, 
but this was inevitable, since it was designetl to form a mere 
link of connection — unobtrusive, but not, it is to be hoped, 
superfluous. 

It would be too much to hope that no error wliatever will 
be found in a compilation which deals with so many hundreds 
of names and dates and personal allusions ; but if any mistakes 
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have thus far escaped detection, it may honestly be pleaded 
that it is not because the most anxious care and attention 
have not been bestowed upon the work throughout every 
stage of its preparation. Finally, the editor is desirous of 
acknowledging with gratitude the great assistance he has 
received from Mr. Murray and from Mr. John Murray, jun., 
in the laborious task of reading the proofs, and in suggesting 
appropriate and necessary notes. These notes are placed 
within brackets when they refer to the diaries or letters, 
but the brackets are omitted when the editor has appended 
them to his own remeirks. The very few notes furnished by 
Mr. Croker himself have his initials attached to them. 

October 1884. 



NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 

The Editor desires to express his gratitude to numerous 
correspondents throughout the country— among them being 
several old personal friends of Mr. Croker — for letters of 
much encouragement and kindness, and also for the inte- 
resting suggestions which have reached him from various 
sources. He has profited by many of these suggestions in 
the present edition ; a few misprints and other errors have 
been set right, and the Index has been considerably enlarged 
and improved. At the request of many readers, Mr. Croker's 
pamphlet, 'A Sketch of the State of Ireland, Past and 
Present,' has been reprinted as an Appendix to the first 
volume. 

March 1885. 
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Few men whose names are known to the pubHc have 
received harder usage than John Wilson Croker. All whom 
he offended by his articles, or by articles which they thought 
proper to attribute to him, took care, sooner or later, to 
exact vengeance. In his lifetime he never replied to any of 
these attacks, although he could not have been insensible to 
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their injustice. After his death their bitterness was re- 
doubled. He was exhibited to the view of the world as " the 
wickedest of reviewers," with a " malignant ulcer " in his 
mind ; a man who employed his faculties " for the gratifica- 
tion of his own morbid inclination to give pain." These 
were the softest words which Miss Martineau could find to 
say of him while the grave was still open to receive his 
remains. She thought that Mr. Croker had done her a 
wrong. In 1839 a severe article upon her ' Illustrations of 
Political Economy ' appeared in the Quarterly Review, and in 
1852 there was a notice in the same pages — ^not altogether 
complimentary, although not severe — of her ' History of 
England.' Smarting under these criticisms. Miss Martineau 
struck back at Mr. Croker, and yet he was not the offender. 
He had nothing whatever to do with either article. In like 
manner Lord Macaulay, who almost avowedly wrote from 
motives of revenge, placed it upon record, though the record 
was not published till after his death, that he was a " bad, a 
very bad mau : a scandal to politics and to letters." These 
are examples of the portraits which have been drawn by his 
political and personal adversaries. 

On the other hand, when we get fairly behind the scenes 
of his life, we find that Mr. Croker was the close and 
intimate friend of many of the most eminent men of his day, 
and not only their friend, but their adviser in every great 
emergency which befell them. They attached an extra- 
ordinary value to his opinions, and trusted in him to a degree 
which is rare either in public or in private life. Never was 
he known to betray this confidence. His discretion and his 
sturdy common sense could be depended on to the last 
extremity. Political differences sometimes cost liiTn the loss 
of a friend ; no man can take an active part in public affairs 
without being required, sooner or later, to pay that penalty. 
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But Im sincerity waa never called in question by those who 
were compelled to part company with him. He waa severed 
from most of hia acquaiutances only by the hand of death. 
" Our friendship," wrote one of them — the Earl of Lonsdale 
— " has lasted fifty years without a cloud." He had the 
cordial respect of Mr. Canning, of the Duke of Wellington, 
of Sir Eobert Peel, and of every Conservative leader, from 
Mr. Perceval down to the late Lord Derby ; and he enjoyed the 
confidence and esteem of many who were habitually opposed 
to him in politics, — aa Sir Eobert Peel himself became in the 
latter part of his career. In private life we find him free 
from blame or reproach, devoted to his home, overshadowed 
as it was by the loss of his only son ; deeply attached to his 
kinsfolk, and never turning a deaf ear either to friends or 
strangers who came to him for help, and who could prove that 
they deserved it. 

Such is the man who is presented to ue when we see him 
as he really was. The immense correspondence of all kinds 
which he left strips away disguises, If he had been the 
unjust, selfish, and bad man described by his foes, this 
correspondence would have told the tale. That his character 
was not witliout defects, assuredly he would have been the 
last to pretend. He sometimes held extreme opinions, and 
was extreme in his way of advocating them. He waa of 
a combative disposition, ever ready for a fray, and seldom 
happier than when the cry of battle rung in his ears. He 
was a redoubtable opponent, as his enemies found out to 
their cost ; and a man who struck so hard, and so often, 
was aura to make many enemies. But any fair-minded 
reader who dispassionately considers his life and work, with 
the aid of the materials which are now produced for the 
formation of a right conclusion, will speedily be convinced 
that, so far from being wholly " bad," the vehement contro- 

B 2 
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vereialist had, after all, a kindly heart and a generous 
natu^ ; and that in everything he undertook he was animated 
by a lofty sense of duty, which alone would entitle him to 
respectful recollection. 

John Wilson Croker was bom in Galway, on the 20ih of 
December, 1780. His father, John Croker, was for many 
years Surveyor-General of Customs and Excise in Ireland, 
and it is recorded, on the sufficient authority of Edmund 
Burke, that he was ''a man of great abilities and most 
amiable manners, an able and upright public steward, and 
universally respected and beloved in private life." His 
mother was the daughter of the Eev. R Bathbone, of Galway. 
On his father's side, he came of an old Devonshire stock, the 
name of Croker being commemorated in a well-known 
distich of the county : — 

•* Croker, Crwyg, and Copleston 
When the conqueror came were at home." 

When Mr. Croker had made himself a power in public life, 
his assailants derived some kind of consolation from referring 
to him as a man of " low birth and no principles — the son 
of a county ganger;" a description which, though purely 
imaginary, was not more inaccurate than the account which 
was given of him at a later period by writers or politicians 
who had winced under the sharp strokes of his pen. 

Not very long before Mr. Croker's death, he happened one 
day to be in the library of the British Museum, when he 
recognised a face which he had not seen for many years. It 
was that of an old schoolfellow, Mr. Justice Jackson, of the 
Irish Common Pleas, and the meeting occasioned to both 
a feeling of surprise, for on his way to the Museum that very 
morning the Judge was assured that Mr. Croker had died 
several years previously. The two friends fell into conversa- 
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tion, and shortly afterwards they exchanged a few reminis- 
cences of their early Uvea. These letters afford ua a glimpse 
or two of Croker's school days. "Your father and mine," 
wrote Jackson, " were friends and brother officers in the 
Eeveniie. I was sent to Portarlington School very young, 
and I vraA placed under your protection. You were then at 
the hoad of the school, and facile pririceps in every branch of 
our course. You were also a great favourite with our master 
Mr. Willis, and with Monsieur Doineau, the French teacher, 
the principal assistant. Tliey were proud of your talents 
and acquirements, as being likely to redound to the character 
and credit of the achooL I perfectly well recollect that you 
had at your then early age translated almost the whole of 
Virgil into English verse." 

To this Mr. Croker replied (December 4tli, 1856) : — 

Your memory, I think, exaggerates my poetical diligence. 
I am pretty sure that the iirst eclogue and the first book of 
the jS^neid were all of Virgil that I translated- Pope's 
Homer I had by heart. The old Lord Shannon had given 
me one when my father once took me (wt. 10) to Castle 
Mart}T, I dare say I knew of no translation of Virgil, and, 
stimulated by the example of Mr. Pope, was resolved to fill 
up that chasm in English literature. I don't think that this 
noble ambition had recurred to my memory from my leaving 
Portarlington up to the receipt of your refresher of yester- 
day ; but that hint has recalled it, and I now could repeat 
a hne or two. But I still believe that I got no further than 
the first eclogue and jEoeid. But I was an early dabbler in 
political squibbing. There happened to be an election for 
the county of Cork severely contested, and prolific of a 
deluge of lampoons. I forget the date : I suppose about 
1789. There were three candidates. A Mr. Morris was one. 
He was my father's and, I suppose, Lord Shannon's friend, 
and I wrote at least one prose piece on his side which was 
printed ; it was a dialogue. I wish I could recover it. Aa 
I was born in tlie last days (20th) of Dec., 1780, 1 could have 
been not yet nine. It is probable that this election had 
Bometliing to do with my father's visit to Castle Martyr, and 
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Lord Shannon's notice of me. I wonder whether I also 
lisped in numbers : I should rather say stuttered ; for you will 
perhaps recollect that I had a most distressing impediment 
in my speech, for the cure of which I was sent to an academy 
kept in Cork by one Knowles, who had married one of the 
Sheridans, and professed to remedy cacology and teach elocu- 
tion, after the manner of old Sheridan. Thence, about 1792, 
I was transferred to Portarlington. From Willis's I was 
sent for a year or two to a more classical school, where there 
were but half-a-dozen boys, kept by the Rev. E. Hood, also 
at Portarlington, whence, in November, 1796, a month before 
I was sixteen, I was entered at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where I found Tom Moore a year or two above me, and met 
of my own class Strangford, Leslie Foster, Gervais, Bushe, 
Fitz-Gibbon, Coote, &c. 

It was not until the time when this memorandum was 
written — the last year of his life — that Mr, Croker took any 
interest in verifying his early recollections. He had never 
felt sure, for instance, that Sheridan Knowles was the son 
of " one Knowles " who kept the school in Cork, and in 
November, 1856, he wrote to the author of the ' Hunchback ' 
to make an inquiry on that point. The reply began with 
the words, "My dear old schoolfellow," and continued 
thus : — 

I remember you well, for you were, of all my father's 
pupUs, my dear lamented mother's favourite. She loved you 
for your constant good spirits, and a cordial frankness that 
drew you to her — lor she was frankness and generosity itself. 
Of all my schoolfellows, you are the only one, except one of 
the Atkinses, whose face and figure I have before me now. 
It is a fact — but where is the wonder, when you were pointed 
out to me by my dear mother's love ? 

A note in Mr. Croker's handwriting, appended to a brief 
sketch of his career which was published many years ago, 
states that the efforts of Mr. Knowles to cure the impediment 
in his speech were never entirely successful, and that after 
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leaving this first school, he was sent to another which was 
originally founded by French refugees. Here, no other 
language but French was ever spoken, and he attained, he 
tells us, a " perfect facility in reading, writing, and speakii^ 
that language. I was then removed to the classical school 
of the revered Richmond Hood, who, a few yeara later, became 
the classical tutor of Sir Itobert Peel, From Mr. Hood's 
achool I was sent, when a little under sixteen, to College, 
and, oddly enough, my tutor was a Dr. Lloyd, as Peel's was 
another Dr. Lloyd." 

It was in 1796 that Mr. Croker was entered at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and although he had not then completed his 
sixteenth year, his remarkable abilities appeared from the 
first to have attracted the attention of his associates. The 
" Historical Society," which had then a high reputation, 
admitted him as a member, and he not only distinguished 
himself greatly in its debates, but upon several occasions 
received medals for essays, which were characterised by an 
unusual degree of literary power. His first acciuaintance 
with Thomas Moore began at this period, and the correspon- 
dence which ensued between them was rarely interrupted 
until the death of the poet, although political ties and othAr 
circumstances often threw them widely apart. It was not 
ontil Lord John Russell published Moore's Jom-nala that 
Croker, the most staunch and faithful of friends, had any 
reason to suspect the faithlessness of Moore. 

In the first year of the present century, Croker went to 
London, and entered himself a student of Lincoln's Inn, 
having made up his mind to follow the profession of the law. 
He arrived in the capital armed with good letters of intro- 
duction, and soon found many Mends ; but it does not appear 
that law exercised so great a fascination over his mind as 
literature, The French Revolution had produced a powerful 
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impression upon him, as it could not fail to do on any 
observant and thoughtful man, and his first contributions to 
the press were on a subject which he continued to make a 
profound study for many a year afterwards. They were in 
the form of letters to Tallien, and were published in the 
Kmes — probably the first introduction which Mr. Croker 
obtained to that journal. He subsequently held relations of a 
most friendly and confidential kind with the chief proprietor. 

I was lodging and boarding, wrote the late Mr. Jesse, the 
naturalist, with a Miss Sobinson in Middle Scotland Yard, 
about fifty-seven years ago, when Mr. Croker became an 
inmate. The society in the house consisted of four or five 
very pleasant men, and Mr. Croker soon became the life of 
the party by his wit and talents, and his constant readiness 
to provoke an argument, which he never failed to have the 
best of. In these lodgings he employed himself in writing 
political letters on the French Revolution, addressed to 
Tallien, which appeared in the Times newspaper. I 
fipequently took them for him to Printing House Square. 
He probably knew more of the history of the Revolution 
in France, and had written more on that subject, than any 
man living. 

A year or two later he assisted Horace and James Smith, 
Mr. Herries, and Colonel Greville, in starting two publications, 
neither of which was destined to attain a long life — the 
Cabinet and the Picnic. The fire has died out of most of the 
epigrams contained in these forgotten pages, and it would not 
be a profitable task to seek to rekindle it. A little more 
interest belongs to some fragments of table-talk which 
Mr. Croker amused himself by collecting at that time : — 

Old Doctor Stopford (Bishop of Cloyne) stopped once at 
Mr. Phillips', a clergyman of his diocese, who entertained 
him very hospitably and, inter alia, with some fine fish. 
When the Bishop was stepping into his carriage to go away — 
" My dear Phillips," said he, " you have been extremely 
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kind to me and there is but one thing more which can add to 
my obligation, that is to drown yourself in the river which 
produces your excellent fish, that I may give your living to 
my Bon Joe." " I thank your lordship," replied PMJlips, 
" but I would not even hurt the last joint of my most useless 
finger to save your lordship, your lordship's son Joe, and all 
your lordship's family from the gallows." 

This Doctor Stopford was an intimate friend of Swift's, and 
I daresay this strange speech to Phillips was but an imitation 
of the Dean's br-usr/uerie. 

When Archbishop Wake waited on King George II. to 
complain of the famous blackguard song written by the Duke 
of Wharton on the Archbishop, and the latter, to convince 
the King of the justice of his complaint, gravely began to 
read the verses, the old monarch, in an ecstasy, at one stanza 
cried out, " Bon ! Bon ! " " How, sir," said Wake, " do you 
call such execrable ribaldry good ? " " Oh, que non," replied 
George correcting himself, " c'est mal, tri-s mal, c'est ex^ 
crable ; maia il faut avouer que le drole a de I'eaprit." 

Several other literary ventures occupied Mr. Croker's 
attention in 1804 and the succeeding year, One was a satire 
on the Irish stage, entitled 'Familiar Epistles,' which hit 
the fancy of tlie public so thoroughly tliat five editions were 
disposed of in leas than a twelvemonth. ' An Intercepted 
Letter,' in which the society of Dublin was caricatured, had 
even a greater success, for it received the hearty praise of 
Miss Edgeworth, and speedily ran through seven editions. 
At this time Croker had attached himself to the Munster 
Circuit, to which Daniel O'Connell also belonged. His 
practice was good, and the Eevenue coses which came to him 
by his father's influence formed not the least lucrative part 
of his business. Few men at his age find lying before them 
80 fair and promising a field for their exertions. 

Two events were now approaching which were destined to 
exercise no small influence in shaping his future career. 
One was his marriage, in 1806, and the other was his elec- 
tion to Parliament, in 1807. In his choice of a wife 
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Mr. Croker always accounted himself, and with reason, one 
of the most fortunate of men. He found a partner who was 
absolutely devoted to him, and whose first and last thought 
was to promote his happiness or advance his interests. She 
was the daughter of Mr. William Pennell, who subsequently 
became British Consul-General in South America, and was 
a lady of great firmness of character, yet of a most kind 
and gentle disposition. " Do not," he wrote to his friend Mr. 
E. H. Locker,* "indulge yourself in fancying my dear wife 
to be one of those fine and feathered ladies who have a little 
learning, a little language, a little talent, and a great deal of 
self opinion. She is nothing like this — she has none of 
what Sir Hugh Evans calls afiectations, fribbles, and frabbles. 
She is a kind, even-tempered, well-judging girl, who can 
admire beauty and value talents without pretending to 
either, and whose object is rather to make home happy than 
splendid, and her husband contented than vain — in truth 
she is all goodness, but for literary talents, she has, as yet, 
none, and her indifference on tliis point becomes her so well 
that I can hardly wish for a change." Mrs. Croker, however, 
took more interest in literary studies and pursuits than her 
husband at that time imagined, and her judgment, as he after- 
wards gratefully acknowledged, was always sound and good. 

They lived to celebrate their golden wedding in 1856, 
surrounded by many devoted friends; but, unhappily, the 
son, upon whom was set all the affection which was 
not given to each other, died in the full promise of his 
childhood — a blow from which Mr. Croker never fully re- 
covered. Whenever he spoke or thought of his son, even in 
the midst of the greatest successes of after years, it seemed 

♦ The son of Commodore Locker, and father of Mr. Frederick Locker. 
Mr. Croker and Mr. E. H. Locker continu6d on terms of intimacy for 
many years, but the correspondence which took place between them was 
not of great public interest. 
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as if his bereavement bad happened only the day before. In 
course of time, Ms adopted daughter — his wife's sister, after- 
wards Lady Barrow — succeeded in partially removing tlie 
heavy sense of bereavement from bis heart, and the affec- 
tion and true womanly helpfulness of his wife were a 
constant source of consolation to him. His chief pleasures 
in life were always found in lua own home, and the friends in 
whose society he most delighted were liia own kindred. 

It was in the year of his marri^e that Mr. Croker made 
his first attempt to enter Parliament, for the borough of 
Downpatrick, but, although the influence of the chief local 
family was on his side, he was defeated. In the following 
year there came the collapse of the Grenville Ministry, " All 
the Talents," and again Mr, Croker resolved to storm Down- 
patrick, and this time he succeeded. He took his seat in 
May, 1807, and lost no time in accustoming himself to the 
new arena in which ha was to strive with fortune : — 

" I spoke very early," he wrote, on the margin of an in- 
accurate biographical sketch, " indeed, on the veiy night I 
took my seat Some observations of Mr. Grattan on the 
state of Ireland, wliich I thought injurious and unfounded, 
called me up, — nothing loath, I dare say, but quite unex- 
pectedly even to myself; and though so obviously unpre- 
metiitated and, as it were, occasion^, I, in after years, was 
not altogether flattered at hearing that my first speech was 
the best- I suspect it was so. Canning, whom I had never 
seen before, asked Mr. Foster to introduce me to Mm after 
the division, was very kind, and walked home with me to my 
lodgings," 

Croker was in favour of some measure of Catholic Emanci- 
pation ; so was Canning. Starting from the point of view 
common to them both, they soon became friends. It was 
evident, however, that the time was not ripe for the removal 
of Catholic disabilities. Mr. Perceval, the leader of the House 
of Commons, and the Duke of Portland, the Prime Minister, 
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were opposed tx) any change in the law. Mr. Perceval's 
opinions were well known. " I could not conceive," he said 
on one occasion, " a time or any change of circumstances 
which could render further concession to the Catholics con- 
sistent with the safety of the State." Mr. Croker endeavoured 
to convince the public that there was danger in any further 
delay. In a pamphlet entitled * A Sketch of Ireland, Past 
and Present,' * published anonymously, but which reached a 
twentieth edition, he contended that " the Catholic lawyer, 
soldier, sailor, gentry, priesthood, and nobility should be 
admitted to all the honours of their professions and ranks. 
The priesthood, however, should be independent of foreign 
control, and paid by the State." The ability with which these 
views were advocated attracted Mr. Perceval's notice, and in 
the course of the next few months the young Member had 
shown so many signs of aptitude for Parliamentary life that 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
requested him to take charge of the Parliamentary business 
of his office during his absence in Portugal.! ,This was the 
beginning of a confidential relationship between the two men 
which continued without a moment's interruption down to 
the death of the Duke of Wellington in 1852. 

There is, it has been explained, no regular diary of Mr. 
Croker's in existence, but frequently he made a memo- 
randum upon public events as they took place, and the 
following relates to this period : — 

June 14:th, 1808. — Dined early with Sir Arthur and Lady 
Wellesley in Harley St., in order to talk over some of the 
Irish business which he had requested me to do for him in 
the House of Commons, as he was to set out for Ireland next 
morning on his way to Portugal After dinner we w^re 

* [See Appendix to this volume.] 

t Sir A. Wellesley left England in July 1808, and returned in the 
ensuing autumn. 
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alone and talked over oiir buainesa. There was one point of 
the Dublin Pipe Water Bill on which I differed a little from 
him, but could not convince him. At last I said, perhaps he 
would reconsider the subject and write to me from Dublin 
about it He said, in his quick way, " No, no, I shall be no 
wiser to-morrow than I am to-day. I have given you my 
reasons : you must decide for yourself." When this was 
over, and while I was making some memoranda on the 
papers, he seemed to lapse into a kind of reverie, and 
remained silent so long that 1 asked him what he was 
thinking of. He replied, " Why, to say the tnith, I am 
thinking of the French that I am going to fight. I have not 
seen them since the campaign in Flanders, when they were 
capital soldiers, and a dozen years of victory under Buona- 
parte must have made them better still. They have besides, 
it seems, a new system of strategy, which has out-manceuvred 
and overwhelmed all the armies of Europe. 'Tis enough to 
make one thoughtful ; but no matter : my die is caat, they 
may overwhelm me, but I don't tliink they will out- 
manteuvre me. First, because I am not afraid of them, as 
everybody else seems to be ; and secondly, because if what 
I hear of their system of manceuvres be true, I think it 
a false one as against steady troops. I suspect all the con- 
tinental armies were more than half beaten before the battle 
was begun. I, at least, will not be frightened beforehand." 



No favourable occasion for the display of Mr. Croker's 
debating powers arose till the following year, 1809, when 
Colonel Wardle brought forward his charges against the Duke 
of York, Commander-in-Chief, of corruptly sharing with hia 
mistress, Mary Anne Clarke, the profits arising from the sale 
of commissions in the army. There could be no doubt of the 
Bway which this woman — wlio was the daughter of a French 
polisheT and the wife of a builder — had gained over the Duke, 
although she was by no means in her first youth when he 
became acquainted with her, and had never been over- 
burdened with moral scniples. She was a mercenary and 
designing creature who had led a wild and worthless life ; 
and she was doubtless quite capable of spreading abroad the 
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• 
impression that the surest road to advancement in the service 

was to gain her favour, and that her favour was only to be 
secured by money. In 1807 the Duke's acquaintance with her 
ceased. She then formed an intimacy of the same kind with 
Colonel Wardle, her pension was withdrawn, and in revenge — 
as no one can now doubt — she accused the Duke of participating 
with her in the proceeds of the scandalous sale of military 
appointments.* The House inquired into the charge, and 
after a searching investigation, in which the King's favourite 
son was certainly not spared, the Duke was exonerated from 
the main accusation, although it was justly held that in many 
respects his conduct had been most rash and reprehensible. 
The minority, in fact, was large enough to render the Duke's 
resignation necessary. Mr. Croker took an active part in 
these proceedings, on the side of the Duke, and it was 
admitted that the art with which he sifted the evidence of 
the witnesses, and the great address and skill shown in his 
speech in reply to Sir Francis Burdett, tended very greatly 
towards bringing about the Duke's formal acquittal. 

His pamphlet on Ireland, the abilities he had shown, the 
strongly favourable impression he made on those who con- 
versed with him on public business, all served to mark him 
out thus early for public employment, and Mr. Perceval 
appears to have approached him on the subject more than 
once. 

Memorandum hy Mr, Croker. 

April 18th, 1809. 

Having occasion to mention to Mr. Perceval, whom I met 
in the House of Commons, some circumstances relative to 
giving up the Dublin Paving Bill, after we had settled that 
topic, he said, *'But, Croker, you are all this while taking a 
great deal of trouble for us, and no care of yourself. Can 

* It is said that Mrs. Clarke died so recently as the year 1880, aged 05. 
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you not think of anything we can do for you ? Be assured 
we have every disposition to serve you." I replied that I 
was much obliged by his voluntary introduction of this sub- 
ject, but that 1 had not turned my thoughts to anything for 
myself, except that I should have liked, for the sake of 
teaming business, to have been private secretary to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The conversation ended by his repeat- 
ing that I should look about for something suitable, and that 
the Government would be happy to serve me." 

Upon the resignation of the Duke of Portland, Canning 
had hoped to be made Prime Minister, but he had not yet 
discovered the secret of securing the good will of the King. 
The following letter, from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
enters somewhat fully into the position of affairs in 1809 : — 

Mr. diaries Arbuthnot* to Mr. Croker. 

Treasury Chamters, September 23rd. 
My deah Croker, 

I am sure you will not expect me to say a word upon the 
painful subject of the dueLf On the other more general sub- 
ject of the resignations I will write you a few hasty lines. 
The Duke of Portland's state of health made his resignation 
neceaaary. Tlie question then was who should be Ins suc- 
cesBor ? Canning thought that the Minister ought to be 
in tlie House of Commons, and he was aware that tlie choice 
must be between him and Perceval. He felt that Perceval, 
having led the House, was the obvious person to become 
Minister; but he stated distinctly that in the event of such 
an arrangement he himself should retire. In short, he would 
not consent to remain in oifice unless he were Prime 
Minister. 

Perceval, on the other hand, thougli of the same opinion as 
to the expediency of having the Minister in the Lower House, 
would have consented, and entreated Canning to consent, 
that the Duke's successor should be some third person in the 

■ [The lifelong friend of the Duke of Wellington. Ho lived with the 
Duke, and many intereEting facts connected with their intimacy will bo 
found in the course of this work.] 

I [Between Lord Castlereagb and Canniog.] 
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House of Lords ; and I really believe that he would not have 
objected to any person for that situation whom Canning 
might have chosen to select I know even that there was a 
doubt in Perceval's mind (who has the best regulated ambition 
I ever witnessed) whether for the general good he should 
yield to Canning's pretensions ; but his friends and relations 
would never have consented to such a lowering of himself. 
And so, alas, our two former champions in the House of 
Commons have for the time separated ; but their separation 
has been painful to both, and there has been nothing between 
them but the extreme of cordiality. When it became certain 
that the loss of Canning was not to be avoided, the King 
directed his remaining servants to submit to him what they 
considered to be the best new arrangement. 

Their opinion has been (and it is now given to the King) 
that under the present circumstances their endeavour ought 
to be to form an Administration upon an extended basis ; 
that the admission of Lord Sidmouth and his party might by 
counteraction produce a diminution instead of an addition of 
strength, and that a junction, upon equal terms, with the 
Grey and GrenviUe party would be that which would be most 
ad\dsable. To this the King has consented, and should the 
offer be accepted with the cordiality with which it is made, I 
shall flatter myself that, notwithstanding the unfortunate loss 
of such talents as Canning has, we may still have such a 
strong Administration as the exigencies of the country 
require. 

You must be aware that as yet no arrangement can be 
made ; I can therefore tell you no more than that the dis- 
position of Perceval towards you is as kind as you can desire. 
I will write to you again in a day or two. 

Ever yours, 

C. A. 

The hopes raised by the concluding paragraph of this letter 
were not destined to remain long unfulfilled. In October 
Mr. Croker was offered the appointment of Secretary of the 
Admiralty, under the circumstances which are sufficiently 
explained in the following letters, written forty-one years 
afterwards : — 
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Mr. Croker to his wife. Extract 

July 28th, 1850. 

After dinner I read some of the letters written by Cliarles 
Long and Lord Mulgrave to the late Lord Lonsdale about the 
time that I came into political life, which of course amused 
me. Lord Mulgrave writes to Lord Lonsdale, in October, 
1809, to say that he had written to offer the Secretary of the 
Admiralty " to Mr. Croker, who was active, quick, and intel- 
ligent, and who might go off to Canning if he were not 
attended to." In this last point, at least, Lord Mulgrave was 
mistaken, for before the offer was made me, I had already 
answered Mr. Canning that I could not take his view of the 
differences in the Cabinet. 

Mr, Croker to Lord PaJmerston, 

West Molesey, Surrey, 14th June, 1850. 

My dear Palmerston, 

Will you forgive me for troubling you inter tot et tanta 
negotia, with two questions, which I know not any one else 
who can answer ? 

The first is purely literary : — Is there any ground for a 
doubt lately raised that your father was the author of the 
pretty lines beginning, — 

•* Whoe'er like me with trembling anguish brings 
His heart's whole treasure to fair Bristol's springs ? " 

I suspect the doubt to have arisen from a different inscrip- 
tion, I believe to your mother, in Eomsey Church, but of 
course not his. 

The other is rather personal and historical. Ward, in his 
Memoirs, just published,* states in terms of compliment ( whicli 
I am far from deserving) that you and I owe our appointments 
in the Admiralty to the discernment of Lord Mulgrave. Now 
Lord Mulgrave wrote me the official proposition, and was 
very cordial and kind to me, but I owed the appointment to 
the Government, and especially to Mr, Perceval, by whose 

• [* Memoirs of the Political and Literary Life of Robert Plumcr Ward/ 
1850.] 

VOL. I. C 
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desire Lord Mulgrave made the official proposition. If you 
have no objection to tell me, I should be glad to know how it 
was with you. If you have the slightest, pray have no 
scruple in leaving my curiosity ungratified. My own im- 
pression was, that your station and University character 
suggested you at once to the framers of the new Government, 
and that if anybody in particular rang the bell it was old 
Lord Malmesbury. 

Ever, my dear Palmerston, 

Faithfully yours, 

J. W. Croker. 

Lord Palmerston to Mr, Croker. 

Carlton Gardens, June 17th, 1852. 

My dear Croker, 

There is, I believe, no statute of limitation as to epistolary 
debts, and you know by your own experience, no doubt, that 
letters have often remained unanswered by men overwhelmed 
with business from pressure of occupations, and not from any 
want of good will towards the \vriter, and therefore in clearing 
off " the gathered chaos of five office years " (if I may take 
a liberty with our great poet) I cannot refrain from assuring 
you that nothing but an endless repetition of " too much " 
every day prevented me from replying to two letters of yours 
which I received long ago, and which you may by tliis time 
have forgotten. Tlie replies, however, which I should have 
given if I had answered your letters at the time, would have 
been that the verses were my father's, and that my appoint- 
ment to the Admiralty was given me by the Duke of Port- 
land at the request of Lord Malmesbury the diplomatist 

Well, here we are now, two " statesmen out of place," and 
I should be very glad to renew our companionship ; and if I 
should chance at any time to find myself in your neighbour- 
hood, I will not fail to do so. 

Yours very smcerely, 

Palmerston. 

Mr, James Smith to Mr. Croker, 

Basinghall Street, December 28tli, 1809. 

My dear Croker, 

My brother and myself are much mortified at our inability 
to accept your kind invitation. 
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You certainly have a Hen upon Horace in respect of ship's 
licences, and so had some Secretary in the days of Augustus, 
if we may judge from the following ode : — 

" navis, referent in mare te novi 
FluctuH. quid agis? fortiter occupa 
Portum." 

If I am late in the offer of congratulations upon your 
appointment, you will not on that account douht the sincerity, 

1 should long since have paid them personalty but was 
prevented by considering that you must be too much occupied 
at the office to receive any visits other than those of business. 

There is a book published (which I will send for your 
perusal to-raorrow) containing a history of tlie late memorable 
row ut Covent Garden Theatre, with the fugitive rhymes that 
have l)een written on that event. Of the latter, the pieces 
signetl " H " are my brother's, and those signed " I," with the 
addition of " Heigho, says Kemble," procecMi from the pen of 

Dear Croker, 

Yours most sincerely, 

James Smith. 



Mr. Croker retained this post until 1830, and it has always 
l>een admitted that the Board of Admiralty never had a more 
efficient, zealous, and industrious Secretary. He once wrote 
to Thomas Moore (October 26th, 1811), inviting him to call 
at hia office, saying, " I should be glad to see you when- 
ever yon happen to pass my way. I am almost always to be 
found at ray desk." This was literally true. He waa very 
seldom absent from his duties, except during the time of his 
annual holiday. " For two and twenty years," he wrote to 
Mr. Murray, in 1838, " I never quitted that office-room 
without a kind of uneasiness, like a truant boy ; and thia 
feeling still clings to me." A recent First Lord of the 
Admiralty has said that all which is best and most business 
like in the department was the legacy of Mr. Crokei'. He 

2 
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quickly made himself master of the details of work con- 
nected with the office. This thorough competency for his 
duties rendered him indispensable to the successive First 
Lords under whom he served, and it partly helped to 
explain the great influence which he exerted on all who 
came into contact with him in his official capacity. He once 
referred to himself in the House of Commons as a " servant 
of the Board," but Sir Joseph Yorke, a former Lord of the 
Admiralty, promptly remarked that when he was at the 
Board " it was precisely the other way." The spirit in which 
he began his duties is indicated in a letter to his wife : — 

October 12th, 1809. 

I am now thoroughly and completely in office, and up to 
my eyes in business, the extent of which is quite terrific ; 
but with good assistance (which every one seems ready to 
give me) I hope to be able to get on. I must attend regu- 
larly from nine in the morning till four or five in the evening. 
I therefore shall rise early, and walk or ride for half-an-hour 
before I come to office. Direct to me now to the Admiralty, 
but you need not write " private," as I open all letters myself: 
tell this to Mrs. Casey, and desire her also to direct to me at 
the Admiralty. 



From Mr. Croker's Journal. 

In the summer and autumn of 1809 some differences grew 
up in the Cabinet, which broke out into general notice by 
the strange event of a duel l)etween Mr. Canning, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and Lord Castlereagh, Secretary 
of State for the War Department. This duel took place on 
the 21st September (Thursday), on Putney Heath. Lord 
Yarmouth, Castlereagh's first cousin and second, told me 
afterwards that Charles Ellis, who was Canning's second, 
was so nervous for his friend's safety that he could not load 
his pistols, and that Lord Yarmouth either loaded Mr. 
Canning's pistols for Mr. Ellis, or lent him one of his own, 
I forget which, but I think the latter. Nothing could exceed 
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the coolness and propriety of conduct of the principals, 
and Ellis's incapacity does him honour. Tannouth drove 
Caetlerengh to the ground (which was on Putney Heath, 
just beyond a cottage on the left of the road to Eoehampt«n), 
in Ids curricle, and the conversation was chiefly relative to 
Oatulani, who was then in high fashion, and Castlweagh 
hummed some of her songs as they went along. 

The differences in his Cabinet and his own had state of 
health induced the Duke of Portland to resign ; and Mr. 
Perceval, who had been Ms Chancellor of the Excbeqner and 
manager of the House of Commons (after a fruitless attempt 
to obtain the accession of Lords Grenville and Grey), pro- 
celled to form an Adniinistmtion, in which he was the First 
Lord of the Treasury. 

Nobody had resigned Cabinet office but Lord Castlereai;li 
and Mr. Canning. Lord Castlereagh's place was filled by 
Lord Liverpool, and his at the Home Department by Mr. 
Ryiier, but this was after some delay. Lord Bathurst, who had 
held the Board of Control, took the Foreign Seals ad interim, 
till it should he known whether Lord Wellesley, then in 
Spain, would accept them. Mr. Pole." who was Secretary 
of the Admiralty, succeeded Mr. Dundas in Ireland, and Loro 
Mulgrave, at Mr. Perceval's request, offered that place to me. 

I was in Ireland at the time I received these letters, and 
thought it right to lose no time in coming to London, there 
to give my answer, because, though the office was a very 
high one, and much better and greater than my age, con- 
nexions, or expectations led me to look to, yet the precarious 
tenure which I should have of it, and the difficulty of the 
situation itself (at that period particularly, the Waleheren 
expedition having just failed), induced me to pause before X 
took so decided a step as throwing up my profession, which 
was almost my only means of Uveliliood. I was not. to be 
sure, very high in my profession ; but by the assbtance of 
the revenue business, which my father's interest and great 
knowledge of revenue affairs secured me, I had made in the 
years previous to this time from 400/. to GOO/, a year. I was, 
besides, fond of the profession itself. 

When I arrived in London, on the morning of the lOtli of 

Octolwr, I first saw Arbuthnot, Secretary of the Treasury, 

who told me all the news of the day ; but, as to myself, he 

said, I miisl accept, though I shoidd be sure of being turned 

• [Ht. Hon. Wm. WcUeali-y Polo.] 
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out in a week, for that I was bound in honour to obey Mr. 
Percevars wishes, who had thought so kindly of me ; that 
when he wrote to desire the accession of Lords Grenville and 
Grey, he had determined, if they came in, to accept the Seals 
of the Home Department, and had declared that he stipulated 
but for one appointment, which was that I should be his 
Under-Secretary. I could, after this, have no doubt what to 
do, so I waited on Mr. Perceval, and accepted the office with 
many thanks. Next day I was appointed in form, and took 
my seat at the Board. 

The selection of a young and comparatively unknown man 
for such a post naturally gave rise to considerable outcry, but 
to this Mr. Croker paid little heed. A more serious difficulty 
presented itself in less than a month after his appointment, 
and at first it seemed probable that it would render his 
resignation inevitable. The circumstances are related in 
the following memorandum, which bears no date, but was 
evidently written towards the close of Mr. Croker's life : — 

I believe the fury of political parties never ran higher — 
they certainly in my threescore years of experience never ran 
80 high — ^as on Mr. Perceval's accession to office ; and amidst 
a storm of accusation and reproach, of course a very pro- 
minent topic would be the appointment at such a crisis (it 
was the depth of the Walcheren disaster and the height of 
Buonaparte's triumph on the Continent) to such an office as 
Secretary of the Admiralty of a " young " and " briefless " 
Irish barrister, though the epithets were rather overstrained — 
for I was eight-and-twenty, and I had made professionally in 
the year before I came into Parliament 600/. But it certainly 
was un peu fort, and only to be accounted for by the straits 
to which the extraordinary circumstances in which Mr. 
Perceval was placed [had reduced him] and [by] his personal 
partiality for me. The outcry was very violent, and some 
accidents, with which, in fact, I had nothing to do, came in 
to increase the clamour. But luckily I was able to assert and 
keep my position, and I never heard, and do not believe, 
there was any complaint of my official conduct. I was at 
least not wanting in diligence and activity. 

Within a month, however, of this unexpected and enviable 
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appointment, you will be surprised to hear that I resigned it. 
It happened that, paying a more minute attention tu details 
than my two predecessors had happened to do, I saw reason 
to suspect a serious defalcation in a public accountant of high 
rank and respectability, and refused my sigmiture to an 
additional issue of money till the last issues were accounted 
for. The person implicated was a protigS and personal 
friend of the Kiug, George III., to wliom he represented that 
this young Irishman, who knew nothing of his business, 
refused his signature, which was a mere routine fonii, and 
thus impeded the ordinary current of the public service. The 
King seat for Mr, Perceval and desired him to have an 
explanation with me. I could not then have known or 
imagined the extent of the defalcation, still less could either 
the King or Mr. Perceval ; but the officer himself did, and 
pressed his royal patron to stifle my capricious opposition, 
which could be the more easily and properly done because 
nothing had transpired, and aU that was to be done to set all 
right was that I should sign the same routine order that my 
pretlecessors had always signed. This was pressed upon me 
with an earnestness proportioned to the interest which the 
King's prompter had in the affair, but in the meanwhile 
I was silently examining the former practice, and I soon 
Butistie<l myself that it was a case of di^^race and ruin to the 
individual, and a loss of at least 200,000^. to the public. 
This grieved me to the lieart; I was grieved to be the 
involuntary cause of so great an affliction to individuals- 
grieved to oppose the wishes of the King, who at first took 
a very anxious interest in tlie affair — grieved to embarrass 
Mr. Perceval — grieved to lose my high and lucrative ofGee, 
liut, seeing no alternative between the results and an 
abaiidonnieut of my own duty, I adopted them, and placed 
my resignation in Mr. Perceval's hands, who, sorry as he 
was, could not but admit that I was right, and I really 
believe would Iiave himself resigned rather than have com- 
promised an affair of which liy this time he saw the whole 
importance. Upon his explanation, the just and upright ohl 
King came romid much more remlily than Mr. Perceval had 
anticipated, and not merely approved of my proceeding, but 
sent me through Mr, Perceval a most gracious assurance of 
his satisfaction at my zeal in diiijig my duty, and, he added, 
my firmness in resisting his own first su^estions under 
a misunderstandiiig of the case. 
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Mr. Groker's firmness and integrity throughout this affair 
increased the high opinion of him which Mr. Perceval had 
already formed, and the vigour and tact which he displayed 
in the debates on the unlucky Walcheren expedition con- 
firmed the reputation he had previously gained. But 
although he was assiduous in the discharge of his parlia- 
mentary and official duties, he found time to pay some 
attention to those literary pursuits which had been the first 
to win his affection. All the routine duty which fell upon 
him — and he had to write or sign hundreds of letters every 
day, answer innumerable questions, and waste much of his 
time in personal interviews — did not prevent him getting 
through an astonishing amount of literary work. Perhaps 
this was the part of his day's task to which he turned with 
the greatest zest He was at all times the master of a clear 
and manly style, and in none of his compositions does it 
show forth to greater advantage than in his letters. 
Political writing was somewhat artificial and ponderous, as 
a rule, when Mr. Croker entered the field ; but his lighter 
hand and more dexterous touch were at once recognised as 
indicating the arrival of a new-comer who would be formid- 
able, and whose support it was therefore desirable to secure. 
Imitations of the letters of " Junius " had been only too 
plentiful, but originality of style and thought were not 
common, and it was easily to be seen from the first that 
Mr. Croker was master of these advantages. Some of his 
early efforts had been in verse — epigrams on the names of 
London streets ; a few pasquinades ; and a spirited poem 
entitled " the Battles of Talavera," which was highly success- 
ful, and which Lord Wellington appears to have read with 
** satisfaction." 
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Badajoz. Nov, 15tb, 1809. 
Mv DEAR Sir, 
I am much obliged to you for your letUsr of the 20th 
October, and your poem, which I have risvd witli jjreat satis- 
faction. I did not think a battle could bo turned into 
anything so entertaining. I heard with great pleasure that 
you were to be appointed Secretary of the Admiralty, in 
wliich situation, I have no doubt, you will do yourself credit, 
aiid more than justify me in any little exertion I may have 
made for you while I was in office. 

Ever, my dear Sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Wellisgton. 



But although Mr. Croker wrote verses, he never pretended 
to be a poet. The weapon wliich ho handled best was prose. 
In this year of his appointment to the Admiralty, a publica- 
tion made its appearance which was afterwards to afford him 
great scope for the display of his highest literary powers, 
and to which he became devotedly attached — the QtMrterly 
Keview. It was the chief pride of his life to be associated 
with this famous periodical, and his best original work was 
done for its pages. He delighted to bo included in the list 
of its founders, but he was not at first a contributor; ten 
numbers had been published, and among them all there was 
but one article by him — in number three. But from 1811 
down to 1854, with the exception of an interval between 
1826 and 1831, ho seldom failed to supply an article for 
every number of the Review, and sometimes he wrote three 
or four articles, every one of which was tolerably aui'e to 
attract immediate notice. Although his strength lay greatly 
in political discussion, he was one of the most entertaining 
of writers in the general field of literature, and few men 
equalled him as a critic. It has pleased many persons to 
speak of Mr. Groker as if in Ids day he wrote all the political 
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articles in the Quarterlj/, whereas he was the author of com- 
paratively few. As he said in a letter to Mr. Lockhart, in 
1834, " for twenty years that I wrote in it, from 1809 to 
1829, I never gave, I believe, one purely political article — 
not one, certainly, in which party politics predominated." 
Mr. Croker's range was, indeed, a wide one; from the 
slightest of society novels, or the latest book of travels, 
to the gravest treatise on affairs of State, nothing came 
amiss to him. He took immense pains with his articles ; 
he would ransack all England to verify an important state- 
ment, or clear up a doubt about a fact. If the disputed 
point related to family liistory, he would go to the fountain 
head for information, and never failed to get it and to make 
good use of it. In those days, it must be remembered, 
the newspapers did but a small part of the work which 
they imdertake now, and the great movements which were 
impending in political parties were known to the public only 
by vague rumour, or were kept confined to the knowledge of 
a few well-informed men. It frequently happened that news 
of the gravest importance was first made known to the 
country through the medium of the political article in the 
Edinburgh or Qiuirterli/ Reviews. Almost always that article 
was founded upon intelligence which had been communicatea 
by the heads of the Ministry, or by the originators of some 
measure which was soon to become the universal theme of 
discussion. It is evident from Mr. Croker*s correspondence 
that he went for the foimdation of many of his essays to the 
men who alone could rightly know all the facts with which 
he had to deal, and thus in many cases an almost complete 
draft of the political article was supplied by the Duke of 
Wellington, by Sir Robert Peel, by Lord Stanley (Derby), 
or by some authority of equal weight on the question of the 
day. The case which Mr. Croker had thus prepared was 
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always stated with great force and pungency, althougli to 
the reader of the present day the style may sometimes appear 
a little too elahorate and strained, while the mannerisms 
which characterize so many of Mr. Croker's printed composi- 
tions — entirely absent from his lett^ — especially his exces- 
sive use of italics and capitals, give them an archaic appear- 
ance which does not always correspond with the matter itself. 
The raw material for much of the jwlitical history of the 
present century, from 1809 onwards, will be found scattered 
in profusion, though mingled no doubt witli strong partisan 
opinions, in the pages of the Quarterti/ Iteinew. 

In all his articles, and in everytliing that he did, accuracy 
and truthfulness were most diligently sought for by Mr. 
Croker. His opinions, it must be confessed, were sometimes 
prejudiced and one-sided; for be was an avowed party 
man of the old type, although his party zeal certainly did not 
exceed that which we find in his opponents of the Edinhuiyh. 
But he always sought to ground liimself thoroughly in the 
facts with which he liad to deal. He was often taunted 
with tiie great importance which he attached to dates, but 
dates are very important things in history, and it is a pity 
tliat some of his critics did not borrow liis respect for them. 
He invariably wished to test every statement before commit- 
ting it to paper. If that was a fault, it is to bo regretted 
that historians and critics of more or less eminence Iiave not 
always shared it witli liim. On the margin of a printed 
sketch of his life, in which the writer had dwelt upon the 
" exaggerated " value which he attached to " trifles," Mr. Croker 
wrote : — '* I dare say that this may be true, for I feel that I 
am disposed to think nothing a trifle — not merely because 
migcE in seria ducunt, but because I think and And tliat the 
smallest and apparently most indifferent trifles are always 
iudicative of something — often something of importance. In 
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many not unimportant instances, both in private and public 
life, I found the benefit of a minute attention to trifles ; and 
so I believe every man would say who narrowly consulted his 
own experience." It was this regard for accuracy which 
made him so indefatigable in the preparation of the celebrated 
edition of Boswell's * Life of Johnson ' ; the facts which he 
brought to light were of the greatest interest at the time, 
and they wiU be prized more and more as the persons to whom 
they relate are removed to a greater distance from successive 
generations of Boswell's readers. In the same way, his essays 
in the Quarterly Review on the various collections of 
family papers which were published during his day — the 
" Malmesbury Papers," the " Buckingham Memoirs," and 
similar collections — brought a world of new information to 
the subject, and in some cases they possessed a higher 
value by far than the book on which they were founded. 
The method in which he set about preparing for any labour on 
which he was engaged will come out very clearly in the 
course of tliese pages, and it will be admitted that if Mr. 
Croker's strong feelings on certain political questions some- 
times interfered with the coolness of his judgment, he never 
failed to approach his work in a thoroughly honest and con- 
scientious spirit, and seldom lost sight of the first and most 
imperative obligation which every writer owes to the public. 
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CHAPTER II. 
1810-1813. 

Politics in 1810 — Humoured Appointment of Henry Brougham in Mr. 
Crokor's place — ^The Regency Bill — ^The Prince Regent and the Whigs 
— ^The 'Lady of the Lake' — Incidents of the French War — Mr. 
Perceval on the Currency and on French Affairs — Difficulty of obtain- 
ing Continental News — ^Mr. Walter and the Times — ^Mr. Croker's 
Assistance — ^Mr. Walter declines to support the Liverpool Ministry — 
A new First Lord at the Admiralty — Catholic Enumcipation in 
Grattan's Bill— Elected for Athlone— The War of 1812 with the 
United States — ^English and American Frigates — ^Mr. Croker's Sugges- 
tion to English Naval Officers — Robert Peel on Mr. Canning and Lord 
Wellesley — Peel on his Life in Ireland — ^Robert Southey on his Literary 
Work — Office Seekers and their Reception — ^Walter Scott and Robert 
Southey — ^ITie Laureateship — ^Thomas Moore — Proposed Sale of an 
Office — ^The Prince Regent. 

The complete series of Mr. Croker's own letters, carefully 
copied into well-bound volumes, begins in 1811, and extends 
to 1834. Within this period, and especially between the 
years 1814 and 1830, scarcely anything of importance 
appears to be missing ; before the first date, and after the 
last, the correspondence must have been somewhat irregularly 
kept, although a large proportion of the letters received by 
Mr. Croker was preserved. His replies to these letters are, 
in many cases, not to bo found. It is probable that during 
the first year or two of Mr. Croker's official life, he gave little 
attention to his private correspondence ; his time was almost 
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wholly taken up with the routine duties which daily pressed 
upon him, and with his parliamentary work. He had been 
a little more than a year in his new position before there 
seemed to be a probability of his losing it. In 1810, politics 
were in a highly unsettled state, and the general expectation 
was that a change of Ministry could not be long deferred. 
The derangement of the King (George III.) recurred in so 
decided a form that little hope was entertained of his 
recovery by the most sanguine of his friends, and it was well 
known that the doctors looked upon his case as hopeless. 
The friends and advisers of the Prince of Wales were openly 
opposed to Mr. Perceval's Ministry, the Prince himself hated 
the Prime Minister, and lists of the new Administration 
were circulated in every club in London. It was sup- 
posed that Lord Grenville and Lord Grey would be at the 
head of the coming Government, and that Henry Brougham 
would take Mr. Croker's place at the Admiralty. It could 
not be doubted that Mr. Perceval's position was as weak as it 
well could be ; he was not popular in the country, and before 
his accession to power, as well as afterwards, events ran steadily 
against him. The Walcheren disaster, the Peninsula expedi- 
tion, the appointment of Sir Arthur Wellesley as commander 
— everything was regarded by the people with more or less 
disfavour and suspicion. Mr. Croker was, to all appearance, 
fully justified in the conviction that his tenure of office was 
very precarious. 

During the debates on the Regency Bill, Mr. Croker 
delivered a powerful speech in the House of Commons in 
favour of the Ministerial proposition, and it soon appeared 
that the Prince of Wales had no intention of doing anything 
to bring about the removal of Mr. Perceval in favour of his 
Whig friends. It afterwards turned out that he was not very 
anxious to assist them even when the death of Mr. Perceval 
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gave Iiim a fair opportunity of doing so. So far from being 
willing to see Lord Grey in office, for instance, he declared 
that he wouJd have abdicated if Lord Grey had been forced 
upon him ;" and thus it befell that a Tory Minister. Lord Liver- 
pool— wlio has been much ridiculed by a Tory Minister of 
our own day as the " Arch Metliocrity " — was put in the place 
of the assassinated Premier, and remained in power from 
1812 to 1827. 

There are no letters from Mr, Croker of any conaeqaence 
in relation to the Regency debates, but in June, 1811, 
he briefly touched npon public affairs in a communication 
to a friend :— 

I hear from a good hand that the King ia doing much better 
than the public reports would give us ground for believing — 
tliis is the only circumstance of any luterest wliicli I have to 
communicate. Tlie few people I see all come to me with 
hopes. One hopes for a llussian war, another for a Spanish 
victory, a third for an American peace, and a fourth for an 
American war. As for the two latter, I have not even the 
means of forming a hope or a fear. About Spain I am at 
this moment very anxious, and about Russia I sincerely hope 
she may not break with France too soon. A feverish and 
jealous peace I think more useful than unconnected and 
uncomhined war. Such a peace might end in a general war ; 
such a war could but end in a general subjection. 

But the greater part of Mr. Croker's correspondence at 
this period is of literary or social interest In tlie two follow- 
ing letters, Walter Scott requests Mr. Croker's acceptance of 
the 'Lady of the Lake' (published in 1810), and expresses 
hie thanks for 'Talavera': — 

* "Three times that day, before diiuter and eRet dinner, he declared 
that if Lord Grey had boon forceil upon him, he ahould have abdicftted." 
Lunl Buasell's ' Momoira of Moore,' L 360 ; Bugkinghain'a ' Memoirs of the 
Kcgency,' &c. 
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Walter Scott to Mr, Croker, 

Edinburgh, May 3rd, 1810. 

JMy dear Sir, 

This comes to entreat your obliging acceptance of a certain 
square volume called ' The Lady of the Lake/ I am now 
enabled to send her to my friends as the Komans of yore 
used to lend their wives, and greatly it is to my own relief; 
for never was man more bored of his wife (and that's a bold 
word) than 1 am of the said Lady. I hope, however, you 
will find her agreeable company for an evening or two — and 
I don't think you will be disposed greatly to abuse me for 
using your cover for another copy to be left at Hatchard's for 
Canning, who did me the honour to wish to see it as soon as 
possible. I would you were all together again, and am apt 
to hope it may yet come round. 

Believe me, dear sir. 

Ever your truly obliged, 

Walter Scott. 

Oct lOth, [1810]. 

My dear Sir, 

I drop you these few lines, not to engage you in corre- 
spondence, for which I am aware you have so little time, but 
merely to thank you very sincerely for the eighth edition of 
your beautiful and spirited poem and the kind letter which 
accompanied it. Whatever the practised and hackneyed critic 
may say of that sort of poetry, which is rather moulded in 
an appeal to the general feelings of mankind than the 
technical rules of art, the warm and universal interest taken 
by those who are alive to fancy and feeling, will always 
compensate for his approbation, whether entirely withheld or 
given with tardy and ungracious reluctance. Many a heart 
has kindled at your * Talavera * which may be the more patriotic 
for the impulse as long as it shall last. I trust we shall soon 
hear from the conqueror of tliat glorious day such news as 
may procure us "another of the same." His excellent 
conduct, joined to his high and undaunted courage, make him 
our Nelson on land, and though I devoutly wish that his force 
could be doubled, I shall feel little anxiety for the event of 
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a day in which he is only outnumbered by one-third. Tour 
acceptable bulletin looks well and auspiciously. The matter 
of Lucien Bonaparte is one of the most surpriBing which has 
occnrred in our day — a Frenchman refusing at once a crown, 
and declining to part with his wife, is indeed one of the 
most uncommon exhibitions of an age fertile in novelties as 
wonderful aa portentous. 

Believe me, my dear sir. 

Ever your truly grateful, 

Walter Scott. 

Concerning ' Talavera,' Mr. Murray sent him a note in 
April of this year to inform him that he liad printed another 
edition, and adding, " it has been more successful than any 
short poem that I know, exceeding in circulation Mr. Heber'a 
' Palestine ' or ' Europe,' and even Mr. Canning's ' TJlm ' and 
'Trafalgar.'" 

In the following letters, some incidents of the French war, 
of a kind which at that time were by no means uncommon on 
our coasts, were brought to Mr. Croker's notice : — 

Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Barrow to Mr. Croker. 

Hamsgate, Ju)? 18th, 1810. 

We had the mortification of seeing two colliers captured 
the other evening close under the North Foreland, when not 
a single cruiser was in sight, except one in Margate Road*. 
See if there is not a Lieutenant Leach commanding tha 
" Cracker " gun-brig, and if that gun-brig is not on the Fore- 
land station. This gentleman, I understand, has a house at 
Birchington, where he nauaUy daps, and for this purpose 
Margate lioads is a very convenient place for liia vessel to 
lie in. The Admiral must be remarkably good-natured to 
grant him this indulgence, so advantageous to the enemy's 
privateers. 

Eamsgate, July 27tb, 1810. 

Last night, about eight o'clock, I had the mortification of 
seeing from my window two French lugger privateers very 
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quickly take possession of an Ordnance Hoy close astern to the 
Galloper Light, and in the face of our whole squadron in the 
Downs, not one of which attempted to move a peg. Without 
pretending to much knowledge of naval tactics, I cannot 
help feeling, as everybody here feels, that there is some mis- 
management of our naval force in the Channel, or the enemy 
would not dare, in the height of summer and during fine 
weather and broad daylight, come over and beard us close 
to our own coast; it is mortifying enough to hear people 
publicly crying out, " Aye, this is what we get for paying 
taxes to keep up the navy; a French privateer is not 
worth capturing, she will not pay the charges of condem- 
nation." If there be truth in this, Mr. Yorke* will have 
the merit of curing the evil by the promotion of Brown 
and MaxwelL 

I am, dear Croker, 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Barrow. 

Mr. Perceval to Mr. Croker. 

Sunday, Nov. 11th, 1810. 

Dear Croker, 

I thank you for the sight of H.'s pamphlet.t I have run 
through it, I cannot say read it, for it requires much more 
reading than I have had time yet to give it It is in many 
parts very able — in all very specious; in many, however, 
I presume to think, very fallacious, and particularly unfair 
in keeping out of sight so much as it does the circumstance 
of interrupted commercial intercourse with the Continent 
which in my opinion is sufficient, together with the causes 
which he mentions, to account for almost all these symptoms 
and phenomena which he ascribes solely to the supposed 
excess in our paper circulation. The truth probably lies 
between the two extremes of opinion upon this point; but 
the practical danger and difficulty of this experiment, so 
immensely in my mind at least, weighs down the mischief, 

• [Mr. Charles Yorke, The First Lord of the Admiralty.] 

t [The pamphlet referred to was published in 1810 by Mr. Huskisson, 

and was entitled *The Question Concerning the Depreciation of our 

Currency Stated and Examined.*] 
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wliicli he supposes to exist from the over-iSBue of paper, that 
I should coiiRidei the measure he proposes as tantamount to 
a Parliamentary declaration that we must submit to any 
t^mis of iM.-nce rather than continue the war, which, I appre- 
Jiend under his project, would be found utterly impossible. 

Tours very truly, 

Sp. p. 



ifcmorandum hy Mr. Pa-cn>ai inclosed in the above. 

I do not know that what is written on the accompanying 
pages is worth your perusal, but it explains a little more 
w^t I allude to above respecting the interrupted intercourse 
in commerce with the Continent, which I conceive to be so 
very material a part of that question, 

" It is absurd to suppose that any other process can ba 
necessary than that of restoring things to their natural 
course" (the last member of the last sentence of Huskisson's 
pamphlet, see page 149). I would ask any man who has 
read nothing upon tliis subject but Huskisson's pamphlet, 
whether he can believe tliat it is in the power — the physical 
pourr — of Parliament to restore to their natural course all 
tkate things which most materially bear upon the present 
question ? — and if it is not possible, how idle is it to say 
that nothing else is necessary than to restore things to tlieir 
natural course. 

His mode of doing it is for the Bank to buy up gold, and 
to resume their payments in specie. 

But supposing his view to be correct respecting the depre- 
ciation of our circulating medium (which, to say the least of 
it, I conceive to be a most exaggerated view of it), can any 
man say that our want being ^aa Huskisson supposes it to be) 
to get more gold into this country from foreign countries 
(wWch cannot be brought here either by the Bank or any 
one else but by purchasing it with some equivalent), will 
any man say that these orders of the enemy, which impede 
in so great a degree, if they do not absolutely prevent, the 
introduction of our manufacture and merchandise into the 
Continent (by which alone we can purchase the gold from 
the Continent), are not some of the cirenmatances, and some 
too of the most operative, which make gold an article so 
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difficult to get and to keep here ? — or that there are not cir- 
cumstances which must be removed before '' things can be 
restored to their natural course " ? Yet over these circum- 
stances Parliament has no control 

We want gold, and Huskisson supposes it to exist in 
sufficient quantity on the Continent. Our warehouses are 
clogged with merchandise which the Continent would be 
most glad to purchase, but their tyrant will not let them ; if 
he would, we should get their gold in exchange. Till, then, 
such an alteration takes place in the world as will admit of the 
freer intercourse in trade, no measure can be effectual as to 
the object of acquiring that gold but one which may at once 
prevent our buying those articles from the Continent which 
they wish to sell, and which we indispensably want — I say 
indispensably y if we are to carry on the war ; and that shall 
put a stop to that immense foreign expenditure which, as 
long as the war continues on, would drain out of this country 
every new importation of gold and silver which any pur- 
chases, however extravagant of the Bank, could possibly 
procure. 

The difficulty of getting trustworthy news from the 
Continent at this period was great, and it is well known 
that no one displayed greater enterprise and spirit in the 
endeavour to overcome the difficulty, and to satisfy the 
very reasonable demands of the public for prompt informa- 
tion, than Mr. John Walter, of the Times — the son of the 
original proprietor. The Times had its special packet- 
boats running, but they were frequently interfered with 
under one pretext or another, and the Government officials 
did not scruple to try by every means in their power to 
enable their own organs to leave the independent journal far 
behind in the race. Mr. Walter was not to be beaten. His 
organisation and plans were so perfect that in 1809 he was 
able to annoimce the capitulation of Flushing two days 
before the news was otherwise known, even to the Ministry. 
Early in Mr. Croker's official career Mr. Walter addressed 
several letters to him on the subject. 
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Mt. John Walter to Mr. Croker. 



SiK, 



PriDting House Square, May dth, 1811. 



I take the liberty of addreasing you upon a subject which 
haa been suggested to me in relation to the procurement 
of French papers. The difficulty of obtaining these has 
increased lately to an extraordinary degree, to overcome 
which a plan has been proposed to the following effect. 

It is pretty certain that no French jouraab whatsoever can 
be procured but by the means of smugglers. A person of 
this description, who is in collusion with a French officer 
near a certain port, is willing to exchange this contraband 
traffic in whicli be has been hitherto engaged for one which 
is perfectly innocent with respect to its operation upon the 
public revenue, namely, the conveyance of French papers 
oiJy to England. He feels disposed to engage in this traffic, 
if he could be well assured of certain facilities which seem to 
be necessary to the execution of the scheme. Government, 
I apprehend, will be no less desirous than myself of obtain- 
ing the information contained in these papers. I do not 
mean to ask the permission in this instance directly, but 
only to know, in the way of information (if you would have 
the goodness to satisfy me), whether there would be any 
impropriety in requesting the Admiralty to grant this man's 
vessel a protection for the purpose above specified, upon the 
sole condition that no smuggled goods whatsoever should be 
transported by him. With this understanding, I should, of 
coui^e, transmit you the papers received with all possible 
dispatch. 

As I before specified, I only wish now to inquire whether 
there is any impropriety in making the application, en- 
gaging, so far as I can possibly be answerable for the conduct 
of the person employed, that the object of Iiis voyages shall 
be totally remote from anything connected with contraband 
trade. 

I have the honour to remsdn, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

John Walter, Jun. 

Neither the assistance given to him by Mr. Croker, nor 
any other consideration, could lead Mr. Walter to eaciifice 
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any portion of that spirit of independence which always 
characterised him. When, on the assassination of Mr. Per- 
ceval, it was perceived that the old Administration was 
substantially to remain in power, the proprietor of the 
Times took the first opportunity — only nine days after 
Bellingham's fatal act— of expressing his opinions to Mr. 
Croker, in his usual manly and straightforward way : — 

Mr. John Walter to Mr. Croker. 

Wednesday night, May 20th, [1812]. 

My dear Sib, 

I learn from the evening papers that no important changes 
will take place in the Administration. This, I confess, 
appears to me to be a circumstance of that nature which 
must oblige me to consider attentively the part I ought to 
take in so perplexing situation of things. I have much 
to thank you for on the score of friendly communications, 
and many motives for personal esteem and respect; but 
I cannot, I fear, extend these sentiments much beyond your- 
self, or at least not to the general body of the Administra- 
tion, as it is at present likely to be composed. I hope, 
therefore, you will not think me taking too great a liberty if 
I frankly inform you that I must hesitate at engaging by 
implication to support a body of men so critically situated, 
and so doubtful of national support, as those to wljom public 
affairs are now likely to be entrusted. This political separa- 
tion, however — if such it be — will produce no breach on my 
part of personal esteem ; but it might seem unfair in me to 
receive farther assistance, when I cannot make the return, 
which I have hitherto done with so much pleasure. 

T remain, with great respect, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obliged servant, 

John Walter, Jun. 

Mr, Croker to Sir Bichard Keats. 

March 31st, 1812. 

Mr. Yorke and Sir Eichard Bickerton left us [the Admi- 
ralty] on the 25th instant. Sir Eichard to hoist his flag at 
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Portemouth, and Mr. Yorke to rear turnips at his saline 
farm at Bonington. The latter ia really a loss to the public 
service ; lie was indefatigable in his attention to Iiis duty, and 
I believe acted in the most consctentious manner in the 
discharge of it ; but we had been very unlucky in his time, 
and 80 many untoward circumstances, together with a dis- 
position naturally anxious and nervous, rendered Iiim at last 
heartily tired of the Admiralty ; and he insisted on retiring, 
Tery much to the regret of the Government, and I even 
believe of the Regent. 

Lord Melville • ia a most amiable and worthy man, and 
very good at business, and I am mistaken if he be not 
popular witli the service and the country. I am sure he will 
desire to be so with both. The French have a little squadron 
at sea, which we miss, as Skirmisii in the play misses the 
bottle ; I hope, like Skirmish, we shall catch it at last. 

J. W. C. 

Mr. Croker retained his office under the new Prime 
Minister, although he differed from Lord Liverpool on more 
than one issue of the day, including the question of Catho- 
lic Emancipation. He supported the Catholic claims, as 
Mr, Perceval had justly said, on " true no-Popery principles." 
His views may be gathered from a reply to an address from 
the Koman Catholic electors of Do\vu, thanking him for his 
votes in Parliament : — 



I beg you will state to them that I am happy to have 
deserved their approbation ; 1 felt it was my duty to be in 
my place in Parliament on every part of that important 
(Question, and to give my decideil vote for what apjieared to 
me to be a measure of just and liberal policy and of national 
conciliation. 

The failure of tliat measure and the consequences which 
must follow from the temper with which the measure itself 
was received in Ireland have given me sincere pain ; but it 
is a consolation to me to tliink that for tliat failure I am as 
little responsible as for those consequences ; and that in one 

' [The now Kitst Lord.] 
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of the closest divisions that ever took place in the House of 
Commons on a great national question where the parties 
were, if I may use the expression, neck and rveck^ and where 
a single vote was of the utmost importance — I am, I say, 
well pleased to think that I was not absent from my duty. 

While he retained his ofl&ce, however, he was unsuccessful 
in retaining his seat for Down, and his opponent, who 
represented the anti-Catholic interest, was elected. For 
Mr. Croker himself a seat was secured for the borough of 
Athlone. 

It is well known that Lord Wellingtoor was much annoyed 
and harassed by the hostile criticisms which pursued him 
throughout his campaign in the Peninsula. His feelings on 
the subject are forcibly described in the following letter : — 

Lord Wellington to Mr, Croker. 

Cartaxo, December 20th, 1810. 

My dear Sir, 

I am very much obliged to you for your notes to the 
4th inst., and I am happy to learn that the King is doing 
so well. 

In regard to affairs here I must continue to do what I think 
will be good for the people of England under all the circum- 
stances of the case, and not what I learn jfrom this or from 
that print will please them. 

The licentiousness of the press, and the presumption of the 
editors of the newspapers, wliich is one of the consequences of 
their licentiousness, have gone near to stultify the people of 
England; and it makes one sick to hear the statements 
of supposed facts, and the comments upon supposed transac- 
tions here, which have the effect only of keeping the minds of 
the people of England in a state of constant alarm and 
anxiety, and of expectation which must be disappointed. 

In the early part of the campaign all was alarm and 
gloomy anxiety ; the British army was doomed to destruction, 
and I was to be well thought of if I could bring any part of 
it off the Peninsula without disgrace. Then came the battle 
of Busaco, and nothing would then suit the editors of the 
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newspapers but that Maasena's army should be destroyed, 
although it was 20,000 men stronger than mine in tliat action ; 
and, making a very lai^ allowance for reinforcements to 
mine in the retreat, and for losses to the enemy in their 
advBuce, the numbers must have been nearly equal in the 
first days in October. Those who have seen or know any- 
thing of armies are aware that a combined army made up aa 
mine is, and always has been, partly of recruits and in a great 
measure of soldiers in a state of convalescence, and composed 
of officers unaccustomed to the great operations of war, is not 
equal to a French army ; and those who have been engt^ed 
with a French army know that it is not so very easily destroyed, 
even by one equal to contend with it. But nothing will suit 
editors (friends and foes are alike) but that the enemy should 
be swept from the face of the earth ; and for a month they 
kept tlie people of England in trembling expectation of 
receiving the accounts of an action which was to relieve 
Europe from the yoke of the tyrant. 

Then every word in a despatch is not only scrupulously 
weighed and canvassed, but synonymous terms are found out 
for, and false arguments are founded upon, expressions to 
wluch meanings are assigned which never entered into the 
contemplation of the writer. All this, I conclude, for the 
instruction of the people of England ! 

I really believe that, owing to the ignorance and presump- 
tion and licentiousness of the press, the most ignorant people 
in the world of military and political affairs (excepting tlie 
domestic polities of their own country) are the people of 
England ; and I cannot but think that I act wisely and 
honestly towards them to do what I think is good for them, 
rather tlian what will please them. At tlie same time it is 
shameful to see the negligence of these same editors (who are 
80 acute in respect to expressions and dates and reasonings in 
the despatches of a Kritish officer) in respect to the lies of the 
' Moniteur.' In the last paper which I have received I see 
a letter of Massena's, published in the 'Moniteur' of the 
23rd November, supposed to have lieen written on the 3rd of 
Novemlier, and to have been carried by General Foy. A 
little reflection would show the editors that General Foy 
could not have gone the distance in the time. In fact he left 
Massena on the 7th of October. But the letter which is pub- 
lished states that the paragraphs in the English newspapers 
about his distresses are lalsehoods. It might have been 
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expected that this attack upon their veracity might have 
attracted their attention ! But what are the paragraphs 
alluded to, and when were they published ? 

They were the paragraphs published in consequence of 
the letters sent from here on the 13th and 19th October. 
Now I expect that Massena has never seen either English or 
any other newspaper or letter (excepting those which I have 
sent him) since he entered Portugal in September ; but unless 
he received these paragraphs by flying pigeons, and if he had 
had the best post in Europe, he could not have known on the 
3rd of November at Alenquer of the paragraphs written in 
London in consequence of letters from Portugal of the 13th 
and 14th October. This despatch, therefore, of the 3rd of 
November is manifestly forged. But nobody in England 
could find it out ! ! 

Then the supposed statement of General Foy is as false 
evidently as the letter from Massena is spurious. I don't 
appeal to my despatches for the truth of the fact, but to 
Massena's intercepted despatches, the originals of which were 
sent home to Government and were published, and which 
contradict every word of it. But how interesting it is to the 
people of England and to the world to show them that the 
whole system in France is falsehood and fraud, and that not 
a word of truth is ever published in France, particularly 
respecting the affairs of the Peninsula ; and whatever proofs 
of these facts may have been drawn from these papers and 
from the circumstances known to the whole world, not an 
editor has taken the smallest notice of them. On the con- 
trary, I understand that, when these publications reached 
England, notes were changed, and it was again supposed 
we were in a bad way. Even now it is represented, and with 
success, that England must pay the expense of feeding the 
people of Lisbon ! ! ! 

However grievous it is, and however injurious to the 
country, I cannot avoid laughing when I reflect upon all this 
folly ; and I don't know why I have taken the trouble of 
writing you so much upon it I shall either fight a battle or 
not as I shall find it advantageous. The enemy have suffered 
enormously, and at this moment, including Spaniards, I have 
the inferior army by ten thousand men. But there is a great 
deal of difierence (particularly in the blood to be spilt) 
between fighting in a position which I choose or in one in 
which the enemy choose to fight ! And the difference snakes 
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the question which the Loudon editora and their readers 
cannot comprehend. There are, besides, some other con- 
siderations to be weighed iipon which I will not trouble after 
having written you so loug a letter about nothing, but to 
which it is obvious that these same wise gentlemen have 
never adverted. 

Ever, my dear Sir, 

Yours moat faitlifully, 

WELLraGTON. 

lluring the year 1812 there occurred the serious differences 
witli the United States which led to war between the two 
countries. English seamen who deserted the Royal service 
were glad to enter that of the American Government, where 
they deemed themselves secure. Tlie captains under whom 
they served refused to allow their vessels to be aeitrched by 
British ships, and in tliis course they were sustained by the 
authorities at Washington. The dispute had been going on 
ever since the outbreak of the war with France, and Franco 
herself bad injured the commerce of the United States more 
than England, by the restrictions alio had placed upon 
American trade. This waa felt and acknowledged at the 
time in the United States, and there was a great opposition 
to the war, the Federalista maintaining that it waa unjust, 
while the Democrata aupported it because it tended to assist 
France in her struggle with England. The Federalists even 
held a Convention in Connecticut to oppose the continuance 
of the war ; but the struggle lingered on for nearly three years, 
and waa ultimately brought to an end by the Treaty of Ghent 
(Dec. 24th, 1814), in which the right of search was not even 
mentioned, so that, so far as regards official cogniaance, the 
quastion waa left precisely where it was at first. 

In the course of tlie controversy in 1812, Mr, Croker 
published a pamphlet explanatory of the position taken by 
the Brit^h Government. It was entitled 'A Key to the 
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Orders in Council/ and was confined to a recapitulation of 
the decrees and orders issued by Great Britain, France, and 
the United States, since 1806. But the naval glory of 
England was tarnished by the successes of the American 
naval force, — especially by the surrender of an entire British 
squadron of six vessels to an American squadron of nine, on 
Lake Erie. The English vessels were, as a rule, unequally 
matched, as was shown clearly enough in the first action 
which was fought — ^that between the Ghierriere and the 
Constitviion. At first sight, it appeared to the English 
people that their frigates had been defeated by ships of 
equal size, but it was soon ascertained that the American 
ships were one-third larger than the English in size, com- 
plement, and weight of metal, and that they were in fact 
line-of-battle ships in disguise. They were fully able to 
cope with the smaller description of British vessels, which 
at that time were classed in the line-of-battle. Opposition 
newspapers were loud in their outcries against the Naval 
Administration, and charges of neglect and incompetency 
were plentifully showered on the Admiralty. Mr. Croker 
met these attacks in a series of clever letters published in 
the Courxer newspaper, imder the signature of "Nereus," 
and at the same time he rendered a much greater service to 
the British seamen and the nation by persuading the Cabinet 
and the Admiralty to allow him to issue a confidential 
circular, which he believed would produce important results. 
The following is the circular : — 

My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having received 
intelligence that several of the American ships of war are 
now at sea, I have their Lordships' commands to acquaint 
you therewith, and that they do not conceive that any of 
his Majesty's frigates should attempt to engage, single handed, 
the larger class of American ships, which, though they may 
be called frigates, are of a size, complement, and weight of 
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metal much beyond that class, and more resembling line-of- 
battle ships. 

In the event of one of his Majesty's frigates under your 
orders falling in with one of these ships, hia captain should 
endeavour in the first instance to secure the retreat of his 
Majesty's ship, but if he finds tliat he has an advantage in 
sailing he should endeavour to manoeuvre, and keep company 
with her, without coming to action, in the hope of falling in 
with some other of his Majesty's ships, with whose assistance 
the enemy might he attacked with a reasonable hope of 



It is their Lordships' further directions that you make 
this known as soon as possible to the several captains com- 
manding his Majesty's ships. 

Mr. Croker always maintained that tliere was nothing in 
these instructions to prevent an officer from fighting if he 
thought he could do so with success ; the Admiralty merely 
assumed the responsibility of restraining high-spirited men 
from unnecessarily seeking a contest with ships of nominally 
the same class but which, in reality, were far superior in 
strength. This fighting spirit led to the celebrated duel 
between the S/uin7ion and the Chesapeake, in which the British 
comraandet won. It was, however, a somewhat barren vic- 
tory. The circular issued by Mr. Croker was success- 
ful in its object. No more unequal fights took place. In 
illustration of the difficulty the Admiralty had in obtaining 
correct information, Mr. Croker used to say that when one of 
the American large frigates was at Spithead shortly before 
the war broke out, some oflUcers were ordered to visit het 
and report the result of their inspection. They expressed 
the opinion that she differed but little from our fii^t-class 
frigates, thougli, as it eventually turned out, she was in every 
way superior. 

It is in this year also that the first letter of Robert Peel 
to Mr. Croker is to be found among the correspondence. 
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They had already been friends for a long period, and doubt- 
less had corresponded, but a diligent search has failed to 
bring to light any letter of Peel's earlier than that which 
follows. Peel was at that time, it will be remembered. 
Secretary for Ireland. The letter relates to the refusal of 
Canning and Lord Wellesley to join the new Adminis- 
tration on Perceval's death, and their failure to make any 
coalition which would have sufficed to form the basis of 
another Government : — 

Mr, Fed to Mr. Croker. 

Dublin, Oct. 30th, 1812. 

My dear Croker, 

Lord Melville wrote a letter to you which he allowed 
me to read, and the subject of which you are, of course, now 
fully apprized of, and which I destroyed, as it could not have 
reached you before your arrival at the Admiralty. 

I am sorry that the parliamentary aspect is not so good in 
England as I trust that it is with us, and I am much surprised 
at the accession of strength which from your letter Canning 
and Lord Wellesley appear to have acquired. 

I am not, however, much alarmed by it, as I trust and 
believe that the House of Commons, after what has passed will 
support Lord Liverpool against either or both of them combined. 
As for Lord Wellesley, I consider him a sort of appendage to 
Mr. Canning — incumbrance, perhaps the latter would say. I 
should think his Lordship could not be very well satisfied 
when he found that the change of a moment in Mr. Canning's 
determination to accept office saved him the trouble of de- 
liberating whether he would succeed the Duke of Bichmond 
or not. 

I hope we may fight out this battle as we have fought out 
many others ; there was a time when I should have hjid less 
fears, and when perhaps, from every private and public feel- 
ing, I should have seen our little champion go forth with his 
sling and with his sword, and bring down the mightiest of 
his enemies, and felt prouder in his triumph ; but there never 
was a time when I felt more determined to do all I could to 
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aup]M)rt the Government on its present footing and on tlio 
principles on which it will meet Parliament, 

If I understood, as I believe I did, the offers made ti> 
Canning, I think they were fair ones, as lie Iiimself mnat 
have thought when he accepted them ; and as to keeping him 
down, the Government know his power too well not to wish 
to have it exerted in their favour. 

I think in the worst event we shall gain one here, in the 
l)eat we shall have six friends in the place of six enemies, 
but that is supposing three of the old members wlio remain 
in to be equally friendly, and three of the new ones to have 
the disposition which is now attached to tliem, 

I am, dear Croker, 

Yours affeotionately. 

EOBEBT Teel. 

In another letter Peel gives some account of his mode of 
life in Ireland : — 

I have survived the hospitality of Ireland hitherto, con- 
trary to my expectation. I have scarcely dined once at 
home since my arrival. I see no great prospect of it for 
some time to come, excepting with about twenty-tive guests. 
I am just opening upon the campaign, and have visions of 
future feasts studded with Lord Mayors and Sheriffs Elect. 
I fancy I see some who think that the Government of 
England have a strange notion of Ireland when they put a 
man here who drinks port, and as little of that as he can. 
Tlie Governor of the Bank remarked with horror that I was 
not fully impressed with the necessity of toasting the glorious 
memory. 

One of the great troubles of Mr. Croker's life at the 
Admiralty arose from the avalanche of applications for office 
which fell upon liis desk day after day and year after year. 
At that period, when official favour was all that was required 
to get a man into the service of his country, everybody occu- 
pying an official position was beset with applicants for place, 
and Mr, Croker appeal's to have heen hesiegcd from morning 
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till night. His friends were importunate, and yet he had no 
places to give away. He was very chary indeed about using 
his influence over the Board of Admiralty, for he considered 
that it was no part of his duty to recommend any person for 
employment, and he was strongly opposed to anything which 
savoured of jobbery in public ofiSces. Some of the appli- 
cations which were sprung upon him by intimate personal 
friends were so far beyond the bounds of decorum or reason, 
that they provoked retorts which could not have been very 
pleasant to the unfortunate oflSce-seekers. The following 
may be taken as examples : — 

Mr. Croker to . 

June 8th, 1812. 

A young man came to me yesterday with a letter 
from Mrs. * to request of me to " make him a mid- 
shipman. " I cannot conceal from you my surprise and 

concern that Mrs. should write to me on matters of 

business, about which ladies can know nothing. If she had 
asked you to do this, you would probably have been able to 
tell her that I have no more to say to the making of mid- 
shipmen, as she calls it, than to the making of archbishops, 
and that if even I had the power, it might be prudent, before 
the poor young man was sent over here,t to ask me whether I 
was inclined to exert it. You could also have told her that 

was not a person concerning whom I was likely to be 

interested, as I know as little of the uncle as of the nephew. 
You might also perhaps have told her that no captain will 
take a young man as midshipman whose friends cannot allow 
him thirty or forty pounds per annum. You finally would 
have informed her that a man turned of nineteen years of 
age is more than six years too old to begin a sea life, 
and that he would be entering on the profession with the 
most deplorable prospects. And having told her all this, you 
would have saved the poor young man the expense and 

• [The wife of the gentleman to whom Mr. Croker's letter was addressed.] 
t [From Ireland.] 
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mortification of a journey to London, where lie does not 

know a souj, and where he cannot meet anything but 
disappointment, and perhaps ruin. 



To aiwilier Fi-iend. 

If Mra. ¥- — - is the daughter or the sister of my father's 

late friend. Major F (whom I never aaw in my life), 

she might have known that my name was not Croaker ; and 
when ahe next himents that the Board of Admiralty does not 

answer Mr. L 'aletters, though its Secretary does, pray hint 

to her that Mr. L knows little of his profession if he does 

not know that the Board of Admiralty never does write a 
letter (and indeed I hardly see how it could), and ttiat it is 
for this reason that it has a Secretary. 



It is quitfi evident, however, that Mr. Croker's kindness of 
heart induced him to exert his influence in various ways for 
the benefit of such of his friends as seemed to have a fair 
claim upon Ms consideration. Tims he obtained an appoint- 
ment for Mr. Tliomas Scott, who was described by his 
brother, the great novelist, as " a very honest and pleasant 
fellow." At a later period, he endeavoured to get a son of 
Robert Bums a clerkship in the Mint, but failed. In 1813, 
he had some share in placing Robert Southey in the post 
of Poet Laureate, which had been offered to Scott and 
declined. Southey accepted it under an implied condition 
which ia now taken for granted on all sides. 



Jiobert Stndltey to Mr. Croker. 

Stroatliam, Saturday Afternoon. 

[Probably in Sejitember, 1813.] 

Twenty years ago, when I had a reputation to win, it 
would have been easy for me to furnish odes upon demand 
on any subject. This is no longer the case. I should go to 
the task like a schoolboy, with reluctance and a sense of 
incapacity for executing it well ; but unless I could so perform 

VOL, I. E 
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it as to give credit to the office, certain it is that the office 
could give none to me. 

But if these periodical exhibitions were dispensed with, and 
I were left to write upon great events, or to be silent, 
according as the spirit moved, I should then thankfully 
accept the office as a mark of honourable distinction, which 
it would then become. 

I write thus to you, not as proposing terms to the Prince, 
an impropriety of which I should be fully aware, but as to a 
friend who has more than once shown me acts of kindness 
which I had no reason to expect and by whose advice I 
would be guided. 

In the previous month of May, Southey had published his 
' Life of Nelson,* a work which he had expanded from an 
article in the Quarterly Review, at Mr. Murray's suggestion. 
Mr. Croker at once formed the opinion of tliis performance 
which has ever since been entertained by the public ; and he 
wrote to Southey an encouraging letter, prophes3ring that the 
book would always be ' The Popular Life of Nelson,* and 
entering into some interesting particulars concerning the 
battle of Copenhagen, and Nelson's famous refusal to obey 
the signal to discontinue the action. 

Mr. Croker to Robert Southey. Extract. 

May 7th, 1813. 

On the subject of the Copenhagen fight, I have an observa- 
tion or two to make to you, which I have from the best 
authority, namely, my friend Admiral Domett, now a Lord of 
the Admiralty ; at the period of the battle, Captain of the 
Fleet to Sir Hyde Parker. Domett, as you will easily 
believe, exceedingly regretted the signal of recall made by 
Sir Hyde, but he gives a reason for it highly honourable to 
that officer. " I will make the signal of recall," said Sir 
Hyde, " for Nelson's sake ; if he is in a condition to continue 
the action successfully, he will disregard it ; if he is not, it will 
be an excuse for his retreat, and no blame will be imputed to 
him." And though Domett, not at all agreeing in this fine- 
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spuD (liatinction, urged him, by every posaible reason, not 
to miike the signal, at least nut until a personal ctimmiini- 
cation could be opened, he persisted in doing so, because he 
thought he waa thereby removing the responsibility, in 
case of failure, from Lord Nelson. However, therefore, this 
famous signal may derogate from Sir Hyde's character as a 
seaman, or as a man of foresight and boldness, it at least 
does credit to hia disintereatedneas and generosity of mind ; 
and Domett aaaures me that he was well aware at the 
moment of the consequence to his professional reputation of 
the step he was then taking, but he thought the fire waa too 
hot for Nelson to oppoae, tliat a retreat was probably to be 
mode, and that it would be cowardly to leave Nelson to bear 
the whole aliame, if shame there should be, of the failure. 



It was about this time also that Mr. Croker's acquMntonce 
was renewed with Thomas Moore, who had taken ofTence at 
some allusion to him in print which he imagined had proceeded 
from Croker. Moore's vanity was easily wounded at any 
time. On this particular occasion, Moore wrote to Mr, Croker 
expressing his regret for the coldness with which he had 
treated him. " I have long thought," he said, " that I was a fool 
to quarrel with you, and by no means required your present 
conduct to convince me how much you are, in every way; 
superior to me." Moore had been assisted by Mr. Croker out 
of a serious difficulty in connection with his Bermuda appoint- 
ment (Registrar to the Admiralty Court), the duties of wliich 
the poet found it convenient to discliai^e by deputy. Thifl 
probably accounts for the fervour of his protestations of friend- 
ship. " In warmth of feeling," he declared, " I wUl not be out- 
done, and I assure you it is with all my heart and soul that I 
enter into the renewal of our friendship." With his gratitude 
for the past was mingled a " lively sense of favours to come," 
for lie attempted soon after this to induce Mr. Croker to help 
him in a project, which he had much at heart, for clandestinely 
aelling his appointment to hia deputy — a proposal, as 

E 2 
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Moore coolly admitted in his letter (December 22nd, 1809), 
which " soimds very like one of those transactions which v?e 
patriots cry out against as unworthy of the great Russell and 
Algernon Sydney." Mr. Croker declined to undertake this 
commission, but he gave him some counsel which, had it 
been followed, would have saved Moore from the embarrass- 
ments brought upon him by his deputy a few years later. 

Mr. Croker to Thomas Moore, 

Nov. 13th, 1813. 

I wish I could give you any more agreeable advice on the 
subject of your office than that which I before have given, 
namely, that you should yourself go out and look after your 
profits. I have no doubt that they are well worth your doing 
80, and in your (since acquired) character of father of a 
family, I really think it is your bounden duty to look after 
your family interests. It is very unpoetical, and very 
un-Irish, and very unromantic to attend to worldly cares, 
but if not attended to they at last become too strong for 
the most poetical head and the most ardent heart. 

The following letter is of an earlier date, but it may fitly 
be placed here, in further illustration of the respect which 
Moore at this period felt for Mr. Croker. 

Thomas Moore to Mr, Croker. 

Kegworth, Leicestershire, May 22nd, 1812. 

My dear Croker, 

I dare say you have heard of my having appeared sud- 
denly to my friends in the new characters of a husband and 
a father. If I were quite sure that you feel interested enough 
about an old friend to wish to know the particulars of my 
marriage, you should know them. At all events, I hope it 
will give you pleasure to learn that, though I thought it 
necessary to conceal the business so long (from every one but 
my friends Rogers and the Dowager Lady Donegal), yet the 
moment the revelation took place, all my friends took the 
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excellent creature 1 have married most cordially by the hand, 
and Lady Loudoun and Ijidy Charlotte Eawdon were among 
the first to visit her. They knew the story, and could not 
but respect her. I should have been most happy to have 
made her known to you, but I found it impossible to stand 
the expenses of town, and therefore made a hasty retreat 
into Lord Moira's neighbourhood, where, with his fair library 
and a happy home, I hope to live a life of peace and good- 
ness, and to become at last, perhaps, respectable. 

I am glad to take the opportunity of troubling you with 
the inclosed letter to show you that I am not unmindful of 
your good opinion nor indifferent to your remembrance 



of I 



Ever yours, 

Thomas Moobe. 



It need only he added that Mr. Croker never gave Moore 
any cause of offence, unless it was in declining to become a 
party to the trafficking in public offices which the poet was 
80 eager to undertake, but which he candidly acknowledged 
was unworthy of a true patriot. 



Mt, CrokbY to his Wife. 

August 15th, 1813. 

The Plymouth tel^raph* announces another complete vic- 
tory of Loi-d W. over Soidt on the 30th. When I went to 
the Prince with Uie news this morning he embraced me with 
both arms. You never saw a man so rejoiced. I have seen 
him again to-day, and you cannot conceive how gracious be 
is to me. 

We were very pleasant yesterday, and H.K. Highness has 
asked me to go to the Pavilion Weduesday and Thursday, or 
as long as I can stay. 

* [The uewH wan sent by the old syetom of telegraphing — that \%, by the 
■enmphores on the tops of the hillii, — to the Admiralty. Thii naval 
telegraph had its terminus on the ruof of the Admiralty, and thus it 
hHpiieocd that Mr. Crobcr receivod the ncwii first, and woh able to com- 
oiuuiciitc it tu tho Prince Regent.] 
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The victory referred to was that gained by Wellington over 
Soult, in the battle of the Pyrenees. The intimacy with the 
Prince Begent, begun a few months before this letter was 
written, was continued after the Prince succeeded to the 
throne ; and it led to the king imparting to Mr. Croker his own 
story — M^hich was not always the same story — of his relations 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert. Mr. Croker, however, was much too 
sincere and plain-spoken to be a model courtier, as the Duke 
of Clarence discovered when he had official dealings with 
him at the Admiralty. 
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PtiMi^^ In King's Ships — ApplicatluD from Lord Byron — Mr. Oladstono 
of Liverpool — Tlio Brief Peace of 1814— Monument to Wellington in the 
Ph<EDix Pnrk— Tha 'New Whig Guide'— A Visit to Paris— Latter to 
Canning — Paris afl«r the War — Fouchfi and Talleyrand — Anecdotes of 
Buunainrle — Journal of Events in Itj 15— Intended Duel tietweeii 
Peel and {yConnell — Parliamentary Encounter between Mr. Croker 
and Mr. Tieroey— Tha Elgin Marbles— Mr. Canning's MisBiou to 
Lisbon — Napoleon in Exile — Peel on " Papal Superstition " in Ireland 
—The BombardmeDt of Algiers— Walter Bcott on Byron's ' Politics 
and Morality ' — Letter la Dr. Croly on the Question whether Dryden's 
and Pope's Works were becoming obsolete — Popular Disturlances in 
1616 — A Curious Coincidence, 

One of the advantages incidental to the office of Secretary 
of the Admiralty in Mr. Croker's day was the oppor- 
tunity which it occasionally conferred of obtaining a 
passage in a King's ship to some foreign port — a privilege 
which was highly valued, not only hecause it was much 
pleaaanter to make a voyage in a vessel of the Boyal Navy 
than ia an ordinary merchantman, but also because in that 
disturbed period, when hostile ships were encountered on 
almost every sea, a comparative degree of safety could be 
enjoyed in a Boyal frigate. Many were the applications 
which Mr. Croker received for these favours, which, after all, 
he could only secure by using his influence with the com- 
manders of the vessels, for be had no power or authority of 
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his own to grant them. As a matter of course, however, 
the influence of the Secretary was great, and it seldom failed 
to accomplish the desired purpose. But there were seasons 
when nothing whatever could be done, and this happened to 
be the case in July, 1813, with reference to Lord Byron, who 
was anxious to make his way to Greece, and who applied to 
Mr. Croker to help him. He was obliged to return an answer 
to the effect that he knew no captain who was going out. 
A few weeks later, Mr. Cndcer took the trouble to seek 
out the captain of the Boyne, and to get the desired per- 
mission. Either Lord Byron changed his mind, or he could 
not get ready in time, for he did not sail by this vessel; 
A little later, in reply to a similar request from Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Croker was obliged to make the following explana- 
tion, which serves incidentally to show how reluctant he 
was all through his life to ask for anything for himself: 
" A yoimg lady, a cousin of my own, who had been residing 
with Mrs. Croker these last five years, and who was ordered 
to Lisbon for the same cause as the young lady you mention, 
sailed in a merchant vessel this day week, in a convoy pro- 
tected by three King's ships, in none of which I could take 
the liberty of asking a passage for her." 

Another application of Canning's is worthy, perhaps, of 
passing notice from the fact that it solicited Mr. Croker's 
good oflSces in favour of Mr. Gladstone " of Liverpool," whose 
son, the future Prime Minister, was then not five years old : — 

Mr. Canning to Mr. Croker, 

Liverpool Office, May 16th, 1814. 

My dear Sib, 

Now that the general question of convoy is disposed o^ 
I am earnestly entreated earnestly to entreat your re-con- 
sideration of the particular case of a ship for which, if a licence 
is not obtained to sail without convoy, her voyage will have 
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to be undertaken at a heavy loss. It is the ship Kinganiill 
of Liveipool, belon^ng to Mr. Gladstone, destined for the 
East Indies — a ship of between 5 and 600 tons, armed — 
" a small frigate in appearance"— and capable of beating off 
any ordinary privateer tliat might attack her. She is quite 
ready to put to saa this week. She is a venture of 40,000/., 
and the delay of waiting for a convoy would be highly detri- 
mental to the owner. That she was not ready for the last 
convoy which sailed is to be attributed t« the novelty of the 
undertaking. The singularity of the case seenia to preclude 
any danger of its being considered as a precedent for licences 
for merchant ships of smaller force. 

I am ever, my dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Geokgb Canning. 



There was a transient gleam of peace in 1814 — the calm 
which preceded the last great storm which Buonaparte was 
destined to create in Europe. Mr. Croker profited by this 
lull to go to Paris in the autumn, and he immediately occu- 
pied liiniself with the work of tracing out every spot which 
had been made memorable by the great revolution — the event 
wliich he was never weary of studying. He had collected 
a large library of French journals, tracts, broadsides, and 
other contemporary <locuments relating to it; and he once 
had some plan in hia mind of writing a ' History of the 
Revolution.' At this time, however, Mr. Croker was bent 
not 8o much upon literary achievements as upon the task 
of endeavouring to get a suitable memorial erected to tlie 
hero of the Peninsula in tlie Irish capital, Irislunen of 
every class having made known their desire to do honour in 
some way \a the name of Wellington. Mr. Croker was 
strongly in favour of a column, but his advice was not taken, 
and the miserable design to be seen to-day in the Phtenix 
Park was substituted for it. 
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Mr, Croker to the Secretary of the Wellington Fund. Extract, 

October 7th, 1814. 

I quite agree with the Committee in its predilection for a 
pillar. I was one of the pillarists in the Nelson case, and 
only wish our column had been one of more magnificent 
dimensions. Great height is the cheapest way and one of 
the most certain of obtaining sublimity. Ten thousand 
pounds will build you the highest column in the world, 
and will produce an astonishing effect; fifty thousand 
pounds would not serve to erect an arch, and when it was 
erected you would have it doubted which, it or the Royal 
Exchange, was the more magnificent object; therefore I 
exhort you to keep to the columnar form. Whatever you do 
be at least sure to make it stupendously high; let it be of all 
columns in the world the most lofty. Nelson's is, I suppose, 
about 150 feet, the London monument is 202, Trajan's about 
150, Antoninus' 122, or, as some have it, 180. Buonaparte's 
in the Place Vendome is, I think, near 200. I wish there- 
fore that you should not fall short of 250 feet, and I should 
prefer to have it exactly from the first layer of tiie base to the 
crown of the statue 300 feet. 

Not only had Mr. Croker become by this time a regular con- 
tributor to the Quarterly Review, but he was associated with 
Mr. Peel and Lord Palmerston in supplying political squibs 
and lyrics to the Courier newspaper, resembling in general 
features the * Anti- Jacobin ' and the 'Eolliad.' The verses 
are chiefly parodies of Moore's ' Irish Melodies,' or of Byron's 
songs, and are far above the ordinary level of such composi- 
tions, although there is nothing so remarkably brilliant in 
them as to call for their republication. Most of the allusions 
to persons or events would now be pointless ; the spirit of the 
verse has long since evaporated. The various pieces were 
collected and published in 1815, imder the title of The 
New Whig Guide, and for many years afterwards quotations 
from them were common in periodical literature. A work 
of a different kind was, undertaken by Mr. Croker in the 
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autuma of 1815 — a retrospect of the chief incideiits in 
Buonaparte's career, prepared for the Quarterly. The escape 
from Elba, the Emperor's victory over the Pmasiaiis at I-igny, 
and his subaequeut overthrow at Waterloo, were events wliich 
caused everything else then going on in the world to be put out 
of sight and foi^tten. In March, Mr. Croker sent the follow- 
ing account of the state of affairs to his friend Canning, who 
was then Ambassador Extraordinary at Lisbon : 

Mr. Croker to Mr. Canning. 

Marcb 13th, 1815. 

You will already have heard by your post from Madrid 
thai Buonaparte has landed in France ; and the English 
papers will tell you all the details as far as they have been 
published. I can only add that my private letters from Paris 
are very satisfactory. Great inquietmie, but it is tliat of 
loyalty, and my friends describe the crowds that throng the 
Tuileries as evincing the best spirit possible. But I have 
also seen letters that state tliat there is a good deal of in- 
difference with regard to both parties. The fact I take to bo 
this, tliat the nation is fully content with the Bourbons, that 
tlie higher officers who have something to lose are likely to 
adhere to the king ; that the great class of reformes, who are 
as ill off as they can be, must be inclined t^ take tickets in 
!Xapoleon's lottery', and that the common soldiers to a man 
are Bonapartists ; but the whole people is so volatile, that 
their conduct will be determined by the first accidental 
successes of either party, and with this opinion you may 
easily believe that 1 am not quite so much at my ease as 
most other people are. 

Our riots, which are a good deal exi^erated in the public 
papers, are subsiding, and never were, I think, at all serious ; 
but you know liow timid all constituted authority is on such 
occasions. 

The messenger who was employed to convey to the Roths- 
childs in London the news^of the Victory of Waterloo, was 
ordered to call upon the King of Eraucc (Louis XVIIi,). at 
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Ghent, on the way. He did so, and then proceeded to the 
Bothschilds. After they had extracted from him all the 
information that he possessed, they sent him on to Lord 
Liverpool, the Prime Minister, in order thai the Government 
might receive tidings of this great event. 

Lord Liverpool could make nothing out of the man, and 
after examining and cross-examining him for some time, he 
felt increasingly sceptical as to the authenticity of the news 
which he brought. He then sent for Mr. Croker and told 
him that the messenger had come from Waterloo with the 
tidings of victory, but that his story was confused, and it 
was therefore diflScult to accept it as genuine. Thereupon, 
Mr. Croker began to question the man, with all his legal 
acumen, but he succeeded no better than Lord Liverpool in 
making the narrative intelligible. When about to give it up 
in despair, as a last resource, and by a sudden impulse, Mr. 
Croker questioned the messenger as to his interview with the 
French King, and he asked him how the King was dressed. 
Tlie messenger replied, " In his dressing-gown." Mr. Croker 
then asked him what the King did and said to him, to 
which the messenger replied : " His Majesty embraced me, 
and kissed me!" Mr. Croker asked, "How did the King 
kiss you ? " " On both cheeks," replied the messenger ; upon 
which Mr. Croker emphatically exclaimed : " My Lord, it is 
true ; his news is genuine," and so, in truth, it proved. 

In July, 1815, Mr. Croker took advantage of his annual 
holiday to pay another visit to Paris, then in the midst of the 
excitement produced by the victory of the Allies. His notes 
and sketches made at that time, and forwarded regularly to 
his wife, present a curious picture of the French capital 
during the English occupation. Mr. Peel and Mr. Vesey 
(afterwards Lord) Fitzgerald accompanied him on this journey. 
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Mr. Crokcr to his Wife. Extracts. 

Paris. July 12th, 1815. 

Tlie town is full of troops, particiJarly Pruasiaiis ; but 
there are a good mauy English ; it was amusing to ua to see 
the old Life Guards patrolling the Boulevard last night, as 
they used to do Charing Cross during the Cora riots. 

I got up this morning three hours at least before my com- 
panions, walked through the Palais Royal, where I found 
a strong Englisli guard. I spoke to the soldiers, and they 
were rather surprised to see me. They looked very strange 
amongst this blue-coated nation. I theu went to the 
Carrousel, where aljout 2000 Prussians are bivouacked ; tliey 
are very picturesque and savage, 

Tlie King appeared last night at the windows of the 
Tuileries when we were at dinuer, and I really never heard 
such shouts and cries and other demonstrations of joy as he 
was received witli ; and as we came along through the whole 
country, all the villagers cried " Vive le Roi ! " with great 
enthusiasm. As we drove into Abbeville, where the garrison 
were savage Buonapartists, the townspeople huzzaed and 
cried " Vive le Koi ! " as we came in, to the great vexation of 
the military who attended us through the town. 

Wlien I went to Castlereagh's, he said he had sent for me 
to meet the Duke of Otranto (Fonch^) and the Count de 
Jaucourt. the Minister of Marine, to concoct measures for the 
capture of Buonajwrte. Jaucourt came with Fouch^'s apology, 
and an appointment that we should all meet at a conference 
at Talleyrand's that evening. 

I was so detained by writing the draft of the paper that was 
to be submitted to the Conference that I came late for dinner. 
We were all English except Marshal lYince Wrede, the 
Bavarian, a good-looking, agreeable, gentlemaiJy man. After 
dinner we went and walked in the Tuileries, to see the people 
dancing and singing and shouting under the King's window. 
I never saw so gay, and hardly a more touching, scene. After 
idling there for a couple of hours, we went to Talleyrand's to 
do our business, and there we found a little kind of male 
assembly. There were Talleyrand, Fouche. and Jaucourt, 
Marshal Gouvion St. Cjt, Pozzo di Boi^, Prince John of 
Ziddenstein, the Duke of Wellington, &e.. &c. You may be 
sure I was rather glad to see all those heroes and rogues " ed 
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si pres." I did not get home till one o'clock. My comrades 
were both in bed ; they, I hear, went from the gardens to the 
Palais Royal, where they indulged themselves with a peep at 
some of the gaming houses; Fitzgerald lost 10 louis, and 
Peel, more lucky, won 5. 

Thursday, July IZth, — I lost a good deal of this morning 
in doing business with Castlereagh and going to the bankers. 
We found our poor bankers in trouble ; Blucher had 
demanded a contribution of 100 millions from Paris, and, as 
it was not paid, he shut up the 'Change and arrested all the 
bankers, M. Perigeux among the rest. The Emperor of 
Russia, however, whose bankers they are, has saved these 
persons out of the clutches of the Vieiix Diable ; but he 
swears that he will make them pay the money. The 
Prussians are very insolent, and hardly less offensive to the 
English than to the French. The Duke says that they 
actually forget that there is a British army in Paris. They 
had mined the two piers of the Pont de Jena, next the 
Champ de Mars, and had endeavoured, as I saw by the 
marks of explosion, to blow it up! but they have been 
stopped, and no mischief is done. 

Friday, July lUh. — I went to see Denon ; he is very low- 
spirited for the loss of his friend Buonaparte, and because 
Blucher has quartered a guard of Prussians on him who are 
very unpleasant guests. He thinks the Gallery is likely 
to be plundered of its plunder. He, however, was exceedingly 
civil to me, and if / had been agreeable, as the girls say in 
England, he would have kissed me on both cheeks. He was 
the last person that Buonaparte saw before he went away. 
Buonaparte spoke very little, but he desired him to tell him 
all he thought, which Denon says he did, and that B. heard 
all with great composure and sang froid. When they were 
about to part, Denon was much agitated and affected ; 
Buonaparte put his two hands on his shoulders, and said, 
'* Mon cher, ne nous attendrissons pas ; il faut dans des crises 
comme celle-ci se conduire avec sang froid." Denon almost 
cried when he told the story. He says he told Buonaparte that 
he had committed two great faults, one in leaving the army, 
the other in getting into discussions "Vith a deputation of the 
Chambers, which grew too strong and factious for him to 
manage, and which began to discuss the rights of citizens 
when they should have provided against the common enemy. 
In speaking of the battle of Waterloo, Denon said to Buona- 
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parte, " You have been beaten vwilU mallteitr, moiiU traJtison." 
This we observed escaped him by accident; he complained 
greatly of the Prussians, expressed great anxiety for the monu- 
ments, and said that he was " malheureux to have t<i do with 
a hiteferoce, un animal itidicroUoMe, h Prince Blucher." 

Saturday, Jidy Xoth. — We went to the Gallery of tlie 
Loii\Te at 11 o'clock, and stayed there a couple of hours. 
We met Apaley, and all four went off to see the English 
array encamped in the Bois de Boulogne. An army encamped 
does not answer the expectations one entertains of it. It 
looks more like a fair than anything martial, for you see 
very few red coats worn. The soldiers had made themselves 
nice little huts with the boughs and branches of trees, and 
I think that the mischief they are doing to the wood will in 
the end improve its beauty, as they break the long formal 
lines of the rows of trees, and cutting down half-a-dozen 
leave one or two standing here and there. On our return 
Fitzgerald went to the Palais Royal, and Peel and 1 went 
wandering throiigh the town. We afterwards dine<l at 
Boherts's, a gaming tavern, where we had an excellent dinner, 
but it cost us 24 francs each. After dinner we went to the 
Varifit^. My gentlemen, not understanding a syllable, got 
tired, and would not ait it out. I did, and saw, besides the 
' Singe Voleur,' which I had seen before, ' Sage et Coquette * 
and ' Les Pensionnaires '; the last was agreeable enough, but 
none of them were very risiliU. I have not yet see Potier. 

Juli/ 1 Bth. — The Pere Elys^e sent us an order for the Kiiig's 
Mass, where we went at half-past 12. There was a greater 
crowd than when you were there, and as there was not 
a court mourning, everything was much gayer. After the 
mass, we followed the King on his return. He showed 
himself with Monsieur and the Due de Berri at the balcony 
that looks towards the garden to a very loyal multitude that 
were assembled below. We afterwards went thi-ough the Salles 
des Mar^chaux, de la Paix, and dn Throne, into the gallery. 
We were the only people not in uniform, but the Pere passed 
us on quite well. We here saw Marshals Marmont, Aiigeroan, 
Massena, Kellerman, Moncey, Macdonald ; the latter was not 
dressed as a marshal, but as a peer of France. He went the 
other day to the King dressed as a National Guard. Has he 
the good taste to he ashamed of telonging to such a corps as 
the Marshal's, or is he forming some design to distinguish 
himself from them ? One thing surprised me exceedingly ; 
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the army and the great majority of the officers belonging to 
it went ofiF south of the Loire, yet there were yesterday at the 
Tuileries at least three times as many general oflBcers as we 
could have under the most favourable circumstances collected 
at a kvee in England, and those there wore orders, stars, and 
ribbands "par boisseaux." Peel said that, on an average, 
every man in Paris would have two crosses. I saw one man 
yesterday with 6, twenty with 4 or 5, and hundreds with 
3 different orders at their button hole. Prince Wrede the 
other day at dinner wore 6 stars, and I believe he has one or 
two that he did not wear ; in fact, the greatest distinction 
our people have here is that they are without them. 

The Emperor of Eussia and the Emperor of Austria rode 
twice yesterday past our balcony with an immense staff. The 
Emperor of all the Bussias is a greater dandy than ever ; he 
had a levSe of the English generals to-day, at which he was 
very civil ; he made them a little speech, in which he said 
he was proud to make acquaintance with the officers of so 
gallant an army. The King of France, at his levie of English 
oflBcers, " congratulated them on their glory, and thanked tiiem 
for their generosity towards his poor subjects." At present the 
English are in high favour with the Parisians, less, I fear, from 
their own merits, than from a contrast with our worthy allies 
the Prussians. The latter are, however, decamping out of the 
city ; their bivouac in the Carrousel has already disappeared. 
. . . We came round the Boulevards home; all along the 
Boulevards there were puppets and punches and merry-go- 
rounds and the like ; but not much music and not much 
gaiety to my notion. In general we observe that all the 
women are loyal ; the men seem a good deal divided, but the 
majority, the decided majority, of all who are at all " comme 
il faut " are for the King. What good boys we are ! we are 
all in bed by 12. Fitzgerald does nothing but sleep; he 
goes to bed at 11, and makes his appearance in 12 hours 
after. Peel also is tolerably lazy. I rise at half-past six, 
and read and write, and dress myself till nine or half-past 
and then I have still an hour to wait for my breakfast. 

Jtdy 17th. — We dined yesterday at Castlereagh's with, 
besides the Embassy, Talleyrand, Fouch6, Marshal Gk)uvion 
St. Cyr, and the Baron de Vitrolles, Lords Cathcart, Clan- 
carty, Stewart, and Clive, and two ladies, the Princesse de 
Vaudemont. a fat, ugly old woman, and a Mademoiselle 
Chasse, her friend, a pretty young one. At so quiet a dinner 
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you may judge there was not much inttrestiiig converaation, 
and accordingly I have not often been at a dinner of which I 
had less to tell. The wonder was to find ourselves at table 
with Foucli^, who, to be sure, looks very like what one would 
naturally suppose him to be — a sly old rogue ; but I think he 
aeems to feel a passion of which I did not expect to find him 
capable ; I mean sfiame, for he looks conscious and em- 
barrassed. He is a man about 5 ft. 7 in. high, very thin, 
with a grey head, cropped and powdered, and a very acute 
expression of countenance. Talleyrand, on the other hand, 
is fattish for a Frenchman ; his ankles are weak and his feet 
deformed, and he totters about in a strange way. His face is 
not at all expressive, except it be of a kind of drunken stupor ; 
in fact, he looks altogether like an old fuddled, lame, village 
schoolmaster, and his voice is deep and hoarse. I sliould 
suspect that at the Congress his most natural employment 
would be keeping the unmly boys in order. We dined very 
late — that is, for Parts, for we were not at table till half-past 
six. We afterwards went to the Theatre Feydeau, where we 
had ' Kichard Cceur de Lion ' and ' Les H^ritiers Michau.' 
The latter is a pretty little piece made last year on the King's 
return. I shall tell you the story when we meet. 

Think of the Buonapartista having the audacity to wear 
little marks of distinction, signals to know one another. 
These last few days the sign (no longer the violet) was a red 
pink, in opposition to the white pinks ; and on Sunday night 
a serious riot took place on the Boulevard St, Martin between 
two of the King's bodyguard and some red pink men, who 
insulted and pursued them till they took refuge in one of tho 
theatres, which the mob were going to storm, but that tho 
guard was called out, which put an end to the tumult; but, 
notwithstanding this disaffection of the blackguards and 
soldiery, I really never saw more general or unequivocal 
testimonies of loyalty than one sees in the generality of the 
people. I am sure last night at F^eydeau the bursts of joy 
and triumph at every allusion flattering to the King exceeded 
what could under any circumstances like the present have 
been expected. 

Late last night Castlereagh sent me a copy of a note from 
Fouch^, announcing that Buonaparte had gone on board tho 
Bellerophon, Capt, Maitland. He, it seems, wanted to 
stipulate for emiditiona. but that, being refused, he said he 
would throw himself on the Prince Regent's hospitality. 

VOL. I. y 
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I went this morning to Casdercagh's, to hear something more 
on the subject, but he had no further particulars. The fact 
was published in the Moniteur, and the account concluded 
with a statement that thus ended an enterprise conceived by 
Buonaparte and executed by him with the assistance of 
MM. Lab^doy^re, Ney, Soidt, La Valette, Bassano, and others. 
The list of names is generally said to be a designation of the 
individuals whom it is intended to punish, and folks are so 
charitable as to suppose that their old Mend Fouch6 gives 
them this notice that they may make haste to escape. 
Casdereagh tells me that what the old rogue says of this last 
revolution is this, that he confesses that there was a con- 
spiracy (he calls it a union) of some Jacobins (he calls them 
patriots) at Paris for the purpose of operating a political 
change, but that Buonaparte was no party to it, and that 
they did not think of him ; in other words, they wished for 
neither the King nor the Emperor, but what they intended 
he did not say, and, with all his cunning, perhaps he did not 
know. While this was going on, Buonaparte heard of it, and 
resolved, with the assistance of his military friends, to take 
advantage of the mines against the King that the con- 
spirators had laid. He landed, the King was betrayed on all 
sides and was driven out. Of all this fine story I believe 
little more than the last part. Gastlereagh says what interest 
has Fouch6 now to tell a lie ? I reply, " first, the natural 
inclination to lying which the Devil and all his disciples are 
admitted to possess." Secondly, he wishes to clear himself 
from the disgrace of serving two masters within ten days, 
God and Mammon, and would have us believe that he did not 
plot with Buonaparte to turn out the King, and a little after 
concert with the King the means of keeping out Buonaparte ; 
and thirdly, he wishes to enhance his own importance and 
that of his party, by insinuating that it was powerful enough 
to think of overturning the King's government without any 
assistance from Buonaparte. I therefore, b^ging the Duke of 
Otranto's good pardon, am satisfied either that there was no 
regular conspiracy at all, and that Buonaparte came with 
his usual and characteristic audacity to try his luck previous 
to the final close of the Congress, or else that to the list of 
traitors published by his Excellency the Duke of Otranto, we 
should add the name of the notorious M. Fouch6. 

At a quarter-past one we went in full dress to the Tuileries 
to be presented to the King ; there were about thirty persons, 
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Eussians and English, to be presented. Among the latter. 
Lords Stewart, Clancarty. Alvanley, Clive, Sir W. Colthurst, 
Sir John ShelJey, Die gentlemen of the Embassy, and oureelvea. 
The King told me he was happy to reooir me, hobbled round 
us all, and said in English, " Gentlemen, I am very glad to 
see you all here." We then went to pay our respects to 
Monsietir. He recollected me perfectly, and the first word 
he said was, " Well, you have got Buonaparte aboard your 
squadron." He then reminded us that it was to-day just 
a month from the battle of Waterloo, "Quelle auperbe 
bataille." He spoke to everybody, and did his part of the 
farce well enough. We then went in a body to the Duke de 
Bern's ; but here we only wrote down our names. 

July 19(A.— After looking at about 5000 men of the 
Austrian army, who were drawn up along the Boulevards 
(for the purpose of being reviewed by the two Emperors and 
the King of Prussia), we set off for Neuilly, where we break- 
fasted with Sir Lowry Cole, in a very nice villa on the banks 
of the Seine, which was assigned to Mm as his quarters, 
After breakfast we set out, Apaley, Peel, and Cole on horse- 
back, Fitzgerald and I in the barouche ; we first went along 
the river-side to St. Cloud, which we found in possession of 
old Blucher and his staff; the great hall was a common 
guard-house, in which the Prussians were drinking, spitting, 
smoking, and sleeping in all directions. No mischief, how- 
ever, had been done, except to one old china jar, which had 
been broken by accident in the billiard-room, Tlie gallery 
was perfectly intact. Blucher occupied Buonaparte's own 
apartment, and we did not see it, as we had no mind to 
disturb the old man ; but I hear that a good many, even 
English officers and others, have helped themselves to books 
out of the librarj- as marks of triumph. 

Peel and Fitzgerald are gone to visit the Catacembs. I 
went to pay a visit to my new friend, the Minister of 
Marine, who has asked me to take a family dinner with him, 
andMadamede Jaueonrt, to meet General Becker — the officer 
who was charged with the surveillance of Buonaparte, that I 
may hear some details from him on the subject of his late 
transactions.* M de Jaucourt told me a few particulars which 



< * [Genoral Becker received liia cotmuisskia to keep NapoleoD under 
surveilktice In June, 1815. Vide Loa Cusivs, * M^moii^ de Saiate- 
mitae; I. pp. 28-32.] 
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he had had from General Becker. Buonaparte he described 
as much depressed — as sunk intx) a kind of moUesse, and very 
careful about his personal ease and comfort. Now and then 
he had fits of talent and activity like those of his better 
days, and seemed inclined to throw himself into the interior 
of France and continue the war ; at other times he proposed 
to set out in the night in a small schooner, to endeavour to 
pass the English squadron, and so get to America, or "se 
livrer au hasard." In this latter proposal he meant to include 
only Bertrand and Savary; but Madame Bertrand, who 
accompanied them, wept, and "se desolait," and protested 
and entreated against both those plans ; she said it was cruel 
to separate her from her husband and more cruel still (as she 
would not leave him) to expose her to the chances of war or 
of the waves. General Becker represents Buonaparte as glad 
to seize even tliis excuse for abandoning plans neither of 
which suited his personal disposition, and to have affected 
to yield to Madame's entreaties in giving himself up to the 
English. He took on board with him only three boxes of 
gold ; each not heavier than a man could carry, wliich, there- 
fore, might be of perhaps 50 lbs. weight, wliich at 5/. the ounce 
would make each box of about 4000/. value. He also had 
some diamonds, particularly a very fine necklace, wliich he 
took the night before he went from his sister Hortense. 

JtUy 20th, — General Becker did not add much to his former 
information about Buonaparte, but what he did say gave 
occasion to La Place to say that Buonaparte, great as he was 
in pix)sperity, was never able to bear up against a reverse, 
under which his talents, resolution, courage, all vanished 
when he had most need of them. 

Becker showed us a copy of Buonaparte's letter to the Prince 
Regent, in which he says that driven out of home by internal 
factions and foreign enemies, he came, like Themistocles, to 
sit on the British hearth, and to claim the protection of our 
laws from the " plus puissant, plus constant, et plus g^n^reux 
de ses ennemis." In reading this, when I came to " ThSviis- 
tocle" who certainly was the last person I expected to meet 
there, I could not help bursting out into a loud laugh, which 
astonished the French, who thought all beautiful, but " ThSmis- 
tode " sublime and pathetic. I called the whole letter a base 
flatter}^ and said Buonaparte should have died rather than 
have written such a one ; the only proper answer to it would 
have been to have enclosed him a copy of one of his Monitcurs, 
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in which he accused Piliigland of assassiiifttion and every other 
horror. La Place said that Buonaparte ouglit to have died, if 
not by his own hand (which, however, he seemed to think 
would be better than not dying at all), at least in battle. I 
said, he preferred living like a Grecian, to dying like a Moman. 
They all seemed to agree that he had no heart, either in the 
sense of magnanimity or feeling ; and M. de Jaucourt told us 
a saying, wn mot, of his mother : " et pour le cceur, Napol6oii. 
il en voulut." She meant to say that he had a disposition to 
feel ; juat enough to make him wish that he had had a heart 
Madame La Princesse said she had heard him say that he had 
U (Mwr a la tete, on some particular occasion, and that one who 
was by said afterwards, that he was glad he had it anywhere, 
I told them that an Englishman (I meant Douglas) who had 
seen him in Elba, had found hun very amiable ; upon which 
they all cried out in chorus, "du tout, du tout:" no, he was 
great and splendid and what you will, maispour aimoMe non, 
du tout; and men and women vied with one another ia 
asserting the brusqnerie of his manners. Becker said that in 
his way of conferring a favour he always diminished ita value, 
and instead of givijuj one anything he ihrete it at his head. 
They seemed to tliink that he was fond of Marie Louise and 
had treated her with great attention — but he never opened 
his lips about her in this latter period ; when General Beckep 
said something to him, aa they were walking in the garden 
of Malmaison the day before they set off, about the Austrian 
court and ita policy, Buonaparte gave him a little slap on the 
lips with the back of his hand, and said laugliingly, " tais toi, 
tjus toi, mon ami, tu ne connais^ rien a ces gens 1^" And of 
course the subject was never renewed, though Becker had a 
great wish to have heard him speak of the Empress. 

Whenever he talked of the battle of Waterloo, he accused 
Ney of losing it by making an attack without orders, which 
he Boid divided his forces and his attention. It was good to 
hear Becker talk of the battle having been gained, and merely 
lost afterwards by an accident. I asked him if he had ever 
known a battle tost, but by an accident of the same sort ; and 
the Princess said that if the General had any way of 
reducing war to a certainty and abolishing accidents and 
chances, she would go to battle herself. I think all the 
French laughed very good-humouredly at the General, wlio, 
however, did not seem inclined to admit that the French were 
beaten, and was quite sure that tliey ou^/ht not to have been. 
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Becker, however, was not personally an admirer of Buonaparte, 
for he accused him of great military ignorance in all his wars, 
not knowing the tme principles of manoeuvring, and carrying 
everything by the mere waste of human life. " Diable,*' said 
he, " when I joined his army and saw his mode of operating, 
I no longer wondered that all the other armies were made 
weak to strengthen his." 

Yesterday we dined with the Duke of Wellington, and 
found him in exceeding good spirits ; he was ready enough 
to give details of his battle, but as Peel sat between me and 
him, he had almost all the benefit of his Grace's communi- 
cativeness. He is to have his review on Monday ; we wait 
for it, and afterwards shall set out. The Duke expects to 
surprise the Sovereigns by showing them 65,000 men, as no 
one here thinks he has above 20,000. 

This morning the three sovereigns, the Dukes of Berri and 
Wellington, with Blucher, Schwartzenburg, &c., passed part 
of the Prussian army in review. Lord and Lady Castlereagh, 
Mr. Planta, and I went in our barouche, but we found they 
would not let the carriage go along the Boulevard, and as the 
troops were to pass the Sovereigns in the Place Louis XV., I 
took them to the Bureau de la Marine, which is at the comer 
of that place and the Eue Eoyale, which leads to the Boule- 
vard ; so that we hfui, through the politeness of M. de Jaucourt, 
an excellent view of what passed. I certainly never saw 
so fine a military sight; there were in the whole about 
12,000 men. I counted them exactly and found there were 
eleven regiments of infantry of the line and two of chasseurs, 
each of 8 companies of 80 men ; that made 8320 rank and 
file. The cavalry were one regiment of superb cuirassiers — 
the finest thing I ever saw — a regiment of light dragoons, one 
of hussars, and one of lancers, all very fine in their kinds, 
each regiment was composed of 6 troops at 68 rank and file a 
troop, in all 1632 men ; the artillery consisted of 24 6-pounder 
brass guns, many of them marked N, which had been taken 
from the French, and 8 12-pounder guns and howitzers; 
the artillerymen and their escort- were 629 ; in the whole 
10,581, rank and file — to which, if the officers, sergeants, and 
drivers are added, there must have been above 12,000 men. 
It was, altogether, much the finest sight of the kind I ever 
saw, particularly when one considered the distinction of the 
personages present, and the place in which they were 
assembled. But whether it be (as I fancy it is) that the 
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people of Paris are not so prone to gather into crowds as we 
are, or that they are sulky and would not come out, I cannot 
tell, but there really was no concourse of spectators ; even 
where the sovereigns stood, I believe I exceed when I aay 
there were 200 persons assembled to look on; though the 
place would have easily contained 20,000. 

Jidy22nd. — Went to Lady Castlereagh's, who had a supper; 
Peel and Fitz. were lazy, and would not dress themselves to 
come. I had rather not have gone, but as I had promised her 
verbally, I tho%'ht it would be rude not to go. The greatest 
folks there were the Duke, who wore seven stars on Ms coat, 
the Prince Koyal of Bavaria, and the Prince of Saxe Cobuig. 
I thought it stupid enough, and came away in about an hour. 
The only pleasant thing I saw or heard was the Prince of 
Bavaria endeavouring to speak English ; he is, it seems, a 
great John Bull, and is highly flatterud at being told that he 
speaks Maglish like on Engltsh/man, and of course liis Royal 
Highness finds people enough to tell liim this ; but I doubt 
whether he finds one creature who understands a syllable he 
says. I stood by him last night for ten minutes, and 1 liad 
not the least suspicion whatsoever that he was not speaking 
German, Sir Watkyn Wynn is Iiere, and the joke is that Sir 
Watkyn has taught the IVince English ; the fact is that poor 
Sir Watkyn is almost as unintelligible as his Boyal Highness, 
and, when tliey are conversing together, one is inclined to 
admit that the flattery of the courtiers is not altogether ground- 
less, and that the Pririef teUks Eiiglish like a Welshman. 



[Written at eoa on tho voyage homo.] 

Wediusday, July 26(A. — The weather was now [at Brussels] 
exceedingly tiad— cold, and more continued rain than I ever 
saw, except at Cork when I used to go the summer dnmit ; so 
that we saw little of Brussels or its environs. We went in 
the first instance to call on the Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond, who liad heard of our coming and wrote to press Peel 
to stay with them for some days ; but the necessity in which 
I was of being in London on Sunday prevented the possibility 
of tliis, as Peel would not leave me, though I pressed him Ut 
do so; but in fact it would have been inconvenient and iiui 
pleasant both to him and me to have separated. We sat the 
whole morning at the Duke's till about 4 o'clock. 

We dined of course at the Duke's, when, besides ourselves, 
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the only strangers were a Colonel Stewart, who was come to 
see a wound^ brother, and Colonel D'Oyly, of the Guards, 
himself wounded at Waterloo. Yet our party was not a small 
one, for we had the Duke and Duchess and Ladies Mary, 
Sarah, Georgiana and Jane, and after dinner three young 
lords and three young ladies more were admitted to the 
dessert We did not get home till one in the morning. 

Thursday^ Jvly 27th, — ^We breakfasted at home. Though 
the weather was still very bad, we were obliged by our want 
of time to go to Waterloo; so the Duke, the Duchess, and 
Lady Mary called on us in their landau at 11 o'clock, and we 
set out. The road goes straight from the town for 10 or 12 
miles through the forest, which, in spite of the horrid weather, 
we thought very fine. It is a pavS the whole way, and well 
for us it was, for with the rain which had been falling the last 
ten days and quantity of waggons and cannon which had 
passed it, the terres on each side were now quite impassable ; 
indeed, they were black and muddy and deep, like an Lish 
bog, and the whole way along was strewed with soldiers' hats 
and caps, broken arms, bones of horses, and other reliques of 
an army. Waterloo is a little town about half a mile long, 
prettily situated on the other side of the forest, but distant 
from the scene of the action about a mile and a half, and 
separated firom it by a couple of pretty woods. Beyond these 
woods is the little village of Mont St. Jean. Here the Duke 
had sent his horses for us, and we mounted to ride over the 
field while the ladies returned to Waterloo. As the Duke had 
seen the whole action up to 3 o'clock on the 18th,* and had 
been since twice over the ground and knew all the particulars, 
we could not have had a better guide, and he conducted us 
over the whole of the ground. Without such a guide we 
shoidd have seen but little ; for one might have passed along 
the two roads that lead through the ground, nay, might have 
ridden over it without finding out that anything very extraor- 
dinary had passed there. When clear of the woods I have 
mentioned, you see a great undulating plain, without a hedge 
or tree, and nothing but two or three farm-houses visible for 
miles. This plain or succession of little hills is all under 
tillage, and was covered at the day of the battle with high 
corn and clover; in many places the oats and clover had 

* [It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that it is the Duke of 
llichmond who is here referred to.] 
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grown up agfiin ; in some places the faniiers had already 
ploughed up the ground, but in others, where the action hiul 
been hottest, the marka of trampling, &c., were still visihia 
Tlie whole of the ext«nt when you came to ride over it was 
strewed with the cartridges and waddings of the cannon ; 
letters which had been tlirowu out of l3ie pockets of the 
killed and wounded, and the torn remains of hats, caps, and 
helmets. You also could see the graves into which the dead 
had been thrown, sometimes singly, sometimes two or more 
at a time, and in many places by lifUes and hundreds. The 
farm of Hougoumont, which was the right of the action, waa 
totally destroyed, the house and offices burnt and battered 
with shot, the trees around it (for it had an oi-chord and a 
little wood) cut to pieces ; ita coiuts and ditches strewed with 
caps and cartridges, and the fields around it broken up with 
graves. 

On several parts of the field we saw people searching for 
some remains of plunder, but they had not got much, as 
tlie whole had been already carefully gleaned over by the 
peasants ; two boys had two English Lil'eguardsmen's swords. 
All the peasants of Mt St. Jean and Waterloo have collected 
great q^uantities of spoil — clothes, swords, helmets, cuirasses, 
crosses of the Lqfion of Honour, &c., which they offer to you for 
sale. At first these things were bought by the curious cheap 
enough; now the purchasers are more numerous and tlia 
commodity rarer, and therefore their prices are much 
cnlianced. The Duke has bought a dozen of cuirasses taken 
from the bodies of the French, and Peel bought a very hand- 
some one for two napoleons. I bought for you a little cross 
of the Legion of Honour, which had been tai en from a dead 
French officer ; this cost me one najioleon. I also gave one 
franc a-piece for half-a-dozen of the broken eagles which the 
French soldiers wore on the fronts of their caps. The Duchess 
made me a present of the orderly book of one of the French 
regiments, which she had bought, and these, with the things 
I picked up myseli' on the field, are all my spoils. 

The very morning after the battle the peasants were ordered 
to bury the dead, and when the Duke of Eichmond rode over 
the field on Wednesday morning all the bodies had been 
already stripped and plundered. This part of tlie ceremony 
was performed by the fair sex. The most valuable part of 
the soldier's dress to the jilunderers were the shoes and 
stockings,- which of course they made great haste to lay hold 
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of, except only the stockings of the Highlanders, which could 
be of no use to them, and therefore one saw their bodies, in 
other respects naked, lying with their plaid stockings on ; 
but this is enough on this subject We rode back as fast as 
we could to Waterloo, having got wet to the skin ; in the 
meanwhile, when the Duchess and Lady Mary had laid out 
a lunch of sandwiches and wine, which they had brought 
with them, to which the woman of the inn added an 
omelette and some of the Flemish pancakes called gaufres, 
while Peel and the ladies were cheapening spoils from the 
villagers, I went to the stove and dried myself It was in 
this little inn that the Duke of Wellington had his quarters. 
On the morning of the battle the poor landlady was weeping 
and bewailing her danger, but the Duke, she said, encouraged 
her, and said, slapping her on the shoulders, " &est moi qui 
r&pond de tout, personne ne souflBrira aujourd'hui des Franqais 
except^ les soldats." In this house the Prince of Orange 
had his wound dressed. 

Opposite to the inn door is a curious little chapel, in which 
one monument is already erected to an officer who fell in the 
action, a Capt. Fitzgerald, of the Lifeguards, I am told ; his 
poor wife brought out a leaden coffin to remove the body, 
but it would not go into it, and she was obliged to bury him 
at Waterloo. Some bodies which had been buried have been 
taken up and sent to England. One officer, the Duchess told 
me, of the name of Lindsay, was so disinterred, and, though 
he had been a fortnight in the earth, when they took him up 
to remove him he was not in the slightest degree changed ; 
he had been buried in his clothes, and was immediately 
recognised by his friends. This seems to me very surprising^ 
Some very extraordinary cases of wounds occurred in the 
action, which I heard of at Brussels. One officer received 
a severe wound in the shoulder as, it was thought, from 
a ragged ball, but when the substance came to be extracted 
it turned out to be a tooth ; some poor devil's head had been, 
it is supposed, knocked to pieces by a cannon ball, and his 
tooth had been driven into this officer's arm. Another officer 
had his thigh dreadfully lacerated, and the substance was 
lodged so deep that the extraction was exceedingly difficult ; 
when it was taken out it was found to be a piece of five 
francs, and two pieces of one franc each ; these two must 
have been shot out of some other person's pocket, as he 
declared he had not had them in his own. A soldier, Somer- 
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ville'3 surgeon tolii him, had a ball through the forehead 
wliich canie out behind, yet is alive and doing well I liave 
heard twenty other such stories, but these are quite enough 
to exercise your faith. 

We dined again with the Duke of Richmond, and as we 
couH not get away before, and were to be off at dawn of day, 
I endeavoured to persuade Peel not to go to bed for two or 
three liours, but to hasten on to Ostend as the wind was fair, 
and to fjet there in time to have our carriage embarked ; but 
he would not, which, as afterwards turned out, was very 
unlucky. He was very stout about travelling all night and 
every night when we left Paris, and seemed only to fear my 
laziness or reluctance, and made several speeches in its praise ; 
but the second night, I fancy, did not please liim as well as 
the first, for he said no more on this subject, and seemed a 
good deal annoyed ; and this night, though we were to be in 
bed but three hours, be was decidedly unwiEing to come on. 

We are now lying at aea with our sails flapping, and shall 
thiuk ourselves well off to be at Eamsgate or Deal with the 
next afternoon's tide. 

On Peel's return to Ireland after this trip, he was two 
nights aud a day crossing from Holyhead to Dublin — a 
journey which now occupies on the average about four hours. 

Mr. Fed to Mr. Crokcr. 

Dublin Castle, August 8th, 1815. 
My deah Crokeb, 

Let me know what you paid the man at Dover for me, for 
I forget the amount of the charge. Pray have the goodness 
to send me, if you can, a copy of your Waterloo plan, for 
1 have lost mine. I find here plans of the battle from 
officers who were in the engagement, who have no more 
notion of it than they have of craniology, 

I had a passage of thirty-three hours from Holyhead-— two 
n^hta and a day. Wretched beyond description — a strong 
N.W. by W., if such a wind blows. I me.an westerly, with 
just enough inclination to the north to make it a completely 
foul wind. Tlie packet was full of passengers. The men 
were all sick, and the women and children thought they 
were going to the bottom, aud filled up the intervals of 
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sickness with a chorus nf lamentation, and cries of " Stowanl, 
are we sinking ? " which would have been ludicrous enough 
for half an hour, but, like other good tilings, wearied by 
constant repetition. 

I always thought Bonaparte must have mistaken La Haye 
Sainte for Haute St Jean ; but after all, I think Lord 
Wellington's is the best account of the battle, | 

Yours most affectionately, 

E. Pekl. 



The general political events of 1815 are not touched upon 
in any of tlie journals or papers which Mr. Croker left 
behind him. The agitation which sprung up respecting the i 
supply of com, the adoption by the House of Commons of j 
a Bill prohibiting the importation of wheat when the average | 
price was under eighty shillings a quarter, tlie riots which 
took place in London, the discussious on the Bank Restric* 
tion Act— on none of these subjects is there a single letter 
or memorandum. It must be assumed that Mr, Croker had 
not yet begun to write with such fulness on political aSairs 
to his friends as he did in later years. The only documenta 
of any interest, apart from the diaries which were sent , 
to Mrs. Croker from Paris, relate to the quarrel which 
took place between Peel and O'Connell. In tliis curiouB 
affair, Mr, Croker was consulted by Peel, although he seems 
to have had no part in making the arrangements for the 
hostile meeting. It was something which was said by 
Mr. Peel in Parliament that produced the misunderstanding ; 
and according to a memorandum drawn up by Mr. Justice 
Keogh, Peel, after uttering the objectionable words, sent Sir 
Charles Saxton to O'Connell, not exactly to dehver a message, 
hut practically to express his readiness to receive one. A 
correspondence ensued, and the result of it was, as described 
by Mr. Justice Keogh, that " Mr. Peel sent a message to 
O'Connell through Ms friend Colonel Browne," while another 
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duel was iirranged between the 'intermediaries who Imd at 
first been employed, on account of a miaunderstandiug which 
hatl arisen between them. It waa finally arranged that all the 
parties should meet at Ostend, and Mr. Peel and Sir Charles 
Saston proceeded there, having talceu every precaution to 
avoid the vigilance of the police, who had got scent of the 
intended affray. 

Mr. Grolar to Mr. W. Gregory. 

September 12tli, 1815. 
As Peel slept at Maidstone List night, I took the oppor- 
tunity of running down with Browne to see him. Indeed, 
I had intended to go on with hira; but we gave up that 
plan, for reasons tliat appear good even to me, anxious as 
I was to accompany him. He was in the finest spirits, and 
aa unaffectedly gay and at his ease as he was when we were 
going to Dover two months ago on our tour to Paris. We 
liarted this morning at Maidsttme. He will embark pro- 
iiably this eveninfi's tide, and will sleep at Calais to-night, 
and to-morrow night at Ostend. 

Mr. Peel and Sir Charles Saxton reached Ostend without 
interference, but O'Connell and his second, Mr. LidwUl, 
were arrested in London, and Ijound over by Lord EUen- 
boroiigh to keej) the peace, and not to leave the country 
before the first day of the ensuing term. The belligerents 
-returned to Ireland pretty much as they went, and Mr. 
O'Counell seems to have proceeded no farther in the affair ; 
but in November Mr. LidwUl waa still not satisfied, and 
he insisted on having a meeting with Sir Charles Saxton. 
This meeting took place, and Lidwill, after receiving his 
adversary's fire, discharged his own pistol in the air, declar- 
ing that he felt bound thus to act in consequence of the 
stringency of the undertaking entered into by him before 
Lord EUenborough. Meanwhile, Peel had followed Sir 
Charles Saxton to the Continent, with the inLeutiou ul" 
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challenging Lidwill for ceitain words which he (Peel) con- 
strued as insulting ; but when he heard that Lidwill would 
only fire in the air, he resolved not to offer the challenga 
O'Connell, who had already " killed his man," as the saying 
ran, declared that he would never again fight a duel, and 
here the whole affair — which caused a considerable stir at 
the time— came to an end. Peel's own comments on the 
incident in November may perhaps be worth preserving : — 

Mr. Peel to Mr. Croker. 

Dublin Castle, Nov. 20th, 1815. 

My dear Croker, 

I know / can trust you, and therefore I have no hesitation 
in writing to you. A person calling himself Major Lidwill 
sent in his name the day before yesterday to Saxton, and 
told him Liilmill was then at Calais. Saxton said, " I shall 
be there too very soon." The Major replied, " If you are 
there before us, leave a note at the Postroffice." This was 
all that passed, and he did not explain tlie contradiction. 
Saxton sails to-night I have sent by liim a special retainer 
to Lidwill, desiring him to remain on the Continent. I shall 
soon follow Saxton — probably before you can answer this — 
however, try. Let me know by special express whether you 
have heard anything about Lidwill — whether he has appeared 
in the Court of King's Bench, &c., &c. I presimie he has 
not, and that he means to go at all risks; but he is such 
a fellow that I should wish to be quite certain that he is 
gone before I start to follow liim. Tliere would be some- 
thing absurd in again finding him a dkenu. I place 
implicit confidence in you. No one here but Browne, 
Saxton, and myself know of Lidwill's communication. 

Yours affectionately, 

R P. 

My dear Croker, 

Here I am, notwithstanding your advice, which I received 
between Cerneoge and Corwen. I am just going to embark, 
and to escape all apprehensions of arrest, which (as this will 
be the fifth night which I have passed without changing my 
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clothea) I think I deserve. We had a passage of forty hours 
from Holyhead, but, notwithatanding, I only left Dublin last 
Friday night. I think I could prove to you I have acted for 
the best. 

Tours moat affectionately, 

My dear Croker, 

lioBERT Peel. 

Do not let the Goutict insert my name for the next 
fortnight. My father takes it in. Every letter from Dublin 
to him will be stopped. I hope he will learn nothing of my 
departure from Dublin. 

R. P. 

The year 1816 opened with a general anxiety to reduce the 
burdens which had ao long pressed heavily upon the people. 
At one period (in 1806) tlie income-tax had been raised to 
two sliiUinga in the pound, and the people had borne it 
without complaining ; but when the war waa over, they 
naturally considered that they had a just claim to be relieved. 
Mr, Vanaittart proposed to reduce the tax by one-half, but 
the House was in no mood to aubmit to a compromiae, 
and it rejected the proposition by 238 to 201 votes. Tlie 
Opposition, however, determined to beat the Government in 
a still more effectual manner, and it was thought that the 
best opi>ortunity would be afforded by throwing out the 
Navy Estimates. When the attempt waa made, Mr. Tierney 
led the attack, and Mr. Croker repulsed it in a manner so 
brilliant that he added greatly to his reputation as a de- 
bater, and was offered a Privy Councillor's office, " which I 
declined," be wrote afterwards, "as I did similar proposi- 
tiona, for I had early made up my mind to remain Secretary 
of the Admiralty." In 1857, Lord Hatherton (formerly 
Mr. Littleton, Secretary for Ireland under Lord Grey's 
Government), happened to meet Mr. Croker, and recalled to 
his mind the old encounter with Tiemey. This led to a 
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correspondence which throws sufficient light on the some- 
what remarkable circumstances connected with the mis- 
directed onslaught of the leader of the Opposition. 

Lord Hatherton to Mr, Croker, 

Hastings, July 26th, 1857. 

My dear Croker, 

I regret that my detention at this place still prevents my 
sending you a copy of the memorandum you asked for. It 
shall not be delayed a day after my return homa 

There is no reason, however, why *I should longer delay 
to give you my recollection of the very brilliant scene 
between you and Tierney, to which I adverted when I had 
last the pleasure of seeing you. 

It must have occurred in the year 1816 ; as the occasion 
of it was the presentation by the Government of larger Navy 
Estimates in that year, the first year of the peace, than had 
been voted in the preceding year, the last year of the war. 

Tierney, on the motion for the Speaker leaving the Chair 
to go into the Committee of Supply, made a very formidable 
attack on the Government for this demand. 

Warrender followed in reply ; but you rose immediately 
afterwards, and made in effect the defence of the Govern- 
ment. But the affair I spoke of must, I think, have occurred 
subsequently in the Committee of the whole House. For I 
well remember that you and Tierney spoke frequently in 
rapid succession to each other ; he enforcing and varying his 
attacks, and you instantly and successfully repelling them. 
The battle was between yourselves only, and continued for a 
considerable time ; parties in the House cheering their com- 
batants in a state of great excitement The passage of arms 
was so rapid, that I can only describe it in general terms ; 
and can give no account of it beyond this, that you 
proved that in every instance the first year of peace had 
been more expensive in the Naval Department than the last 
year of war. But I retain at the distance of more than 
forty years the most vivid recollection of the scene, the most 
brilliant of its kind I remember in the House of Commons 
during the twenty-three years I was a member of it. 

I heartily concurred in the policy of the Government with 
respect to its proposed plan of armaments at that time ; and 
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felt much interest in its aucceaa. I can recall to mind no 
instance of a similar attack on a department so triurapliautly 
repelled. 

On the rastoration of peace, after the war with Russia 
last year, 1 thought it might bo useful to call the attention 
of Sir Charles Wood to those discussions. But to my 
surprise I could find no record of them. The debate on 
Tierney's motion is given. But no notice is taken of those 
discussions in Comniittee. Although it was not customary 
in those days to give debates in Committee at any length, 
I expected to have found some notice of so exciting a scene. 

I remain, my dear Croker, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Hatherton. 



Afr. Crcher to Lord ITat/icrfim. Extracts. 

February 1st, 1857.' 

In the beginning of 1816 the ministerial defeat on the 
Property Tax and the public impatience for the reduction 
of the war establishments, together with some accidental 
defeats on minor points connected with the army, and 
especially the Admiralty, contributed to sugj^eat to the Oppo- 
sition a short cut to offtce by a coup de main against the 
navy estimates. Tlie moving these estimates was generally 
considered in the first instance as a matter of form, and their 
reference to the Committee of supply a matter of course. 
All the struggle was to be in the Committee. 

It was the official etiquette that the senior lay Lord should 
make the motion, and not the Secretary, who might have 
been naturally expected to l>e better acquainted with the 
det^ls. This practice arose from two causes — first, the 
official rank of tlie Lord over the Secretary ; the Lord 
speaking in his own name and that of his colle^ues, while 
the Secretary was only an individual member of Uie House ; 
and secondly, because (till our own day) the Secretary waa 
not looked upon aa a political officer, did not change with 
ministries, and took no part in political debate. This 
etiquette fell in with the Opposition scheme. 

* [ThiH letter was written six monthx before Mr. Crokor's death.] 
VOL. 1. G 
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The senior lay Lord happened to be Warrender, a much 
cleverer fellow than he was generally thought, but who 
knew nothing at all of the Navy Estimates ; the object was, 
therefore, to demolish Warrender at once, to negative going 
into Committee where the sea Lords and I would have been 
able to explain or justify details, and thus by so flagrant an 
affront overthrow the ministry at a blow. For this purpose 
Tierney, then the real leader of the Opposition, with the 
additional authority which his being an ex-Treasurer of the 
Jf avy gave him, was himself to lead the onset. The Govern- 
ment were wholly unapprized of the scheme, and it happened 
(from a curious circumstance, but too complicated to repeat) 
that I did not expect the debate that night, and had not 
even brought down the office red box containing my detailed 
notes on the estimates which I hardly expected to want that 
night, or at least not so early in the evening ! The box was 
left on my desk at the Admiralty, whence if necessary, it 
might be had. 

iVe knew nothing of the intentions of the Opposition, but 
I remember we were somewhat surprised at the numbers 
and the eagerness they exhibited, and the tone in which 
Tierney in some preliminary conversation about the loan 
had menaced us with an utter defeat " in half an hour ;" and 
certainly, if he had not based his hopes on a most extra- 
ordinary blunder, he would have succeeded. In a most able 
and forcible speech he examined and contrasted the late war 
and present peace estimates, and showed by the indisputable 
figures that the estimates, so far from being prepared with 
any pretence to economy, were, every where and in all 
branches, enormously increased. " Wliat could be done with 
such derisive, such insulting documents, than throw them 
back in the face of the Government?" You may recollect 
the enthusiasm of the Opposition as this speech proceeded, 
and the uneasiness at our side. But it was no surprise to 
toe. / was prepared for it, and was waiting quietly on a 
back bench for Warrender*s reply, which I knew might be 
completa In the meanwhile Castlereagh grew alarmed, and 
beckoned me down to sit by him, and he asked me " what 
answer coidd be made to all that." " Oh," said I, " Warrender 
has a full answer that will blow it all away in five minutes." 
"I," exclaimed Warrender, "I know nothing about it." 
"What," said I, "have you not the memorandum I gave 
Lord Melville and you yesterday, or at least notes of it ? " 
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" No," said Wafrender, " Lord Melville said they were old 
stories, and had notliing to do with these times." " Good 
Lord ! " I said, " and where is the memonmdiira ? " "I put 
it hack," said he, " in the hundle you gave us." 

" But you can state the facts," said Castlereaf;h. " It will 
he of no effect," I replied. The facta are otdy a series of 
fytirea, wliich nothing but the identical figures can euh- 
atantiate. " But where," said C, " is the paper ? " " At the 
Admiralty in a red box." 

Billy Holmes,* very much alarmed at the aspect of the 
House, volunteered to dash away for the recovery of the red 
box, and brought it roe in a wonderi'uUy short space of time, 
and there I found my memorandum, which was an abstract 
of the last war and first peace estimates ever since the treaty 
of Eyswick, in aU of which the peace estimate for establish- 
ments exceeded t!ie war estimate, and proved that naturi 
Terum it must of necessity do so. The estimates are of two 
classes ; first, for active service ; second, for the establish- 
ments ; the active service called the " jw^p of seamen " was for 
ship's victuals, ammunition, wear and tear, and wages, &o., 
of 145,000 men : say 100 sail of the line. When peace came, 
SO of the 100 sail were paid off, and reduced the expense of 
that estimate which fell to nothing, wliile they and their 
various expenses were transferred over to the establiskmmt 
estimate, commonly called " the Navy Estimate ;" which, of 
course, was proportionally increased in all its branches. 
The simple reading of this memorandum, and the evidence 
of the figures in every case from the treaty of Eyswick, 
changed tlie face of the House in a moment. Our op]>onenta 
were ashamed of Tierney, and Tierney was ashamed of liimself 
to be taken in such a mare's nest ; and the mortification was 
the greater, for lie had been a party to the same process as 
Treasurer of the Nav'y in 1803. The thing was so obvious 
tliat, though I had taken pains (for I never spared pains) to 
work it out, and had given it to Melville and Warrender as 
general information, I really did not expect tliat any one, 
least of all an old fox like Tierney. would have ever given me 
an opportunity of using it, but my diligence was rewarded 
by good luck ; and I certainly never saw in Parliament so 
sudden and so complete a turning of the tide of victory. 
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It was celebrated at the time in verse and prose. This is 
the history, and a curious secret history it is, of the Jirst of 
the two occasions mentioned in your letter, and which 
fortunately the little circumstances of the red box and 
despised memorandum fixed more strongly in my mind than 
the subsequent affair. 

This, the first really important debate on which the fate 
of parties was staked, took place on the 25th of March, 
1816 ; but it had ended so disgracefully for the Opposition, 
that, though there was no longer a hope of turning us out 
on the Navy Estimates, their amour propre induced them to 
try to make a rally for their own characters, and Tiemey, 
Brougham, and Baring, all of them in after life personal 
friends of mine, and the two latter intimate and affectionate 
ones, got up that second scene which as relates to Tiemey 
and me you have so graphically described. But on thiisi 
occasion, though I was assailed on all sides and by such 
formidable antagonists, I was not under the difficulty in 
which I was the first night of coming in as a subordmate 
and auxiliary. I had not now to send Billy Holmes for my 
" red box." I had all my papers in my hands and in my 
head, and I do believe that single-handed (as Castlereagh 
good naturedly said) I completed that night the success which 
I had begun on the 25th. 

It was in consequence of these debates that Castlereagh 
soon after sent for me and ofiFered me from Lord Liverpool, 
a Privy Councillor's office, which, as I have told you, I then, 
and twice afterwards, declined. If I had accepted, where 
should I have ultimately been ? Should I have been sub- 
merged in the Lethe of time even more completely than I 
am — ^like Calcraft, Courtenay, and many others; or should 
I have been tottering down the day after to-morrow to the 
House of Lords, with Glenelg, and Goodrich, and Monteagle, 
and Brougham and yourself, and twenty others ? It is not 
worth a conjecture; I am sure I should never have been 
happier, nor I hope more respectable. I filled an important 
office in glorious times, and with illustrious colleagues and 
friends, of whom I am more proud than I ever could be of 
any successes of my own. 

Ever, my dear Hatherton, 

Yours sincerely, 

J. W. Croker. 
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P.S. — I have been very ill while writing thia letter, which 
must aceoiint for biota, and perhapa blunders, but with 
reference to the alliiaion to contemporariea, friends and foea, 
made peera, let me add a curious circumstance. I have been 
once to see the new House of Lorda, and while I was there, 
firougham, I think, first, and then Montet^le spied me out, 
and came down to the Bar to shake hands with me (it waa 
since the banning of my illness), and indeed I think half 
the House, or more, did me tJie same civility, and this called 
my attention to a fact that I think not unimportant to con- 
stitutional historj'. There were, I think, about thirty peers 
present; and we observed that there was not one, not a 
single one, with whom I had not sat in the House of 
Commons, including the Duke of Wellington and the 
Chancellor. It shows how completely the House of Commons 
has been the nursery to the House of Lorda. 



Mr. Groker gmned another success in Parliament during 
thia year by inducing the Legislature to purchase the Elgin 
marbles, now in the British Museum. His exertions called 
forth a warm acknowledgment from Lord Elgin, " I 
perceive," wrote Lord Elgin, " in this hasty sketch [re- 
ferring to a newspaper report of Mr. Croker's speech] not 
only the well-informed and triumphant supporter of my 
cause, but the animated and, I may say. friendly vindication 
of my conduct. It has ever been a source of great astonish- 
ment with me, that witliout its having earlier been at all an 
object of attention with you, you should, with such perfect ease, 
have mode yourself master of the whole question, as much, I 
may venture to Bay, as it can be understood ; and that you 
should at once have seized, with precision, details which one 
should imagine nothing short of personal inspection or pro- 
fessional study could have brought to particular notice." 
Everybody now acknowledges the almost priceless value of 
these relics of the Acropolis, but in 1816 it was very diPBcult 
to induce the House or the public to regard them as worth 
the relatively small sum which was paid for them, and 
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which, it was acknowledged, did not suffice to cover the 
outlay actually incurred by Lord Elgin. Lord Byron and 
others attacked Lord Elgin bitterly for despoiling the 
Acropolis, but since then it has been almost universally 
admitted that the marbles of Phidias were only saved from 
destruction by a safe home having been provided for them in 
England. 

Mr, Canning to Mr, Croker. 

Lisbon, January 24th, 181G. 

My dear Sir, 

K Blackford commimicated to you, as I desired, the 
contents of a letter which I wrote to him, in October I think, 
(but which by the way he has never acknowledged), you will 
have been prepared for my application for a ship of war, and 
for my request (I hope not an unreasonable one) that it 
might be allowed to touch with me at Bordeaux. 

I have had the satisfaction to hear from Lord Liverpool 
that I may expect a frigate here in March, and that Lord 
Melville has been so good as to promise that the instruction 
which I requested shall be given to the captain. 

I trust to your kindness that you will have had in view 
for me as good a captain as Briggs (better there cannot be) ; 
and if a deaner ship than the Leviathan, I know no other 
improvement that I could wish. 

Is it necessary that the Admiralty should have a direction 
from the Secretary of State for this employment of a frigate ? 
In the uncertainty, I have thought it safest to write an 
official letter (or despatch rasee) to Lord Castlereagh, which 
I take the liberty of inclosing to you, to be forwarded if you 
think it necessary ; if not, to be put into the fire. 

Is it necessary that I should trouble you with a list of 
myself and my establishment ? or will it be sufficient gene- 
rally to state that to Bordeaux the cargo will consist of 
ourselves, four children, a governess, three females, and five 
or six male servants ; and from Bordeaux, of myself, and three 
or four servants ? Add to this two or three horses and two 
carriages, if there be room for them ; and baggage somewhat 
out of proportion to our reduced numbers ; which, however, 
neither eats nor drinks. 
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So much for busiiiuas. Now will you allow mo to ask you 
whether it would bs posaible to get something of pleasure 
out of this frigate consbtently with the public service 1 
Have you any instructions to aend to Gibraltar ? I have a 
p;reat desire to see that place ; and indeed it is a shame to 
leave this part of the world without having made an 
attempt to do so. Ten days, or at most a fortnight, would 
be sufficient to carry me there from the Ti^s and bring me 
back. And if it should so happen that this same frigate by 
being sent out a fortnight earlier might be employed to 
carry your Mediterranean despatches so far, I should bo 
strongly temptod to avaQ myself of the opportunity, and to 
employ the interval while my packages are making up in a 
visit to General Don's* dominions, C. Ellis (who is here 
with his boya) would go with me. I am aware that no 
■ orders can be given to a captain to take me to Gibraltar, 
where I have no business, and which certainly is not on my 
way home. If the plan be feasible at all, it must be through 
your management and good nature. If you should find it 
so, you will perhaps take the trouble to ajiprize me before- 
hand uf the time at which I might look for the arrival of 
the frigate on its way to Gibraltar, in order that I may be 
prepared not to detain it. 

I should not wish to embark my family for Bordeaux 
before the very end of Marcli. So I may expect to reach 
E n gland by the end of the Eaater holidays. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Geokge Cannino. 



The foregoing letter will not tend to remove from Canning'a 
memory the reproach of having treated his mission to Lisbon 
as a moaus of carrying out his own wishes and plans, without 
much regard for the public service. Sir H. L. Bulwer — 
certainly no unfriendly critic — admits that the appointment 
of Mr. Canning to Lisbon was " considered a job, for an able 
minister (Mr. Sydenham), on a moderate salary, was recalled, 
in order to give the eminent orator, whose support the 
• [Governor of GibralUir.] 
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Government wished to obtain, the appointment of ambas- 
dador on a much larger salary." And ho adds that though 
Mr. Canning rebutted the specific charges which were brought 
against him, " it was nevertheless clear that it was because 
he was going to Lisbon for the health of his son, and that it 
was more agreeable to him to go in an official position than 
as a simple individual, that he had been employed, and his 
predecessor removed." * In the above letter, it will be seen 
that a pleasure trip to Gibraltar was proposed as a part of 
the homeward journey, although Mr. Canning admitted that 
he had " no business " there, and that it was not on his way 
home. What answer to this letter was returned by Mr. 
Croker we have no means of judging. 

Mr, Croker to Mr, Peel, 

August 8th, 1816. 

George Cockbum is come backf in good health and spirits ; 
he gives us no hopes of Buonaparte's dying. He eats, he 
says, enormously, but he drinks little, takes regular exercise, 
and is in all respects so very careful of his carcass that he 
may live twenty years. Cockbum and he parted bad friends 
but I believe he wishes he had Cockbum back again, for Sir 
Hudson Lowe is as strict as Cockburn, without any of his 
liveliness, and little of his activity and talents. I think 
Buonaparte must feel himself like Don Juan tete-Jl-tete avcc 
la statue dv. Conimandeur. Cockbum says positively that 
he cannot escape if common vigilance is used, but he (Buona- 
parte) has had some propositions (mad and wild to be sure) 
from America on this subject. I ought not to say Jios had, 
for they were intercepted. You may be sure that his libera- 
tion will be attempted from America. His friends there 
have money, talents, audacity, and despair. What would 
you have more? I wish I could have sent you a turtle 
Cockburn brought me from Ascension. He weighed 300 lbs., 
but he was in too infirm a state of health to undertake a 
joumey to Ireland. 

• * Historical Characters,* vol. ii. pp. 284-5. 

t [From St Helena, whither he had escorted Buonaparte.] 
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Some adilitionul information about Napoleon was trana- 
mitted later in the year by Mr. Croker to the Pere Elysee, who 
wna attached to tlie Koyal Household of France. " L'hnnimo 
de Ste. H^ene," wrote Mr. Crober, " se porte assez bien — ^jo 
doia plutot dire trop bien. Maia il eat de trfes mauvaise 
hunieur, et quand U no a'emport* pas il s'ennuye." 

The following letters show the impression which waa made 
upon the mind of the late Sir Robert Peel by his official 
residence in Ireland, and they also show how little Ireland 
has altered for the better during the last sixty or seventy 
years. 

Mt. Fed to Mr. Croker. 

[Without Jstc] 

My deab Crokeb, 

The very moment I received your letter respecting tlio 
Irish article,* I sat do^vn and wrote you a very long letter — 
about ten sheets of paper. Unfortunately it waa very dark 
when I wrote the letter, and as it was more than I could do 
to read it the next day, I thought you would not have much 
chance of benefiting by it. I took it, therefore, to the Park, 
with the pious intention of copying it, and in a legible form, 
but I never hnd courage to open the box which contains it— 
and there it remains. I remember that I expressed great 
delight at your intention, complete acquieacence in your 
opinion that Papal superstition is tlie cause of one-half the 
evils of this country, and serious doubts whether tlie half 
would be alleviated by Catholic Emancipation. 

I now send you a collection of choice docuraenta consiating 
first of Co£'s Mwjcaine. Cox is of no religion, but would call 
himself a Protestant if he were compelled to profess any. 
Hia object in his magazine waa to ferment a bitter hatred 
against England. His principal assistants in writing were 
K. C. priests. Many parts are only suited for and only 
intelligible to the lower ordera. They relate to the characters 
of constables, police magistrates, and persons flogging or 
flogged in the rebellion. The work was distributed occasion- 
ally gratis, and generally sold at a price which could not 

* Od llio Iiii^b Grand Jury Laws, QanrUrly Review, April 1815. 
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defray the expense of printing. It was greatly admired by 
the common people. Keogh, who was hanged the other day 
for heading the attack on the barrack at Ballagh, had a box 
half full of Cox's Magazines, which were found on searching 
his room after his apprehension. It was quite impossible to 
subdue Cox by any power which the law gave us. The two 
last volumes — the worst of the set — were written when he 
was in Newgate for publishing a seditious libel ; he rather 
preferred a residence in Newgate to any other. He remained 
in prison a year and a half eSter the term of his confinement 
rather than pay a fine of 300t, which I think such a popular 
character might easily have raised. 

The little volume called * A Sketch of Irish History,' is a 
more infamous work than Cox's Magazine, I have the volumes 
from which it contains some excerpta. They contain a 
regular history of Ireland, and on the first page are these 
words, printed at the bottom, " Intended chiefly for the 
Young Ladies educated at the Ursuline Convents. By a 
member of the Ursuline Community at AsL" 

This work is written with great care — ^most mischievous 
and inflammatory — and yet it is thought to be impossible to 
convict the printer for libel. 

I send also the Dublin Chronicle, You know its history, 
it was established by O'Connell when ho and his colleagues 
had brought the editors of all other papers into Newgate for 
publishing speeches which they composed and corrected, and 
afterwards disavowed. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy and extraordinary document 
of all is the letter which I send you. It was written by a 
priest in Longford to one of his flock, whom he suspected of 
giving information. He admitted the writing of it to Major 
Wiles, a police magistrate, but he has not been convicted yet, 
and therefore names must not be used. Pray read it, it is 
very curious — an admirable specimen of the purposes for 
which the priests of Ireland exert their spiritual influence. 
If I collect anything more I will send it to you, but I will 
not inflict my letter upon you. 

Yours most affectionately, 

RP. 



MURDERS IN IRELAND. 



Mr. Fed to Mr. Croker. 

Dublin Castle, Sept. 23ril, 18113. 
My dear Croker, 

You muBt give a specimen — one specimen — of the humanity 
of the poor, suffering, oppreseed natives of this country, who 
are trained up by their priests in the paths of religion and 
virtue, and are only driven to tlie commission of outrage by 
the tyranny of their landlords, or the insulting triumphs of 
Orangemen. I believe I can furnish you with a more com- 
plete specimen — of veiy recent occurrence — than you could 
discover in any age, however remote. The murderers of 
Baker were angels in comparison with the perpetrators of a 
murder in tlie county of Luiierick,* Inclosed is the evidence 
on which four persons were convicted and hanged, and on 
nearly the same evidence have five other wretchea suffered 
capitally. It is a melancholy story, and a most singular fact 
in tile annals of murder, tiiat cliiefly on the evidence of the 
litUe girl, who is, I believe, H and not 14 years of age, 
have nine men been convicted and hanged — five witliin 
the last week. Four are now in custody, and have offered 
to plead guilty on condition that they may be transported 
for life. I know not how many more were present at the 
murder than the 13 above accounted for. What must be 
Uie state of morals in a country where thirteen men, after 
having kdled the husband, and wlien all apprehension of 
danger was at an end, could kill a woman with an infant in 
her amis, in the manner in which this unfortunate woman 
was killed, and where the orphan child of that woman could 
be told by '" all the people in the neighbourhood " to wliom 
she applied for protection, that " she viight go to the dcmt ? " 

All comment would but weaken the unparalleled atrocity 
of this transaction. The Dillons were Catholics, 

Tours most truly, 

E. Peel. 

The marriage of the Princess Charlotte — an event regarded 
with so much interest by the nation — is, strangely enough, 

* [A num and his wlfo wore butchecod oa thcit uwq lieiutb, and tbcir 
little chilli wa8 stubbed. The obild Gurvivud, but Do ooe in the neigh- 
1)ourhtxid would give her SikA or «huttor.] 
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not referred to in any of Mr. Croker'a papers. On the other 
hand, there are several letters relating to the bombardment 
of Algiers by Lord Exmouth — an achievement which relieved 
the Mediterranean, at once and for ever, from the scourge 
of piracy, and set free a large number of Christian slaves. 
Mr. Croker had always been a great friend of Lord Exmouth's, 
and chose his title for him when he was raised to the peerage 
as a baron. He now wrote to him on his new successes, and, 
while praising him and his men very highly, took the oppor- 
tunity of discouraging the idea which Lord Exmouth appears 
to have entertained of getting a special medal distributed for 
Algerian service. 

Mr. Croker to Lord ExmoutK 

October 23rd, 1816. 

My dear Lord, 

I never have and never will (I hope) do anything for the 
sake of popularity ; he that steers by any other compass than 
his own sense of duty may be a popular, but cannot be an 
honest, and I think not a useful public servant. On the 
occasion of a medal for the Algerine exploit I have no hesita- 
tion in telling you that I decidedly disapprove of it ; and if 
my opinion were asked {which it has not been) I should say so. 
Why should that be done for 5000 men who were at Algiers, 
which has not been done for the million of men who have 
served in so many glorious actions since 1793? You will 
say that the soldiers of Waterloo have had medals, but surely 
it is impossible to compare Waterloo with any other battle. 
The soldiers of Salamanca, Talavera, Vittoria, Toulouse, and 
the Pyrenees, have no medals. In short, my dear Lord, with 
the justest sense of the skill and gallantry of your operations 
before Algiers, and of the admirable courage displayed by all 
ranks, and the wonderful success of your fire, I must say that 
I should be sorry to see anything done for it, which should 
seem to throw a shade over the 1st June, Camperdown, 
St. Vincent's, the Nile, and Trafalgar. 

Yours, &c., 

J. W. C. 



9 ^ 
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LITEItART WORK. 
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The purely literary work which occupied Mr, Croker's 
attention this year appears to have been restricted to his 
contributions to the Quarterly Etview, for which he wrote 
nine articles — among them an enlightened justification of tJie 
purchase of the Elgin marbles, and a highly appreciative 
review of the ' Antiquary,' which had then juat taken by storm 
the entire reading world. Mr. Croker bad already written 
an article upon 'Waverley' — tho first of the famous series 
of novels — full of warm and yet judicious praise/ It was 
now that Mr, John Murray made his offer of 2500 guineas 
for a history of the French Revolution by Mr. Croker — a 
work which he often mftditated, but never found leisure to 
finish. Such portions of the general literary correspondence 
of this year as are still of interest may be brought together 
here. 

Mr. Murray to Mr. Croker. 



Dear Sir, 



Albemarle Street, OcUiber 22ud, 1 



I have been thinking upon your plan of writing * Annals 
of the French Revolution ' almost ever since you honoured 
me with a conversation upon the subject, and I can assure 
you, after much conaiderattou, that my ardour for ila prose- 
cution is not in the least abated. It appears to nie, however, 
knowing the immensity of the materials, that it will be 
almost impossible to comprise any complete account of such 
extraordinary events in less than three volumes in quarto, as 
there nmst be a certain quantity of documents (either indis- 
pensably necessary, exceedingly curious and interestiDg, or 
such as are nowhere else to he found) appended. I presume 
that your object will he to produce a lively, entertaining, 
interesting and authentic book, for the instructive amusement 
of the general reader. 

It is not a very easy matter to form a mercantile estimate 
of what I have not previously seen, but I tliink I may venture 

• He reviewed ' Waverley ' in the Quarterly for July 1814, und there 
is little doubt thnt the review of 'Guy Mauuering' in tho Quarterly, 
Jiin. 1U15, was also fruiii Ills iien. 
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to offer for the copyr^ht 2000 guineas, to be paid in six and 
twelve months (1000 guineas each) from the day of its publi- 
cation, and 500 guineas more at six months from the day of 
publication of a second edition, with such additions and other 
improvements as you may think necessary, making in the 
whole 2500 guineas for the copjTight I ought properly to 
have ascertained your expectations for labours of wliich you 
only ean be the proper judge, but I have made an ofiTer with 
my best judgment and feelings, and should it not meet your 
own estimate, I am sure at least of your kind allowances for 
my diflBculty. 

John Gifford, of Pitt memory, has long issued proposals for 
a history of the French Revolution, for which he has collected 
a library that would fully occupy all the sides of your oifice. 
He has probably made progress in this proportionate only to 
the little encouragement which it has received, and if his 
libmry were worth the purchase, he would gladly sell it to 
the British Museum. 

John Murray. 

Mr. Croker to Mr, Murray. 

Admiralty, September 18th, 1816. 

My dear Murray, 

I have read with great pleasure the poem you lent me.* 
It is written with great vigour, and all the descriptive part is 
pecidiarly to my taste, for I am fond of realities, even to the 
extent of being fond of localities. A spot of ground a yard 
square, a rock, a hillock, on which some great acliievement 
has been performed, or to which any recollections of interest 
attach, excite my feelings more than all the monuments of 
art. Pictures fade, and statues moulder, and forests decay, 
and cities perish, but the sod of Marathon is immortal, and 
he who has had the good fortune to stand on that sacred spot 
has identified himself with Athenian story in a way which all 
the historians, painters, and poets of the world could not have 
accomplished for him. Shakespeare, whom nothing escaped, 
very justly hints that one of the highest offices of good poetry 
is to connect our ideiis with some " local habitixtion." It is 
an old and highly absurd phrase to say that poetry deals in 
fiction ; alas, history, I fear, deals in fiction, but good poetry 

♦ [* Chikle Harold.' Canto 111 ] 
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ia concemeii only with realities, either of visible or moral 
nature ; and so much for local poetry. But I did not read 
with equal pleasure a note or two which reflects on tlie 
Bourbon family. Wliat has a poet wlin writes for immor- 
tality, to do with the little temporaiy passions of political 
parties 7 Such notes are like Pope's " flies in amber." I 
wish you could persuade Lord Byron to leave out these two 
or three lines of prose, wliich will make thousands ilissatiafieil 
with his glorious poetrj'. For my own part I am not a man 
of rank and family, and have not, therefore, such motives for 
respecting rank and family as Lord Byron has, yet I own 
(however I may disapprove and lament much of what is 
going on in France) that I could not bring myself to speak 
irreverently of the children of St. Louis, of assuredly the 
raoat ancient and splendid family of the civilised world, of 
a house which is connected with the whole system of European 
jKilicy, European literature, European refinement, and, I will 
add, Kunipcan glory. My love of realities comes in here 
again, and I say to myself, when I see Louis XVIIL, over- 
looking all liis personal qualities, here is the lineal descendant 
of fifty kings, all famous, many illustrious ; men who have 
held in their hands from age to age the destinies of millions ; 
some of whom have been the benefactors of mankind, and 
others (and this part of the recollection is not the least 
interesliiig) who have astonished and afilicted the world by 
their crimes. No; pray use your influence on this \mnt. 
As to the pnern itself, except a word or two suggested by 
Mr. Giffard, I do not think anything can be altered for the 
better. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. W. Cboker. 



Walter Scotl to Mr. Crokcr. 



[No date] 



I send Murray a review of Lord Byron. I have treated 
bim with the respect his abilities claim, and the sort of 
attachment which 1 really feel for his person. But d^ — 
his morals and his politics ! What a goodly vessel have they 
combined to wreck. 
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Mr. Croker to the Beo. George Crdy.^ 

NoTcmber 28th, 1816. 

Dear Sm, 

Just as I was about to write to tell you that I had at last 
found the two volumes I promised you (and they are sent 
herewith), I received your note, and as you wish for my 
opinion on one or two points which are connected with the 
progress of your work, I do not delay to give it, though you 
will be aware that I shall give it hastily. 

I do not think that the fame of Pope, and still less that of 
Dryden, is on the wane as compared with the taste of fifty 
years ago. On the contrary, I believe that Dryden rises in 
the estimation of all good judges. To be sure, every day 
deprives them more and more of the charm of novelty, and 
those who read them do not talk about them, because they 
no longer afford subject for fashionable chit-chat, but I believe 
they are more read, more profitably, solidly read, than any 
two of their successors whom you could name. If you mean 
to say that all our old writers are going out of fasliion, it is 
to a certain degree true, and as must always, to the degree I 
have mentioned, happen ; but surely Dryden and Pope keep 
their relative situations at least, and if they do stand, when 
compared with their predecessors or contemporaries, as high 
or higher than they did, the general depreciation (even if it 
exist) cannot be said to apply to them particularly. 

But I believe there is no real depreciation ; for my own 
part I can say, that though I have little time to read poetry, 
and notwithstanding all the charms of novelty and fashion, 
I read more of Pope and Dryden than I do of even Scott and 
Byron ; that is to say, I do not return to Scott and Byron 
with the same regular appetite that I do to the others. You 
seem to think that the wildness of the latter poets is their 
great cause of popularity; and you therefore think that 
the popular taste is for the irregular, the rambling, and the 
obscure. I deny your major, and even if it were true, I deny 
the conclusion. Mr. Scott and Lord Byron have adopted 
subjects to which their peculiar styles are appropriate. Scott's 
irregularity is an imitation of the Border minstrelsy which 

♦ [Long the Rector of St. 8tephen*8, Walbrook, London, author of 
* Salathiel,' of a poor edition of Pope, and of many other works.] 
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he has revived and improved, bat he is never dbscwre. Lord 
Byron, on the other hand, in his great work, the 'Childe 
Harold,' is obscure, because he deals in metaphysics, and in 
the internal workings of a dark soul ; but ke is never irre- 
ffwlar. So that when you accuse, or rather I should say 
wlien you appland, the taste of the age for tending towards 
the irregular and obscure, you appear to me to commit the 
same mistake that one would do who should say that, won- 
derful to relate, he saw Mr. Jenkins eat salt and sugar to his 
dinner, because he ate salt to his mutton, and sugar to his 
fruit. My friend, Mr. Southey, has written several poems ; 
one at least of them, the 'Curse of Kehama,' unites your 
two beauties of irregularity and obscurity in bo high a 
degree, that it ought to be very popular, and yet no one 
reads it, while the ' Eoderiek,' which is absolutely regular, is 
universally read and admired. 

But even if there were an epidemic at this hour abroad for 
the wUd, as there was twenty years ago for the Delia Cruscan 
style, and as there was somewhat later for the hobgoblin 
tribe, ought it to influence a real poet and a sensible 
man! Dtcipit exemplar — the proverb is somewhat musty. 
Mr. Scott and Lord Byron are original in their own style, 
and their styles therefore liecome them, but those who imitate 
them only catch their faults. However we bear or even 
admire (as we often do) a fault which is original and natural, 
we have no such mercy upon faults which are affected and 
unappropriate to the wearer. 

Add to all this, that the multitude of imitators, good, bad, 
and indifferent, has palled the public appetite, and I think 
1 see that each succeeding poem of even Mr. Scott and 
Lord Byron themselves are more coolly received than the 
former. 

I therefore intreat of you to remember that if you suffer 
yourself to be drawn on by what you conceive to be the 
taste of the day, you will write a poem which will probably 
be but little attended to even at the day, and will more 
probably not survive it Ton will write in the same style, 
aye, and write as well aa Scott and Byron, without sharing 
their success; they are originals, and yoii vrill be only a 
copyist. 

But yon adduce my example against my argument ; let 
me concede to you that my example is with you, I should 
still say the argument ia good, and the example is bad ; but 

VOL. I. U 
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I am not pushed to the painfvl extremity of confessing my 
practice to be bad. It is, 1 think, not irreconcileable with 
all I have said. My verses are certainly not obscure (not 
intentionally obscure I mean, for that is the question) ; they 
are not even irregular ; the recurrence of the rhjrme of the 
short syllable is at different intervals indeed ; but it is all 
one metre, aiid I weU remember having taken a good deal of 
pains to get rid of a few irregularities, which had escaped me 
at first, and, if I recollect rightly, there is but one (and that 
so slight as not to be genemlly perceptible) which has sur- 
vived my correction. Then there is no attempt at that 
misty pomp of language which you appear to think laudable. 
I believe there is not one inversion in the whole thing (at 
least, I repeat again, not one intentional inversion), and 
everything goes by its proper name ; a spade is a spade ; and 
a bayonet a bayonet, and if on one or two occasions the 
French are the Gauls, I am ashamed of it. I will now, since 
I am on the subject, tell you a fact — that *Talavera' was 
written in consequence of a conversation at a literary table, 
at which I insisted that poetry ought not to be fiction, and 
that so powerful was the charm of simplicity and nature, 
that if two poems were to be written on the subject of the 
then recent triumph of Talavera, and that one was to deal in 
Mars and Bellona, helmets and shields, knights and heroes, 
and that the other (ceteris paribus) should call everything by 
its proper name, talk of Wellington and BeUuno,* bayonet 
and cap, cavalry and infantry, the latter would be the most 
popular. This conversation, added to my regard for Sir 
Arthur and my national feeling, set me to work on ' Tala- 
vera ; ' and whatever success it has had I attribute altogether 
to the truth and simplicity, I might say to the matter-of- 
factness, with which it is written. One word more on this 
point. ' Talavera ' was written seven years ago, before the pro- 
lific pen of Mr. Scott and the more prolific pens of a thousand 
imitators had hackneyed the eight and six syllable metre. 

You allude to architecture, and say we are come to a new 
era of poetical architectura My good Sir, I should desire 
no better theme or allusion. The Athenian Parthenon, the 
Eoman Pantheon, will attract for ever the admiration of 
mankind; they have, as Plutarch said two thousand years 
ago of the former, all the grandeur of antiquity and all the 
grace of novelty. Not less grand, and little less graceful, 

* Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno. 
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are the miracles of Gothic architecture, miracles of little- 
nesses piled together till they become magnificence and 
diversity multiplied into sublime regularity. Each stylo ia 
admirable in its own way and for its peculiar purposes, but 
the mixture of both — I leave you to draw the conclusion. 
Excuse the freedom and length of my letter. An anxious 
desire to be of use to you ia at once my motive and 
excuse. 

I have, &c., 

J. W. C. 



The cloae of the year 1816 and the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year were marked by serious riots in the metropolis 
and other parts of the country, provoked chiefly by the want 
and misery which prevailed among the poor. It was not 
alone the strain of the long war which had impoverished the 
community, although that necessarily had been severely felt, 
and had left many serious consequences behind it. But 1816 
was a disastrous year in all respects. There was no summer ; 
cold winds and incessant rain prevailed tliroughout the 
months when harvest operations should have been going on, 
and in October the grain was still lying rotting upon the 
ground all through the midlands and in seveml of the home 
counties. The price of wheat rose to 103s. a quarter. Lord 
Eldon, who lived in Dorsetshire, (where, in one parish, 419 
out of 575 inhabitants, were receiving relief,) declared that 
as a farmer he was ruined, and he added, that he looked 
forward " to the winter with fear and trembling." Food riots 
broke out in almost every direction, and at night the skies 
were lit up with incendiary fires. The Ministry adopted a 
stem policy of repression, but it was not stem enough to 
satisfy many of its supporters or followers, among whom 
must be reckoned Walter Scott. " Ey-the-bye," he wrote 
to Mr, Croker, in March, 1817, " we are aU shocked at your 
giving your mob so much head, and puzzled to account for 

H 2 
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your late acquittals ."* At the opening of the session in 1817, 
missiles were thrown at the Prince Begent's carriage, on its 
way to Parliament, an incident to which Scott referred in the 
same letter ; *' The infamous and unmanly attempt on his 
Eoyal Highness makes one's blood boiL I only wish the 
clajrmores were walking among the lads, which they wou]d 
do with right good will." Throughout this stormy era, 
Mr. Croker kept no journal, and there are very few references 
in his papers to any of the events then passing. In the 
subjoined letters a very curious coincidence is referred to^ 
and beyond these there is nothing further relating to 
the year 1816 :— 

Mr, Ped to Mr. Croker. 

[No date — evidently December, 1816.] 

My dear Croker, 

This moment a most extraordinary (madman I suppose) 
has left me — a Mr. Davoch, a Roman Catholic priest, 
oificiating, notwithstanding his madness, at St. Paul's Chapel 
on the Quays. He said he felt it his duty to inform me that 
he had received information of the latest date from England, 
that the Eoyal family were flying for protection to Ireland — 
of all places in the world — that the populace had possession 
of London — that the soldiers were in league with them — and 
so forth. I was relieved a little by his informing me that all 
this happened in London at three o'clock this day, and that 
on riding from the Black Rock he saw the indications of these 
important events in the clouds. 

I could only get rid of him by a promise that if on Friday 
or Saturday next I found his visions confirmed by the more 
vulgar and common-place intelligence brought by the regular 
post, I would come to his chapel and hear him preach a 
sermon on revelations. 

I remain youFs affectionately, 

R. Peel. 

* The acquittals of the persons charge<l with complicity in the Spa- 
tields riots, which had occurred iu the previous December. 
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Mr. Croker to Mr. Fed. 

December etb, 1816. 
Dear Peel, 
Your letter without date, but which muat have been 
written oa Tuesday or Wednesday, relative to the priest of 
SL Paid'a, surprised us exceedingly (^" us," I say, for I showed 
it to Lords Liverpool and Sidmouth). If the priest was not 
aware of the intention of a riot in London, surely the infor- 
mation he gave you was a very strange coincidence ; but I am 
inclined to think the priest was not mad, but that he was at 
once willing to let you see he knew something, and unwilling 
to let you sue how he knew it. A nearly similar incident 
occurred about fifteen years ago, when the king was fired at 
in Drury Lane. I received a letter two days after, which had 
been written in Dublin the day of the event, mentioning a 
report which alluded darkly to an accident happening to the 
king at a playhouse. This was the more surprising, because 
there seems no doubt that Hadfield was an insulated 
madman. Your priest may have been informed of Hunt's 
and Watson's proceedings ; or the very knowledge that a 
meeting was intended on Monday may have given rise to a 
suspicion of disturbance. The most curious part of it is that 
the mob boasted that they had driven the Prince and the Eoyal 
family out of London, which your priest seemed to allude 
to ; and to this hour the people believe that the Prince left 
town on Monday morning, although, in fact, Lord Sidmouth 
prevailed on his Koyal Highness to postpone his journey. 
Yours, &c., 

J. w. a 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1817-1818. 

Unpopularity of the Prince Regent — ^The Princess of Wales — ^Marriage of 
the Princess Charlotte — Her death — Grief of the Prince Regent — 
Marriages of the Royal Dukes — ^Mr. Croker*8 Account of these Events 
— Lady Morgan's * France ' — Her Attacks upon Mr. Croker — ^Mr. Peel's 
Warning— State of Public Feeling in 1817— Walter Scott and Mr, 
Croker — The Waveriey Novels — ^The Scottish Regalia — ^Mr. Croker's 
Advice to Peel to Prepare Himself for Office — Peel's Disinclination for 
Public Life — ^His Elation at his Freedom — Mr. Croker's Predictions of 
his Success — Illness and Death of Queen Charlotte — ^Mr. Croker's Visit 
to Brighton — ^The Prince Regent's Mode of Life — ^Mrs. Fitzherbert 
and Lady Hertford — Anecdotes of Waterioo — Society at the Pavilion 
— ^The Prince at Cards — Anecdotes collected by Mr. Croker. 

Notwithstanding the troubled state of the country in 1817, 
the people occupied themselves to no slight extent with the 
family afifairs of the Prince Regent, whose unpopularity 
seems to have culminated at the beginning of this year. He 
was, as it has been stated, pelted on his way to the Houses of 
Parliament, although he was not subjected to an indignity 
like that which was inflicted upon him on another occasion, 
when a man put his head in at the carriage window, and 
cried out, ** Prince, where's your wife ? Where's your wife ? " 
The multitude sympathized with the wife, in spite of the 
many proofs which were daily afforded of her utter want of 
discretion, to put no worse construction upon her conduct. 
But it could not be denied even by the Regent's best friends 
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t]mt lie had seriously mismajiaged liis afTaii's. The nation 
could not be expected to look with entire ajiproval on 
the grant by tlie House of Comraona of 650,000/. to enable 
Iiim to pay hia debts. Hia marriage with tlie Princflse 
Caroline of Brnnawick had turned out unfortunately ; they 
were separated immediately after tlie birth of their child, 
the Princess Charlotte, aud from that time scandals of all 
kinds began to accumulate round the head of the wife. 
In 1806, a commission of inquiry was held into one set 
of odious charges, and although the Princess of Walea 
was pronounced guiltless of tlic worst of them, it was ira- 
poasible to hold that she had not committed many grave 
offences against propriety. l!ut the public feeling'then, as at 
a later date, was entirely with the Princess. " All the worid 
is with her," wrote Sir Jamea Mackintosh in his ' Diary,' 
" c,\oept the people of fashion at the west end of tlie town." 
ISy the great body of the nation she was looked upon as an 
injured and persecuted woman, " The country," as Sir George 
Comewall Lewis remarked, in his summary of the story, 
" regarded his (the Ilegent's) conduct as the oppression of the 
weak by the strong, accompanied with almost every con- 
ceivable circumstance of aggravation." • The time came 
when the public did not feel so confident that all the blame 
of tliesu miaorable brawls rested entirely with the husband, 
but for many years they were the means of bringing down 
much obloijuy upon his head, and of rendering him defiant of 
public opinion, which he regarded as obstinately unjust 
towards him. 

But in the spring of 1817 there was a slight change in the 
Regent's favour, in consequence of the marriage of his 
daughter, the Princess Ciiarlotte, " the fair haired daughter of 
the Isles," as Byron called her in bis noble lines. It was 

* ' Euuyb uQ the Adtniuislratiuui of Great Britain,' ^i. -IOC. 
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thought then that the marriage of the Princcss afTorded the 
only prospect of the crown being worn by a descendant of 
Greorge the Third, failing the issue of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who was one of the most unpopular men alive. A 
match had been partly arranged for the Princess Charlotte 
with the Prince of Orange, but it was broken off, and the 
Princess had sunk into a low state of health and spirits. From 
this she was roused by the prospect of a much happier union 
with one upon whom her afifections were securely fixed almost 
from the first moment of their acquaintance — Prince Leopold, 
afterwards King of the Belgians. The marriage pleased the 
nation, as well as the persons who were more directly con- 
cerned in it, and there was no objection from any quarter to 
the grant of 60,000^. voted by Parliament as a wedding 
portion for the Princess, or to her annuity of 60,000/. At 
first the Prince and Princess lived at Marlborough House, 
but Claremont was purchased for them, and there they took 
up their residence. In the following November the Princess, 
whose early life had been so sadly clouded, remarked to one 
of her friends, " Certainly I am the happiest woman in the 
world. I have not a wish ungratified — surely this is too 
much to last."* Her mournful presage was too surely 
verified ; ten days after she had uttered it, she was dead. 
The popular grief was profound, and it found a grand and 
lasting echo in Byron's stan2as.t 

" Hark ! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound. 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound.*' 

The death of the Princess was received by her mother with a 
composure which it was hard to distinguish from indifiference, 

♦ * Buckingham Papers,' the * Regency,' vol. ii. pp. 190-91. 
t * ChUde Harold,' Canto IV., 1G7-172. 
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but tho Princo Eegent soems to have felt hia daughter's 

untimely end much more keenly. " He sees nobody," wrote 
Mr. Croker to Lord Whitworth (Uth November, 1817), " but 
hia own attendants, the Eoyal Family, and such of the 
MiniBters as have business with him, and all his thoughts 
and conversation turn upon the late sad event. He never 
stirs out of his room, and goes to bed sometimes at eight or 
nine o'clock, wearied out, and yet not composed enough for 
rest" And t^iiin on the 18th he writes; "The Prince 
Kegent is better. The necessity of giving orders about tho 
funeral ha3 acted like a blister, and has given employment to 
his mind." He very soon found other emplojiuent for hia 
mind in setting on foot preparatory measures for obtaining a 
divorce from his wife. 

Tlien followed a sort of race for marriage among the sons 
of George the Third who were atill free to take to themselves 
wives. The Duke of Cambridge married the Princess 
Augusta of Hesse Cassel, and the Duke of Clarence the 
Princes.'! Adelaide of Saxe Meiningen. It was not, indeed, 
the fault of tho latter prince that he had not been married 
before.* The alliance of the Duke of Kent with the widow 
of the Prince of Leiningen proved to be by far the most 
fortunate of tJiese weddings, for it led to all the advantages 
which the people had vainly anticipated from the union of 
their favourite princess with Prince Leopold. It is to these 
events that the next letters refer. 

Mr. Croker io Mr. Fed. 
My DEAK Peel, Novemlicr 15tb, 1817. 

The people continue exceedingly afflicted by the loss of the 
Princess and her child ; but that which was at first mere grief 
takes, I am sorry to tell you, a very sour turn. The Prince's 

* Memiura of tho Court of Englasd during the Regeocy (' Biickuigbam 
Papere'), i. 146-7. 
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absence and, above all, the absence of the Queen, are subjects 
of very bitter regret with all those who do not know that the 
Princess would not have the assistance of her Majesty, nor 
the attendance of any one but those named by herself, and 
who do not recollect that a father is on such occasions worse 
than useless. Fortunate it was for the Prince, and for all 
who are interested for the popularity of the Eoyal Family, 
that he did come up with such rapidity when the alarming 
express reached him ; his anxiety and alacrity in that 
moment has preserved him from the most dreadful weight 
of unpopularity. In truth, the conduct with regard to 
H.RH. was very extraordinary ; notice was Twt sent to him 
of the beginning of the labour, and he might have been 
in London twenty-four hours sooner, if he had been aware 
that the Princess had been taken iU. The Queen's great 
experience in such matters points her out to the people as 
the person of all others who ought to have been by the 
bedside of her grand-daughter, and it must be confessed 
that though she could not weU have been at Claremont, 
she might perhaps have been at Windsor, within call, if 
I may use the expression. It is also said, and I think 
with some justice, that no fancy of the poor Princess's nor 
any confidence of Dr. Croft's* ought to have induced the 
Government to leave her fate in the hands of a single 
man at the distance of seventeen miles from any assist- 
ance. So important an affair should not have been left liable 
to a little accident. But even if there were no danger of 
an accident to the doctor, there manifestly was to the patient, 
and was it right that when the crisis should occur, they 
should have to send off to London for another doctor to 
consult with ? To be sure Dr. Sims was sent for, but this 
only proves that he ought to have been there, for she had 
been twenty-four hours in labour before he was sent for, 
and thirty before he arrived. I am satisfied that nothing 
could have saved her, nor even the child, but in an affair of 
such vital importance to herself, to her offspring, to her 
family, to the nation, and to Europe, surely precautions 
should have been taken which you or I in our private 
families would have thought almost necessary if our wives 
were to lie in at a great distance from immediate assistance 
or additional advice. 

^ [Sir R. Croft. He aflerMrards committed suicide.] 
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The opening the body has affoi'ded the only melancholy 
consolation for her loas. It seems site died of exhaustion and 
external haemorrhage, and ehe would probably have soon died 
after an excruciating illiiesa. If this be true, then her loss 
was a mercy of heaven to her, and even to ua. 

Prince Leopold, it is said, endeavoured at first to bear up 
against the loss with over-fortitude, and he has since been 
very ill ; but I know uo particulars, and can easily suspect 
some little exaggeration in hia German physician's account of 
liis present indisposition ; but tliere is no doubt that he is 
most sincerely and most unaffectedly afflicted. 

The shock which the Prince Kegent received, added t-o the 
effort of so rapid a journey nt night, has produced an un- 
pleasant effect upon him, but he was bled and cupped, and 
thereby relieved. He, however, up to the day before yester- 
day, was in a state far from comfortable, he harassed himself 
to death, and when he went to bed at eight or nine o'clock 
when unable to sit up from fatigue, he was too uneasy to rest. 
Yesterday, however, he grew more composed, and to-day 
has (for the first time) seen some of liis private friends, but 
he will not leave his room, and he is really in great need 
of a little air, exercise, and diversion ; I mean of course in 
the strict sense of the word. He will, however, soon remove 
to Brighton, when he will ride, and I hope recover hia spirits. 

At dinner the other day at Yarmouth's, some one said tho 
Duke of York was about to retire from the command of the 
army, and tlmt tlie Duke of Kent was to succeed him. The 
story was laughed at, and yet I think there may be some 
grounds for tlie first half of it. Eecollect that the Duke of 
York is now heir presumptive. Is it constitutional, or even 
proper, that the heir presumptive should have the aimed force 
in his hand ? Everybody has the most implicit confidence in 
the Duke of York, but as a precedent and in theory there is 
some weight in the objection. I am induced to give some 
kind of credit to tliis rumour, because a little circumstance 
occurred within this day or two to make me think that some 
proposition has been made that Calvert* should resign and that 
Torrenst shoidd succeed liim. Situated as afl'airs now are, I 
cannot conceive the Duke's parting with Torrens, and though 
he might be, and would be, of the greatest use to a successor, 
Torrens may not like tho prospect, and may be anxious to 
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secure his retreat on good terms. Yon have now my specula- 
tions, and can judge as well as myself. I am afraid that 
jealousies have already b^un to be felt in the Eoyal Family, 
and you may depend upon it they will not diminish. The 
Princess of Wales and the divorce occupy many thoughts, 
but nobody speaks about them. The Prince is anxious for it, 
the Ministers strong against it ; the public only waiting to 
see the Prince take a part to take one against him. In short, 
my dear Peel, I never looked into a blacker political horizon 
than is now around us. All this is in strict confidence. 

Yours, &c., 

J. W. C. 

Mr. Peel replied to this letter a few days later, and 
incidentally he gave Mr. Croker warning that he had made 
another enemy by his pen. In the Quarterly Review for 
April 1817 there had appeared an article on a book then but 
lately published by Lady Morgan, entitled, "France" — ^an 
article which handled both author and book with much 
greater severity than would be deemed justifiable now, 
although the work was really open to serious objection. 
Reviewers of the present generation, if they wish to convey 
the same ideas — as they sometimes do — contrive to wrap 
them up with a little more skilL But these were the days 
of plain-speaking, and as a rule the victims did not fail to 
prove that they possessed ample powers of retaliation. 

Mr. Fed to Mr. Croker, 

Dublin Castle, Nov. 22nd, 1817. 

My dear Croker, 

You are the only man in London who takes compassion on 
your friends in foreign parts and enlightens their darkness. 

You have not, however, improved in the calujraphic art ; 
and if I had not some skill in deciphering illegible writing, 
and had not been disciplined by such writers as Fitzgerald, 
I should have lost a part of what was very interesting to me. 
I make no apologies to you for quoting from Lady Morgan, 
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as she vows vengeanco against yoH aa tlio supposed author of 
the article in the Quarlcrlt/, in wliich her atheism, profanity, 
indecency, and ignorance have been exposed. You are to be 
the hero of some novel of which she is about to be delivered. 
i hope she has not heard of your predilection for angling, 
and that she will not describe you aa she dcBcribes one of her 
heroes, " seated in his piscatory corner, intent on tlie destruc- 
tion of the finny tribe." One of her sworn friends was 
attempting to extract from me whether you were the author 
of this obnoxious article or not ; but I disclaimed all know- 
ledge of the author, and only did not deny that it was to be 
attributed to you, because I thought you would be very 
indifferent as to Lady Morgan's hostility. 

I was excessively amused by hearing that the female 
literary circles of Dublin generally attribut* the article to 
Vesey [Fitzgerald]. If he hears this, and hears, too, that 
Lady Morgan is whetting her tusks, he will deprecate her ire 
by a formal disclaimer, which she will publish in the preface 
to the novel 

There was no part of the empire which participated with 
more sincerity in the general grief on account of the death of 
thti Princess than Dublin. The shops were voluntarily 
closed on Wednesday, and more persons attended service at 
the different places of worship than are generally seen there 
on Sunday. 

Believe me ever, my dear Croker, 

Most affectionately yours, 

Rob. Peel. 



There was no novel published by Lady Morgan after this 
of which Mr. Croker was supposed to be the hero, hut there 
was a story, in which he was alleged to have 1 
" Counsellor Con," written in 1814 ; and that ^ 
have been intended as a retaliatory stroke for a review in the 
first number of the Quarterly of an earlier novel by Lady 
Morgan, entitled, " Woman ; or, Ida of Athena," which also 
received rough treatment, in a short article of three pt^ea. 
It seems to have been attributed by Lady Morgan to 
Mr, Croker ; in reality it was written by Mr. Gifford. This 
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was not by any means the last occasion on which Mr. Croker 
was struck at for causes of oflTence of which he was wholly 
innocent. 

Mr, Oroker to Mr. Fed. 

November 26th, 1817. 

My dear Peel, 

It is unlucky for you that your only correspondent should 
be one who knows so little of what is going forward as I do, 
for I never go out, and those who go out do not call upon 
me, so that I am but a bad gazetteer. Such talk, however, as 
reaches me you shall have. 

Our grief, as you must see, is wearing off, and the public 
is in, I think, rather a sulky humour, waiting for any fair or 
unfair excuse to fly into a passion, and wreak, like Fag in 
the ' Rivals,' their vexation on the first unhappy wight that 
may fall in their way. I am much mistaken if ever there 
existed at any former period so much of a bad spirit amongst 
the oi iroXKol, combined with so much apathy among the 
avperol; and I expect to see the clouds burst furiously. If 
there should arise any division in the Royal Family, it will 
be the match to fire the gunpowder. Apropos of royal 
matches, I hear that Ministers have been a little puzzled 
how to deal with the avowed readiness of the Duke of Kent 
to sacrifice himself and jump into the matrimonial gulf for 
the good of his country, but they have hit upon a scheme 
which seems politic. They propose to marry the Duke of 
Clarence, as the eldest unmarried Prince, and he who has 
a right to the first chance ; and also to marry the Duke of 
Cambridge, the youngest unmarried Prince, from whom the 
country has the best chance ; and having thus resolved to 
bum the candle at both ends, Vansittart discovers that he 
cannot afford to bum it in the middle too, and therefore 
Kent and Sussex cannot have the wedding establishments, 
&c., suited to their rank. 

The ladies who are selected for them are their Electoral 
Highnesses, two Princesses of Hesse. There are seven of 
them ; the eldest is forty-four, and the youngest sixteen. If 
the Court of Hesse should imitate our plan, and marry their 
eldest and their youngest, the Duke of Clarence will be bit. 

The lady in the Duke of Kent's eye is not ill-chosen for 
popdar e£foct fflie is the sister of Prince Leopold. When 
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the Duke first thought of her, it could only be in hopes of 
populax influence. Now he will probably tliink that any 
Coburg alliance will be popular. 

We have Cabinet meetings every day, chiefly on the 
Spanish South American affaira. You may judge how un- 
willing Lord Liverpool must be to interfere ; but hia phlegm 
ia doubtless corrected by the more magnanimous counsels of 
Pole," who, " though he belongs to every deparlmtnl," thinks 
that measures which have so great an influeuco on the 
supply of bullion especially concern the Mint. 

You are foud of characteristic traits ; here is one. Captain 
Hall.t of the Lyra, who is just come home, and who ia mad 
about certain simple islanders whom he fell in with in tiie 
China Seas, touche<l at St. Helena and saw Buonaparte, and 
amongst other tliinga told him the story of his interesting 
inhabitants of Loo-Choo, and happened to mention that 
such was the primitive innocence of the people, that he coidd 
not discover that they had any offensive weapons. " Uiable !" 
exclaimed Buonaparte, " et comment font-ils done la guerre V 
HaU dined some time ago at Vansittart's, and was relating 
this conversation, and everybody but Vansittart was greatly 
amused at the natural turn of Buonaparte's wonder. Van- 
sittart, however, took no kind of notice of it, but seemed 
absorbed in his own contemplations. Hall went on to say 
that he fouud Buonaparte quite incredulous upon this fact,! 
and that, in order to persuade Iiim of the extreme simphcity 
of the islanders, ho added another circumstance, which was 
that he had not seen amount them any kind of money. 
" No money," cried Vansittart, awakened oat of his tmnce, 
with the greatest Tivacity. "Good heavens! Captain Hall, 
how do thoy carry on the government ! " This is literally 
true. 

Thank you for your information about Lady Morgan, 
She, it seems, ia resolved to make me road one of her novels. 
I hope I shall feel interested enough to be able to team the 
language. I wrote the main part of the article in the 
Quarterly, but, as you know, was called away to Ireland 

■ [Master «( the Mint.] 

t [OaiitfiLn Basil Hall. B.N., author of n Voyage to Loo-Choo nn.! 
numerouB other worts of travel ; died iji lti44.] 

J [Buonnimrte was right. Lnter travellers discovcrei! thiit Ihe L<ki- 
Clioit pcoi>lc hnd warlike appliancco, like other natkois.] 
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when it was in the press ; and I am sorry to say that some 
blunders crept in accidentally, and one or two were premedi- 
tatedly added, which, however, I do not think Lady Morgan 
knows enough either of English, French, or Italian to find 
out If she goes on we shall have sport. 

Your godson* thrives apace. He has seven teeth, and 
bites harder than Lady Morgan. Who do you think, of all 
mankind (if, indeed, he be human), formed an alliance with 
him at Ryde, who but Lord Nugent ! The little fellow was 
too young to be frightened, and the friendship prospered. 
Remember me to Vesey, who, I suppose, sometimes solaces 
himself in your society. 

Yours, &c., 

j.w. a 



An acquaintanceship in the field of literature of a far more 
memorable kind was that with Walter Scott, who frequently 
applied to Mr. Croker for his help in various ways, but who 
seems to have taken good care not to divulge the secret of 
the authorship of the ' Waverley Novels * even to this intimate 
correspondent. Mr. Croker, in a letter to a friend, written in 
May 1817, says: "I send you the * Antiquary' and 'Tales 
of My Landlord,' by the author of * Waverley* and 'Guy 
Mannering.' They are the most popular novels which have 
been published these many years ; they are, indeed, almost 
histories rather than novels. The author is certainly Walter 
Scott, or his brother Mr. Thomas Scott The internal 
evidence is in favour of the former, but his asseverations, and 
all external evidence, are for the latter. I cannot decide." 
Walter Scott had long been anxious to look for the lost 
regalia of Scotland, imder the belief that discoveries of 
importance would result from his search. He begged Mr. 
Croker, in 1816, to get the requisite permission from the 
Prince Regent ; and although Mr. Croker felt convinced that 
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the chests contained nothing of material value, he continued 
to exert himself to gain consent to have the room exaouned, 

and at last he succeeded. 

Mr. Crokcr to Walla- Scott. 

Jnauary 9th, 1818. 
My DE,ui Scott, 

I have the lileosure to toll you that at last I have gotten 
the warrant for searching for the old regalia of the Scottish 
Crown, which at your suggestion, and by the Prince's 
command, I have heon soliciting so long. It has heen two 
months delayed for the fees, which, however, as soon aa I was 
apprised of the causes of the stoppage, I hastened to advance, 
and I by this night's post have sent the document to the 
Lord Advocate. I was not sure to whom I should send it, 
particularly aa I am told that it is uncertain whether you 
are now in Edinburgh, and I thought I could not be far 
wrong in addressing it to tlie Lord Advocate. I shall be, of 
course, anxious to hear of (though I am not very sanguine as 
to) tliG result of your search. I know that both the Kegent 
and yourself have hopes of finding something. I limit my 
expectations to your ascertaining that there is nothing to be 
found. 

Do you think that such a fellow as Rob Boy woidd have 
driven cattle, while there was such a prize at Edinburgli 
Ciistle ? 

Yours, &c., 

J. W. C. 



It turned out that Scott was right. In a letter dated 
7tli February, 1818, and published in ' Lockhart's Life of 
Scott,' an account is given of the discoveries which were 
made, which included the Crown, Sceptre, and Sword of 
State, now shown to the public at Edinburgh Castle, The 
chest in which they were deposited hail never even been seen 
since l'?07, when the room where it was placed was sealed 
up by the Commissioners. 

Although in after years tliere was a hopeless bieacli in 
VOL. 1. I 
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the friendship between Sir Eobert Teel and Mr. Croker, it is 
impossible to question the fact, that at this period, and for 
long afterwards, they seldom took any important stop without 
first consulting one with the other. Mr. Croker was almost 
the first to detect and appreciate the great powers of the 
future Prime Minister, and to point out to him the path on 
which he was destined to reach fame. The following letter 
seems to have been drawn forth by a report of Peel's intention 
to retire altogether from public life. 

Mr. Croker to Mr. Peel. 

July 13th, 1818. 

I must now mention to you more seriously (because it has 
been mentioned more seriously to me) what I have hereto- 
fore touched lightly upon, namely, your taking office. I do 
assure you upon my honour that I have never begun any 
conversation on the subject, but that in those companies 
where I have been, composed of very different classes of 
society, your acceptance of Van's * office, and your idtimate 
advancement to the highest of all, have been wished for 
warmly and unanimously. One of these places was Grant's t 
(of Pall Mall), where, on Friday last, we had Yarmouth, 
Lowther, Beckett, Lushington, and Berkeley Paget, and on 
some conversation about the meeting of Parliament, and the 
state of the Ministry, there was one voice that you were the 
person whom all the friends of good order would support. 
Some one had said that our honest friend % wanted eloquence^ 
and our eloquent friend § honesti/, but that you, uniting both, 
would unite the confidence of the whole party. There was 
some more talk of this kind, and considering that of the 
seven people at table I was the only intimate friend of 
yours, and that they were all in different interests and 
feelings, you must allow that their sentiments and feelings 
must be taken as something more than the mere expression 
of individual opinion. 

♦ [Mr. Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer.] 

t [Sir A. C. Grant.] 

X [Mr. Hufikisson?] § [Mr. Canning?] 
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I did not, however, tliink it worth while to relate this 
circumstance to you. to which I attached no very great 
impoi-tance ; but I went yeatcnlay to dine with Yarmouth, " 
and aa I came early I found him alone. After a little tfdk 
on general matter, he said to me, "Croker, I have been 
thinkii]<r of what I have twice already mentioned to yoii, and 
we must have Peel Minister. Everybody wishes for him, 
everybody would support him. Lowther, Apsley, and my- 
self, who are three lieirs apparent of some weight, in votes at 
least, would join him heart and hand. I like liim personally. 
I have no other motive than personal liking and public 
respect, and I should be glad on every account to see him at 
the head of affairs." 

I said a few words of your disinclination from, or rather 
indifference to, such objects, but I owned that no effort or 
entreaty of mine should be spared to induce you to abandon 
the thoughts of a retirement from business, and that I 
thought I could venture to say, that whatever your private 
wishes might be. you would still feel it to be your public 
duty not to flinch from any responsibility which the public 
service might call you to, People then came and the matter 
ended. 

Now I know as well as you that all this is tn I'air, and I 
know that ministers are not made in conversations before or 
after dinner. But I know also that when the public opinion 
(which often speaks at such times through organs of the kind 
I have quoted) designates a man for high station, it is a duty 
wliich his iriends owe him not to leave him ignorant of the 
manner in which his name ts mentioned. I do what I think 
to be the duty of friendship and affection towards you in 
thus telling you what I hear, I shall also do the other duty 
of friendship, which i-s to hold my peace, and not commit, by 
any expression of mine, your name in any such conversations. 
But I do hope that some opportunity may occur of doing the 
country the double good of rescuing the Exchequer from Van, 
and of placing you in that office. 

Yours, &c., 

J. W. C. 

The reply made by I'eel has no date, but it eaters into hia 
opinious on the question of taking office; and it will be seen 

* [Aftcrw»rdB the thirJ Marquis of Hertford.] 

I 2 
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tJiat upon that, as upon other questions, private and public, 
his views underwent a very thorough change in course of 
time. 

Mr, Fed to Mr. Croher. 

[No date.] 

Mt deab Cboker, 

To all the latter part of your letter I answer in the em- 
phatic term of a reverend Pastor in the ' Vicar of Wakefield ' 
— Fudge, 

I am thinking of anything but office, and am just as 
anxious to be emancipated from office as the Papists are to 
be emancipated into it 

I am for the abolition of slaveiy, and no men have a 
right to condemn another to worse than Egyptian bondage, 
to require him, not to make bricks without straw, which a 
man of straw might have some chance of doing (as Lord 
Norbury would certainly say), but to raise money and 
abolish taxes in the same breath. 

"Night Cometh when no man can work," said one who 
could not have foreseen the fate of a man in office and the 
House of Commons. 

A fortnight hence I shall be free as air — free from ten 
thousand engagements which I cannot fulfil ; free from the 
anxiety of having more to do than it is possible to do well ; free 
from the acknowledgments of that gratitude which consists in 
a lively sense of future favours ; free from the necessity of 
abstaining from private intimacy that will certainly interfere 
with public duty ; free from Orangemen ; fi'ee from Eibbon- 
men ; fi^e from Dennis Browne ; free from the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs ; free from men who pretend to be Protestants on 

principle and sell Dundalk to , the Papist of Cork 

— free from Catholics who become Protestants to get into 

Parliament after the manner of , and of Protestants who 

become Catholics, after the manner of old ; free from 

perpetual converse about the Harbour of Howth and Dublin 
Bay haddock ; and, lastly, free of the Company of Carvers 
and Gilders which I became this day in reward of my public 
services. 

Ever most afifectionately yours, 

Rob. Peel. 
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Do not venture to say anything about my feelings of 
public duty, &c., &c Sai/ nothing about me in sliort. 

In the course of the year Mr. Peel relinquished liis office of 
Secretary for Ireland, thoroughly tired of the country as well 
as of the office, and his feelings of relief at laying down bia 
burden were not greater than those of the Catholic section of 
the Irish population at seeing his departure. They had long 
regarded him with hatred, and conferred upon bim the nick- 
name of" Orango Peel," which clung to him long after be had 
ceased to be directly intei'ested in Irish affairs. Mr. Peel, on 
his part, liad no sooner found himself freo than be proceeded 
to give himself tlie holiday he bad so long desired : — 

Mr. Fed to Mr. Crokcr. 



My DEAit Orokeb, 

Here I am, hoping not much longer to remain bore. If 
I was going to remain, or if I could offer you any inducement 
to come here, or if I thought you had charity and leisure 
enough to come here without any, I would beg of you to 
order your postchaise and repair to Drayton. 

I went to Scotland from Ireland, and remained five weeks 
among the mountains of the Badenoch district of the county 
of Inverness. Daly, my brother. Col. Yatea, and I were of 
the party. We had one of the best liouses in Inverness-shire, 
a modern castle — tolerably well furnished — as well indeed as 
we could wish. We bad an enormous district of country; 
plenty of grouse, of which we slew about thirteen hundred ; 
and I took my cook there, to gild the decline of day. 

The Scotch expedition succeeded far beyond my expecta- 
tions. We lived in the midst of a boat of Macpbersona 
— terrible Jacobites in the olden time — in a very pretty valley, 
hemmed in by rocky mountains, with the Spey before our 
door, and a laige woody district of fir behind us. Roes in the 
wood, and eagles on the mountains, which were rugged and 
high, and liad snow enough on tbeir tops to convince us we 



a the " north couutrie, 
I supreme 



iminion, so far as the chase Is con- 
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cemed, over uncounted thousands of acres. Loch Erricht, 
and Loch Laggan, and Loch Dhu, and the streams from a 
thousand hills, were ours. We had hind and hart, hare and 
roe, black game and grouse, partridge and ptarmigan, snipe 
and wild duck. We had highlanders for our guides, and 
highland ponies without shoes ; and no civilized beings within 
ten miles of us. 

I really left Clunie with regret : there was so much novelty 
in the mode of life— so much wildness and magnificence in 
the scenery — so much simplicity and unaflfected kindness 
among the people. 

I came through Yorkshire, and stayed eight or ten days with 
Grantham. I shall remain here about a fortnight. I shall 
then, I think, either come to town, and go to Oxford from 
London for a day or two, or take Oxford in my way to 
London. 

Lord Erskine could not have said more about himself and 
his proceedings, past, present, and future, in so short a space. 

Vesey and I talked of going to the continent till the latter 
end of January ; but should the Queen die, I suppose we 
shaU be wanted in Parliament. I shaU go to Paris, I think, 
for a short time at any rate. 

Lord Sidmouth proposed to associate me " with those highly 
intelligent and most respectable Bishops and Privy Coun- 
cillors," who form the unsalaried half of the Education Board, 
but I was not so covetous of the honour as I ought to have 
been — ^foreseeing the sacrifice which the Speaker is called 
upon to make, both in regard to the society which he loses, 
and which he gains. 

Bemember me to him most kindly, and believe me, 

My dear Croker, 

Most affectionately yours, 

Rob. Peel. 

Mr. Croker, however, was full of confidence that Peel 
would not be suffered to remain long out of office ; and we 
find him writing to Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, " Mind, I tell you, 
whatever may befall your merit or mine, the country will not 
suffer Peel's merit to be neglected. It will call for him in a 
way that the deafest of the Cabinet will be obliged to hear." 
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And tlien he goes on to give som9 account of tlie condition of 
Queen Charlotte, who was now rapidly approaclung her end : — 

The Queen is very ill and cannot last long. I saw the 
Prince yesterday, and he seemed to me to apprehend that 
the concloaion was very near. He ia himself looking very 
well : he had Ms table covered with papers for perasal and 
signature, and he was signing away in fuU gallop. I ventured 
to make a half joke to him on liia sinecure office, which was 
well taken, and lie retorted upon mine with a ^m guoqitc-. 

Tlie Duke of Cumberland is gone to Hanover. • • He 
and the P. B., are, I have reason to think, on no very cordial 
terms. He hardly took leave, and came to the Admiralty 
to aak for the Royal yacht to convey him, without saying 
the preparatory word of civility at Carlton House. Tliis 
is the more to be regretted, for he has got a wig so like 
the Prince's that on an emergency he might pass for the 
Begent, if the latter should be confined by the gout from 
attending any public occasion. 

AH through the autumn the death of the Queen aeema to 
have been almost daily expected. On the 5th of September 
Mr. Croker wrote to Lord Melville telling him that her 
Majesty had not forty-eight hours to live, and giving him a 
melancholy account of her condition : — " She ia not capable 
of being put to bed. She is blistered in ttie chest, from 
which she suffera a good deal, but not so much as from 
the flutter of her nerves, which makes her very miserabla 
Her legs are immensely swelled. The bulletin the day 
before last said ' she had had a better night than was 
expected.' The fact is, she never slept at all that night, 
and was expected to expire; so that it was better than 
expected." 

There was no more afflicted household in all England at 
the time than that of George the Tliird. Misfortunes had 
accumulated thickly upon it. The poor old King had been 
for several years a ipere phantom — ^dead to the world, as the 
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world was dead to him ; deaf, blind, bereft of reason, uncon- 
scious of the great events wMch had taken place in the 
nation, and of the changes which time had wrought in M.=! 
own family. He was, of course, unaware of the perilous con- 
dition of the Queen, to whom he had been devoted, and who 
had rewarded his devotion by the most unswerving attach- 
ment to him through all his troubles and disasters. It was 
the spectacle of the homely simplicity and fidelity of this 
aged couple, combined vrith their domestic sorrows, which 
mode them so popular with the bulk of the people. Every- 
Itody knew that tlie last and worst blow which fell upon the 
King's reason arose from the grief which he felt at seeing 
his dautjhter Amelia gradually sinking into the grave. The 
Queen had been thoroughly prostrated by illness during the 
inquiry into tlie conduct of the Duke of York. The hopeless 
illness of the liing made heavy inroads upon her health and 
spirits, and the end came in the month of November. 

Mr. Croker ia Mr. Peel. 

November 19t!i, 1818. 

My DE.VR Peel, 

I presume you see the English papers, or you would have 
desired me to send you one ; I shall tlierefore say nothing of 
what you will see in them, except that the Queen died about 
five minutes before one. The l^ince, the Duke of York, the 
Duchess of Glo'stfir, and Princess Sophia were in the room 
when she died; slie had been breatliing hard and loud for 
half an hour as she sat in her chair ; suddenly she stopped, 
and drawing a long sigh she expired ; her hand fell over the 
arm of her chair, and her head and body fell towards that 
side on which she had not been able to lean during her 
illness. 

The Prince was extremely affected, and they were obliged 
to give him some cordial to prevent his fainting. The will 
was, I heard, to be opened yesterday, but I have not since 
heard what it contained, nor even if it was opened, but I 
presume it was. She had left no money, nor had she any- 
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thing to leave, except her jewels, which I have heard valued 
at 200,000/. Tliis ia a large sum in jewels. 

The Prince held a Council to-day to do the necessary 
business ; th^re was a Council without the Prince yesterday, 
at which they did little more than resolve not to adopt'the 
cumbrous precedent of Queen Caroline's funeral. Indeed 
it was not possible to follow it; for as the King had re- 
peatedly ordered that he and the Queen should be buried in 
Windsor, she is to be there interred ; and they do not think 
that there is room at Windsor to admit of a puUic funoral. 
At a public funeral, you know, all man and womankind walk 
each after its rank and species, and though they could walk 
in St. George's Chapel, as well aa in Henry "Vllth's, Windsor 
could not hold all their horses and carrii^es, and lodge 
themselves and servants. The fimeral, therefore, is to be 
private ; that ia, three or four hundred people only are to 
be t 



Mr. Oroher to the ItiglU Hon. Charles Mmmers Sutton.' 
Brighton, Dec. 8th, 1818. 

My dear Suttom, 
1 have been rather not well than ill for some time past. 
My complaint is an uneasiness in the head, Baillie says lix)m 
overwork. I myself think from iAa( Joined with some organic 
causes ; in short, I am not easy about myself, and make up 
my mind to act as if 1 were in danger. Yarmoutli, the most 
good-natured man alive, has dragged me down here for a few 
days' relaxation and exercise We live at the inn ; he drinks 
my health in claret, and I pledge bim in table beer. We ride 
together, and in the dirty roads splash one another like two 
members of yonr honourable house. 

During tliia visit to Brighton, Mr. C'roker kept a journal, 
and wrote daily letters to his wife, as he was ia the habit of 
doing whenever he was absent from her. In the early 
part of tlie year hia little hoy had been rather ill, and this 
had caused both father and mother some anxiety. The 
Speaker, Mr. Charles Manners Sutton, had written a note to 
* [Speaker uf the Huuau u( CuaUDuu£ lirum 1817 till 1835.] 
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him at that time, in which he said, " I well know the misery 
of any apprehenaion about infants. It makes cowards of the 
stoutest of ua. My boy Charles said, when I told him of 
yatit little one having been ill, ' Oh, I would certainly give 
him some magnesia, if the little boy can take it like a man.' 
This shows the materia 7nedica principally uaed in my 
nursery." At Brighton, Mr. Croker found the change, if 
not the repose, wliich he sorely needed, and Ma account of 
his visit is written in the light vein wliich aeems, after all, 
to have been more natural to him than any other. 

Extracts from. Jminusl of 1818. 

Peccmber Ifh. — Left Munater House on horseback at 9 fur 
Cobham, where I was to meet Lord Yarmouth at 11 and 
thence proceed to Brighton. A little beyond Kingston it 
came on to rain, and as I happened to overtake a stage coach 
I sent back my horse and got into it ; in two minutes after I 
got to Cobham, Lord Yarmouth drove up and we set off and 
arrived at Brighton a Httle before 4. It rained the whole 
way, but the roada were so good that we had not a jolt for 
fifty miles. Passed through Leatlierhead, Dorkiug, Horsham, 
and Henfield. Lord Yarmouth had come from Oatlauds, 
where he had been for two days, and where tlie Duke of 
York liad assembled a parliament of dandies, Tlie Duchess's 
life is an odd one ; she seldom has a female companion, she 
is read to all night and falls asleep towards morning, and 
rises about 3 ; feeds her dozens of dogs and her flocks of 
birds, &c., comes down two minutes before dinner, and so 
round again,* She sometimes walks a little, and does some 
local charities. She is now preparing her Christmas presents — 
the habitues of Oathmds give her itrtniics and receive them 
in return from her. 

Tlie Prince certainly married Mrs. Fitzherbert with the 
left hand — the ceremony was performed by parson Johns, 
who is still about town. The Prince had seen her in her 
carriage in the Park and was greatly struck with her — 
inquired who she was — heard the widow Fitzherbert, cou- 



* [Much the same n 
Memoirs,' L 6.] 
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trived to make her acquaintance and was really mad for love. 
The lady felt or affected reluctance and scruples, which the 
left-hand marriage and some vague promises of conversion to 
Popery and resignation of all hopes of royalty silenced. I 
cannot but wonder at her living here and bearding the Prince 
in a way so indelicate, vis-i-vis the public, and I should 
have thought so embarrassing to herself To her presence is 
attributed the Prince's never going abroad at Brighton. I 
Iiave known H.RH. here seven or eight years, and never saw 
or Iieard of his being on foot out of the Imiita of the Pavilion, 
and in general he avoids even riding through the principal 
streets. I caimot conceive how poor old Mrs. Titaherbert 
(she is now near 70*) can cause him any uneasiness. 

Mr. Horace Seymour and his lady met us as we were going 
to the warm baths before dinner, and he called in on U8 
while we were at dinner. Tliey are staying at Mrs. Fiz- 
herbert's. It was about his sister Mimif tlmt there arose 
such a piece of work some time ago, Mrs, Fitzherbert was 
dotingly fond of her, and when the Seymour family attempted 
to remove her from Mrs, Fitzherbert's care, she induced the 
Prince to solicit the interest of Lord Hertford as the head of 
the family. This brought about the acquaintance with Lady 
Hertford,! ind Mrs. FiLsherbert kept the child and lost the 
Prince. 

Beau Bnimmel! is going, or says he is going, to publish an 
English Journal at Calais, which alarms some great folks, 
and it ia said the French police have been reqiiested to look 
to it. I hardly think he can dare make such an attempt — 
he only wants to be bought off, but surely no one will buy 
him off I had heard some time ago that he was writing 
memoirs of his own life ; this is likely enough and may have 
given rise to the other report 

We canie to the Castle Inn ; the Prince was good enough 
to offer us lodgings in the Pavilion, but as he is to be down 
liiinself to-morrow in the strict incognito of grief, we felt we 
should be de trop tliere, and have come hither to " take our 
ease in our inn," 

* [Mr. Crokcr, seldom misUheii in an nge or a date, mtis wrong in this. 
MrK. FiUlierbert wai not more than 62 in 1818. 8hc died iit Brighton in 
1837, nRcd 81.] 

t [Mrs. DawBon Dnmer.] 

X [litis van Uto mother of the 3rd Marquis, Mr. Cmkor'ii Irionil.] 
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December 8th. — ^Walked a little about the town, then rode 
, with Mr. and Mrs. Horace Seymour to Shoreham. Ab we 
rode up from the sea-side the ground was extremely like the 
ground of Waterloo, and Horace, who had beeu Lord Angle- 
sey's aide-de-camp and had greatly distinguished hiniBelf 
there, told me many entertaining particulars. He had been 
about 2 o'clock sent to the extreme left by the Duke of 
Wellington with some orders. There he found a report that 
the Trussians were near- — he thought it right to ascertain so 
important a fact with his own eyes, so he galloped on till he 
actually met and spoke with the Prussian advance, he then 
hastened back to teU it to Lord WelUngton. Gordon, one of 
his Grace's aides-de-camp, was so anxious, tliat he leaned 
across the Duke to question SejTuour. The Duke was, how- 
ever, much pleased and ordered Seymour to ride back to 
Uulow with a request to send him 4000 infantry to fill np 
his lines. Seymour, in crossing the Genappe Chauss^ with 
this message, was taken by the French cavalry. And the 
Duke, seeing this, sent Fremantle on the errand and sent 
some dra^^na to rescue Seymour, which tliey did. It was 
about 3 o'clock that Seymour saw the I^rusaians, or rather 
later, perhaps about 4. He was next Lord Anglesey when 
he was shot; he cried out: "I have got it at last" And 
the Duke of Wellington only replied : " No ? Have you, 
by God ? " Lord Anglesey had himself told me this two 
years ago. Somebody — " at least we young ones," he said, 
" thought at 2 o'clock and for hours after that the battle 
was lost ; " he thought that the old ones knew better. He 
had five horses shot under him that day. One moment when 
the smoke cleared away, Seymour was riding near the Duke, 
and he saw the Cuirassiers close te them, and it was only by 
a very sudden run they avoided being taken. This was 
while the French cavalry had possession of tlie Plateau, 
which affoided a most extraordinary scene. The English 
squares and the French squadrons seemed almost for a Siort 
time hardly taking notice of each other. He never could 
diMLiii^iuiHli J;uoiii]]iiuti.', or liis *liLH', tn be sure of tfiem. 
'■Early in tlie day we saw a hody moving along the 
Fnjtiuh line, whicli we guesswi was liiui and his staff" 
WUilt! the Cuirassiers had possession of the plateau, Seymour 
e Fienoltman place liis sabre on one of our cannons, as 
It it and say, "this is mine," 
at to ride, we went to look at the Pavilion. 
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It in not so miicli clianged as I Lad been told, and affords 
me a new proof how inaccurate people are. I bad heard 
from Bicknell, who had juat returned from it, that it waB all 
altered, and even the " round ro<na," which I especially asked 
about, thinking it unlikely to have been destroyed, he insisted 
was pulled down. On the contrary, none of the rooms which 
the Prince ordinarily uses are altered, that is to say, the low 
south room (which was the hall, and two sitting-rooms of the 
original Piivilion, thrown into one many years since), the 
dome or round room, and the Chinese gallery, are all un- 
changed. But in the place of the two rooms which stood at 
angles of 45° with the rest of the building — one of which I 
remember, a dining-room and which was also a kind of 
mnaic-room, and the other, next the Castle Inn, a Chinese 
drawing-room, which was hardly ever opened — have been 
erected two immense rooms, sixty feet by forty ; one for a 
music-room and the other for a dining-room. They both 
have domes ; an immense dragon suspends the lustre of one 
of theuL The muaic-room is most splendid, but I think the 
other handsomer. They are both too handsome for Brighton, 
and in an excessive degree too fine for the extent of His 
Eoyal Highness's premises. It is a great pity that the 
whole of this suite of rooms was not solidly built in or near 
London. The outside is said to be taken from the Kremlin 
at Moscow ; it seems to me to be copied from its own stables, 
which perhaps were borrowed from the Kremlin. It is, I 
think, an absurd waste of money, and will bo a ruin in half a 
century or sooner. 

December 9tk — The Prince not yet come, nor any reason 
why not. I hope he has not got the gout. A miserable 
rainy day but for a couple of dry hours before dinner ; walked 
about, and bought some toys for my children — little darlings I 

One reason why Mrs. Fitzherbert may like this place is that 
she is treated as queen, at least of Brighton. They don't 
quite Highness her in her domestic circle, but they Madam. 
her prodigiously, and stand up longer for her arrival than for 
ordinary folks, and in short go as near to acknowledging her 
for Prijwess as they can, without actually giving her the title. 
When she dines out she expects to be led out to dinner before 
princesses — mighty foolish all this. The Duke of York still 
keeps up a correspondence with her, for Seymour mentioned 
that she hai^l hod a letter from his Eoyol Highness this 
morning. I dare say the Prince would not be much pleased 
if he knew this. 
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December lOOi. — Eetumeil to Munster House.* 

Saxmhcr 13i/t. — Eode to Cobham agdin and met Lord 
Yamioutli who had come from Oatlanda and arrived at 
Brighton at 6. We were afraid of being obliged to diue at 
the Pavilion, so we loitered on the road, and came into 
Brighton, and dined quietly and slept at the Castle. 

December 14(A. — After breakfast Blomfield called to scold 
U3 for not going to the Pavilion at once, and to command ns 
on the part of his Royal Highness to come there. We went 
there and walked through the rooraa again and visited the 
offices. The kitchen and larders are admirable — such oon- 
trivauces for roasting, boiling, baking, stewing, frying, steam- 
ing and heating; hot plates, hot closets, hot air, and hot 
hearths, with (Jl manner of cocks for hot water and cold 
water, and warm water and steam, and twenty saucepans all 
ticketed and labelled, placed up to their necks in a vaix)up 
bath. 

Dined with his Royal Highness, eighteen at table, \\z. : Tlie 
Prince, Ladies Liddell and Blomfield, and Mrs. Pelham, 
Lords Hertford, Arran, Headfort, Carleton and Yarmouth, 
Bishop of Exeter, Sirs W. Keppel, B. Bloomfield, Ed. Nagle, 
Thomas Liddell, CoL Thornton, Mr. Bloraberg, Mr. Kash, and 
myself. We dined in the room wliich was once the hall and 
two rooms of the original Pavilion, and the one dining-table 
filled what was once the Prince's whole house. The Prince 
was in good spirits — he said, " Lord SL Vincent is gone 
abroad only to marry Miss Knight, and to avoid the ridicule 
of marrying her at home. He has disijosed of all his landed 
and much of his other property to his relations in the way 
one might expect, but he has kept a large sum for himself, 
wliich he intends to leave to this intended wife. She is sixty 
past, and he past eighty." In the evening the new music-room 
was lighted and the baud played, both magniiicent — the band 
rather brui/ant, and the music better heard from the next room 
in ray opinion. 

There was a fine boar's liead at the side table at dinner. 
The Prince pressed Lord Hertford to eat some of it. He 
retiiaed, and the IMnee said it was the only kiaid of bore that 
Lord Hertford was not fond of; tliis is good, because Lord 
Hertford has a real passion for persons whom everybody else 
considers as bores. Got to our bed-rooms at half-past 12. 

December 15tk. — Rode to Rottingdean, a poor little village. 



* [Mr. Croker's house itt Fulhatn.] 
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■witli a conple of good summer lodging-houses. Our dinner 
party, twenty, the peraous the same, with the omissioo of Sir 
Tbomoa and Lady Liddell, and the addition of Lady Hertford, 
and Lord and Lady Cliolmondeley. The dinners are dull 
enough, they are too large for society and not quite crowded 
enough for freedom, so tliat one is on a sort of tiresome good 
behaviour. How much pleasauter it used to be with a dozen 
at a circular table in the old dining-room. His Itoyal High- 
ness not looking well to-day. The fineness of the weather 
does not tempt luni abroad ; Ms great size and weight make 
him nervous, and he is afraid to rida I am not surprised at 
it I begin to fear that he never will ride again. He says, 
" Why should I ? I never had better spirits, appetite, and 
health than when I stay within, and I am not so well when I 
go abroad." He seems as kind and gracious as usual to 
everybody. The etiquette is, that before dinner when he 
comes in, he finds all the men standing, and tlie women rise ; 
he speaks to everybody, shakes hands with new comers or 
particular friends, then desires the ladies to be seated. When 
dinner is announced, he leads out a lady of the highest rank 
or when the ranks are nearly equal, or when the nominal 
rank interferes a little with the real rank, as yesterday, with 
Lady Liddell and Mrs. Pelham, lie took one on each arm. 
After dinner the new dining-room was lighted and he took 
the ladies to see it. It is really beautiful, and I like it better 
than the other, if I can venture to say that I prefer either. 
Everybody was comparing them, and the praise of one was 
always, as is usual in such cases, expressed by its superiority 
over the other. I ventured to say that this was not a fair 
way of judging of them ; that though different they were, 
perhaps, both ec^ually beautiful in their respective kinds, like 
a " handsome man and a handsome woman." This poor little 
phrase ha<l great success. [Note by Mr, Croker, 1821. — 
" So great that I heard it this year attributed to Mr. Canning."] 
The ceilings of both the rooms are spherical and yet there ia 
no echo. Nash says that he has avoided it by some new 
theory of sound, which he endeavoured to explain, and which 
I did not understand, nor I believe he neither. The rooms are 
as full of lamps as Hancock's shop. In the evening His Royal 
Higlmess got the plans of the house to show Lady Hertford ; 
she made a few criticisms, and I think the IMnce was ready 
enough to have restored the old entrance if her ladyship had 
persisted in her opinion to that effect, but she rfetracted 
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hautemeTvty when she saw a tendency to additional expense. 
I think the tone between his Eoyal Highness and her ladyship 
was somewhat aigre-doux. She was against all addition^ 
expensa Yarmouth seems out of favour with papa and 
mamma — they are certainly so with him — he is more sensible 
to attentions than I thought him, and they do not spoil him 
by too much fondness. From several expressions he has used, 
T begin to think Lord Hertford would not permit him to con- 
tinue in Parliament his own master. 

December \%th. — Before dinner His Royal Highness told 
me he had been reading Walter Scott's edition of Swift, which, 
and particularly the correspondence, greatly amused him; 
and above all he was surpris^ to find Dr. Sheridan's character 
to be so exactly that of poor Sheridan. He said he thought 
the best letters were Lord Bolingbroke's. I ventured to 
mention Lady Betty Grermain. " Oh yes," said the Prince, 
" excellent, and the Duchess of Queensberry's very natural" 
I had shown H.RH. in the morning, a copy of a letter written 
40 years ago by Mrs. Delany (widow of the Dr. Swift's friend) 
giving an account of a visit of the Eoyal family to Bulstrode, 
in which H.RH. was mentioned ; he was pleased at this 
revival of early recollections, and assured me every word of 
the account was true. After dinner there was music as usual, 
and H.RH. made me sit down near him and he repeated to 
me all that passed in Council on the subject of the men 
executed yesterday for forgery, in which Lord Liverpool's 
opinion prevailed (against the new Chief Justice) to pardon 
two, and to execute the law on the three unfortunates, who 
died yesterday. The Chief Justice seemed to think the whole 
equally guilty. 

The supper is only a tray with sandwiches, and wine and 
water handed about The Prince played a hand or two at 
Patience, and I was rather amused to hear him exclaim loudly 
when one of the kings had turned up vexatiously, " Damn 
the king." 



Mr. Croker occasionally made a note of anything he had 
heard or read which amused him, and the first small collec- 
tion of this sort is to be found among his papers of 1818. It 
may fitly be introduced by an extract from one of his own 
letters to Lord Tarmouth: — 
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I'll tull ytiu a pleasmit pioce of lluasian diplomacy. Wlien 
Archduke Michael want to Ireland, he found that tho Lord 
Lieutenant, Vice Regis, would not pay him the visit, and he 
of course had to wait upon him. ThiB was bad enough for a 
proud stomach, but he was moreover afraid that he would 
have been obliged /aire I'ajitichambre and to avoid this aSront 
he resolved to follow tho huissier at once wherever he went, 
•[uite sure that it would lead him at once to the Viceroy's 
presence. They accordingly stuck close to the poor foot- 
man, and earthed him in Lady Talbot's dressing-room ; and 
80 the interview took place in her Ladyship's presence, and 
in the midst of her dressing-box and eau-de-Cologne bottJca — 
and this was considered by tho Tartar as a grand coup. 



{From Mr. Crokcr's Notebook.) 

Mr. Bankes' manners in society are not very easy or agree- 
able, He has ju.^t published a history of Komo, which was 
pmniiunced dull, " and yet," said JekyU, " his Itome is better 
tlian his company."* 

There is an inscription on the great Spanish mortar in tho 
park in no very classical Latin. Part of the ornaments nn 
the carriage are dogs' heads ; Why dojs' heads ? " to account 
for tho Latin," said Jekyll. 

The Sun office, in the Strand, was one of the first which 
cxliibitetl the fashion, since grown so common, of introducing 
columns ; when it was noticeil as a novelty, it was answered 
that, on the contrary, it was a very ancient fasliion — " Atria 
solis erant sublimibus alta colnmnis." 

Mr. Pepper, a gentleman well known in the Irish sporting 
world, asked Lord Norbury to suggest a name for a very 
fine hunter of his ; Lonl Norbury, himself a good sportsman, 
who knew that Mr. Pepper had had a fall or two, advised him 
to call the horse " Pcppcrcastcr." 

* [It neiid Bcarcoly be mid that At Uuh period the Gtabionfiblu pronun- 
eUtion of the word waa " Room." The work here referred to, by Mr. Heniy 
Bonkca, M.P., was publiahod in 1818, under tho title at " The Civil nnd 
CoDBtitulioiutI History of Rome, fmm tho Foundntion to the age of 

AugUBtlUL"] 

VOL. I. H 
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Mr. O'Connell, whose arrest by the civil power as he was 
proceeding to meet Mr. Peel was supposed not to be quite 
involuntary on his own part, was soon after arguing a law 
point in the Common Pleas, and happened to use the phrase, 
" I fear, my Lords, I do not make myself understood." " Go 
on, go on, Mr. O'Connell," replied Lord Norbury, " no one is 
more easily ajrprehendcd." 

December y 1818. — We had made a partie carree to go down 
with Lord Yarmouth to shoot in Suffolk. After it was 
formed, Mr. Horace Seymour begged to be admitted as a 
fifth. I supported his demand thus — 

" To a party of four tVere unclassic to stint us, 
Horatius, I think, has some right to be Quintus.** 

When we went to France immediately after Waterloo, we 
found great difficulty in landing at Boulogne. The town 
major took me almost into custody, and insisted on my going 
to the Governor's. As we went along he was very vehement 
in his assurances that the result of the recent battle had been 
exaggerated ; the flower of the army was saved, and especially 
the meille garde was still in considerable force. I observed as 
we walked along that there was not a regular soldier in the 
town; and when we came to the Governor's, I found the 
guard mounted by a party of the national guard of the place, 
dressed in rags, smock-frocks, great coats, every thing but 
uniform; and I verily believe the youngest of the squad 
must have been sixty. I had hitherto made no answer to 
my conductor, but I now ventured to take my revenge by 
saying — " Ce sont apparemment les restes de la vieille garde." 
He looked as if he had a mind to run me through the body. 
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CHAPTER V. 
1819. 

Mr. Croker elected for Yarmouth — Speech on the Catholic Claims — His 
Opinions on the Necessity of Concession — Parliamentary Reform — 
The Right of large Manufacturing Towns to Representation — Repre- 
sentations to Lord Liverpool — Mr. Croker as a Reformer — Literary 
Work — The Guardian Newspaper — Sir Walter Scott on the Project 
— Mr. Croker's Standing in the World of Letters — Criticisms on a 
Tragedy — Advice to an Amateur Dramatist — Blackwood^ s Magazine 
— Byron's Application for a Consulship — *Don Juan' — The Claims 
of "one Pringle" — Mr. Peel and Specie Payments — Death of the 
Duke of Richmond from Hydrophobia — The Princess of Wales in 
Paris — Southcy on Freedom of the Press — Table Talk. 

Mr. Croker did not succeed in his first attempt to secure a 
seat in Parliament for Dublin University, and it became 
necessary for him, as the Secretary to the Admiralty, to find 
some other 'constituency which would be willing to elect him. 
This proved to be a matter of no great difficulty. With 
the influence of the Hertford family on his side, he was 
returned for Yarmouth, and when Grattan brought forward, 
in May, his motion in favour of the Catholics, Mr. Croker 
distinguished himself by delivering a speech of remarkable 
vigour and eloquence. Mr. Spring Eice, afterwards Lord 
Monteagle, bore emphatic testimony to the excellence of this 
speech. 

Mr, Spring Bice to Mr. Carey. 

May 3rd, 1819. 

My dear Carey, 

I write to you from the House of Commons to have the 
j)leasure of communicating pleasure to you. I have just 

K 2 
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heard your friend Croker, and you could not wish him or 
any favourite of yours to have made a stronger or more 
favourable impression upon the House. His speech was one 
which was calculated to cpnciliate at this side of the Channel 
and to gratify at the other. It was replete with ingenuity 
and yet free from fanciful refinement. It was characterise 
by an acuteness of legal deduction, and yet exempt from 
sophistry or the pedantry of profession. It treated a worn- 
out subject so as to maJce it appear a new one. But its 
principal merit in my eyes lay in its frankness, warmth, and 
sincerity. It redeemed the pledge and fulfilled the promise 
of his * Historical Sketch.' It showed him to he an honest 
Irishman no less than an able statesman. It showed him at 
this moment to be disinterested, and ready to quit the road of 
fortune under the auspices of his personal friend Peel, if the 
latter was only to be conciliated by what Oxonians term 
orthodoxy, and we Cantabs consider as intolerance. 

All this pleased me exceedingly, and if it pleased me, it 
must have delighted others, for you cannot but be aware that 
I feel strongly and have cause to feel the peculiar unkind- 
ness, and I will say the unfair unkindness, with which 
Croker treated me. With all the faults he discovered in my 
unfortunate * Primitiae Literariae,* he should have seen a dis- 
position to do right, and he ought to have pardoned the 
execution for the sake of the motive. I therefore cannot but 
feel strongly hostile to the official reviewer — but this only 
gives me an additional pleasure in doing full justice to the 
talents he has displayed, and I only allude to the circum- 
stances to give you a yet more favourable scale by which to 
measure youi* friend's success. ... I cannot refuse to myself 
or to you the pleasure of writing and of hearing the praise 
of your friend, reserving to myself every right of future 
hostility whenever it. may be my fate to be able to descend 
into those lists where he is so powerful a champion. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

T. Spring Rice. 



Mr. Grattan's motion was lost by a vote of 243 noes to 241 
ayes, and this was almost the last occasion ujwn which the 
great orator was able to exert himself for the cause which he 
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liad so muuh at heart. In the following year, just as he 
was about to begin the long battle over ^ain, he was 
atnick down with the illness which proved fatal, but he 
found strength to declare tliat the settlement of the question 
was " esaentlol to the permanent tranquillity and happiness 
of the country." This was substantially the view which 
Mr. Croker had idwaya taken. Ho enters fully into his 
motive for dealing with the question on the particular occa- 
sion now referred to in the following letters : — 



Mr. Croker to the Provost of Dublin Univerniti/. 



My dear Sib, 



May ■1th, 1819. 



You will perceive by the newspapers that 1 had last night 
spoken on the Catholic question, but I fear you will from 
them form but a very imperfect opinion as to what I said. 
I cannot conceal from myself that my sentiments on this 
subject are at variance, at least in some points, with those of 
some of ray best and dearest friends, yourself amongst othera ; 
and I liave therefore for many years declined to take any 
part in the debates. It happened to me, however, as part of 
my official dnty, to have to introduce two years ago the Bill 
admitting the Catholics to the Army and Navy ; in my 
researches into the laws while framing that Act, I discovered 
(or tliink I did) that the law was already what the Govern- 
ment had consented to make it, and tlie Bill was in fact 
brought in and passed at the desire of the Protestant part of 
the Government, in order, I presume, to avoid any considera- 
tion of a wider question. Since that time I puraued my 
inquiries further, and 1 really found the whole state of tlie 
law to be so strange and anomalous, so contradictory and 
ineffective, that I could not reconcile it to my conscience nor 
my honour to keep my discovery, for such I may call it, to 
myself, I was not, however, hasty in bringing it forward, 
nor did I bring it forward in a way to entrap or surprise tho 
advocates of the I'mtestant cause. Mr. Peel, Mr. Leslie 
Foster, and the Attorney General of Ireland have been long 
acquainted with my view of this question, and I spoke last 
night, by arruugemcut with Mr. Peel and Mr. Foster, before 
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them, that they might detect any fallacy in my argument. 
I was not speaking for victory, nor advocating the claims of 
the Catholics ; I was apprising the Protestants of what I 
conceive to be the state of the law, and soliciting them to 
examine for themselves. In all I have ever done or said, or 
ever shall do or say, my first and greatest object is the 
Protestant Church, "the most glorious combination," as 1 
said last night, " of the goodness of God, and the gratitude 
and adoration of man ; of divine wisdom and of human 
expediency that ever was exhibited upon earth, and I never 
can approve the slightest concession to the Cathob'cs that 
can be inconsistent with the glory, the safety, and the as- 
cendency of the Church." With these sentiments, and 
placed under the peculiar circumstances in which I stood, 
I trust that you will be of opinion that I could not but 
deliver my reasons for thinking that we ought to enter into 
a reconsideration of the existing state of the laws, and that 
my friends, even those who might differ from me as to the 
details of the Catholic question, would be pleased at seeing 
me take a new and im{)ortant view of the subject, and com- 
municating to both sides of the House information wliich it 
had not before received. 

Believe me, &c., 

J. W. C. 

P.S. — Peel and l*luukett were hanging back, each un- 
willing to speak first, and by accident botli were precluded 
from speaking, and the debate ended suddenly. 

Mr. Croker to the Rev, C, Elrington. 

May 21st, 1819. 

My dear Charles, 

I was not blind when I rose to second Grattan*s motion to 
the difficulties of all kinds to which I was likely to subject 
myself, but the Act which I had brought in and passed two 
years ago was become so prominent a feature in the discus- 
sion, and its real meaning and effect were so little understood, 
that I felt obliged in duty and honour to make an exposition 
of the existing law, out of wliich that particular Act had 
grown. 

Besides, my sentiments had been known for these twenty 
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years to be in favour of the Catholics, but I was auxious to have 
it understood that I supported them, not on their own claims 
or merits, but out of my anxiety for the Protestaut estahliah- 
nient, which 1 look upon as more endangered by their exclusion 
than it could be by their admission. I lament from tlie 
Irottom of my heart this unhappy question which divides, not 
only the Catholic and Protestant, but the Protestants 
themselves ; but you may depend upon tliia, that I should be 
30 lost in character as to be totally unworthy of your 
friendship and support, if, under all the circumstances of the 
case, I had endeavoured to evade delivering my opinion. 

You may perhaps wonder why I secimded Grattan's motion ; 
it was an odd circumstance. I had intended to have moved 
an amendment upon Ids motion, which amendment would 
only have gone to appointing a Sdect Committee to inquire 
what was the state of the law, and both Peel and Foster 
were apprised of my intention ; but when we foimd Grattan's 
motion, which we Iiad not seen beforehand, pointing directly 
to the same point of oaths and declarations, Foster thought, 
and so did all who sat near me, that instead of moving an 
amendment I could do notldng so properly as to second the 
motion, particularly as I Wiis desirous of opening to the 
House as soon as possible my new view of the law, and of 
giving both Peel and Foster, who were aware of what I had 
to say, a full opportunity of answering me. In short, oq a 
review of the whole case, I am convinced that I could not 
have done otherwise, and if you hati been sitting by my side 
you conld not have advised me to any other course. 

J. W. C. 



Another question of the day, on which Mr, C'roker took a 
more liberal view than the great majority of liis party, was 
that of Parliamentary Keform. He wiis of opinion that 
timely concessions would prevent unreasonable demands and 
dangerous agitation at a later period, and moreover he 
Iwlieved that such concessions were required alike by 
considerations of justice and the interests of the country. 
The chief manufacturing towns, which were then so rapidly 
extending — Manchester and Birmingham, Shefheld and 
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Leeds — were entirely without representation in Parliament, 
while numbers of small and corrupt boroughs were allowed to 
elect two Members. Manchester at that time (1819) had a 
population of 112,000 (in 1883, over 400,000). Birmingham 
of 97,000 (now about 500,000), Leeds, 54,000 (now 309,000), 
and Sheffield, 52,000 (now about 290,000). Mr. Croker saw 
the necessity of giving to communities sudi as these their 
proper representation in Parliament, and he drew up and 
presented to Lord Liverpool a paper containing a list 
of all the towns which contained a population of ten 
thousand and upwards, and which sent no members to the 
House of Commons. Tliere were thirty-three towns thus 
enumerated, many of them in the manufacturing districts, 
and Mr. Croker urged their claims to one member at 
least, if not more. He recommended that the Gram- 
pound franchise, then forfeited through bribery, should 
be " resumed,*' and given to Leeds and Sheffield, and that 
the seats for East Eetford shoidd be taken away and given 
to Manchester and Birmingham. Lord Liverpool received 
the proposition with indifference, and seems to have 
taken no steps whatever towards carrying it out, although 
the forfeited franchise of Grampound might at once have 
been disposed of. In 1830, Mr. Croker substantially re- 
peated his recommendations in a letter to Mr. Peel, but 
afterwards, when much larger measures of Parliamentary 
Reform were brought forward, he opposed them with an 
energy which astonished friends and foes alike. His reasons 
will clearly appear from his correspondence of a later period ; 
at present it will suffice to quote a fragment which is found 
upon the margin of an old proof-sheet of a biographical 
sketch of Mr. Croker, in which the writer had said that 
" restlessness '*" was the great characteristic of the subject of 
the memoir. Upon this Mr. Croker writes : — 
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I cannot presume to gainsay other people's opinion, but I 
feet as if my energy, or rather activity, was not mere 
" restlessneaa." I think that of all the men I have lived 
with, I was, on the whole, tlie least inclined to mere change, 
even of place— well inclined to be busy, but not, I think, rest- 
less. My first feeling, botli in public and private, was ^ieta 
iwn movere. 1 was ready and forward to improve the vuxhis 
operandi, but I had a great reluctance to shake any admitted 
principle — a principle once set in motion seemed to mo an 
avalanche that could not be stopped till it had expended 
itself, and God would only know what mischief it might do 
in its course. Tiiis was my main and innate objection to 
the Whig lleform Bill — the reforms which I myself urged on 
Lord Liverpool and Peel wei-o so limited and guarded that 
they involved no change, and were in fact a recurrence to 
existing principles and old constitutional practice. 

I refused subsequently to make one of the Duke of 
Wellington's attempted Cabinet in May 1831, which was to 
have adopted " a lai^e measure of reform." I thought that 
from Conservatives would have been not only a sacrifice of 
private and public character, but would hasten and extend 
the mischief even beyond what the Wliigs could venture to do. 
Peel and I walked out of a meeting at the Duke's together, 
leaving Lyndhurst, Hanlinge, Sutton, and one or two others 
who were willing to make the experiment The Duke 
afterwards seut for me alone and was seriously angry that I 
was still obstinate, but most unreasonably ; for exclusive of 
my resolution to have notliing to do with this Htid of reform 
(1 had been an old friend and advocate to the enfranchising 
Manchester, Birmiiufham, Lcfds, ayid Sheffield with the forfeited 
franchises of Grampound, Penryn, East Retford, and another 
delinquent borough, and had proposed and prepared a scheme 
for doing so in 11J20, which the then Cabinet had almost 
agreed to), I say besides that resolution, 1 liad on our general 
resignation in November, 1830, apprised both the Duke and 
Peel that I would never take political office again. 

Nothing, then, came of Mr, Croker's attempt to anticipate 
the inevitable agitation on the Refonn question, and there 
is no evidence that he took any further active part in 
politics timing the remainder of this year. It is once 
more to liteiatiue that he ax^pcais to have devoted his leisure 
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hours, and in the autumn he was engaged with his usual 
ardour in that most dangerous of all experiments — the 
attempt to establish a new paper. A title which has always 
been a favourite with projectors of Conservative journals — 
the "Constitution" — ^was originally thought of, but it was 
changed, on Mr. Croker's suggestion, to the "Guardian." 
The first number was bad, as a matter of course. Mr. Croker 
explained the whole affair, and supplied incidentally a defi- 
nition of what he understood by the phrase "Toryism," 
in letters to Mr. Lockhart and Sir Walter Scott 

Mr, Croker to Mr, J. 0. Lockhart. 

November 18th, 1819. 

Sib, 

I trust that the mutual converse of our common friends 
has so far made us acquainted as to justify me in taking the 
liberty of writing to you without having had the pleasure of 
a personal introduction to you. The occasion is this. Some 
literary gentlemen have determined to set up a weekly paper 
on principles diametrically opposite to the weekly journals 
which are now in vogue, that is, principles of morality, loyalty, 
respect for constituted authorities, &c. — in short, Toryism, It 
is intended that this paper should be not merely a polemical 
one, but should also be in other respects an entertaining and 
useful newspaper. Now what I have to request of your kind- 
ness is, that you will communicate this design to Mr. Wilson, 
and that you will both favour this new undertaking with the 
assistance of your pens. If the principles and conduct of the 
Constitution (the intended name of the paper) shall appear to 
you and Mr. Wilson to deserve your support, I cannot doubt 
that the Whigs and Eeformers in Scotland will afford you an 
ample field and plenty of game. 

The Rev. Mr. Croly, author of Paris,' and some other works, 
is the editor and joint proprietor ; the son of Mr. Street, of 
the Courier, is the other proprietor, and though I cannot at all 
answer for the talents they may exhibit, I think I can venture 
to promise that their principles will be such as we can approve. 

You will see that for obvious reasons I have not been 
authorized to mention this matter to Mr. Blackwood, and I 
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think it will be better that he should not be troubled witli it ; 
he has quite enough on his shouldera already. For the same 
reasons it has not been communicated to Mr. Murray ; but as 
much of the success of the paper will depend upon its adver- 
tisements, we must have an agent in Scotland to collect 
advertiaementa and subscriptions; you perhaps would 
have the goodness to point out some one to wLoni the pro- 
prietors might address themselves for this purpose. It would 
not be necessary that you should interfere with this i)erson, 
but tliat you should acqimirit me tliTOUgh what channel 
Mr. Croly might apply for tliis assistance. 

J. W. C. 



Walter Scott to Mr. Crokcr. 

[Without dale] 
My deab Croker, 

I hiul yours with the Prospectus. No doubt subscriptions 
will Ijc found here, and advertisements will follow circula- 
tion. Circulation, however, will depend on the labour 
exerted, and, frankly, you must exert yourself to get support. 
What is Canning doing ? He must not wear the kercliief 
now, if possible. The prospectus is extremely well written. 
Support it in tlie same strain, and it will do. But as it 
requires a strong man to jostle through a crowd, so it demands, 
a well supported paper to make its way through the scores 
that set up pretensions to public favour. But strength will 
conquer in Iwth coses, and though we shall do all that is 
possible in Scotland, yet the main impulse must 1)e given 
from London. In the meanwhile, to show we are not quite 
idle, 1 send you a " Vision " • wliich has mode a little noise 
amongst us, and which is to he followed by others adapted 
to tlie times. 

Our manufacturing districts are in a sad state ; indeed, as 
bad as it is possible to be. But I have no great fear of the 
result. The people of property, by wliich I mean all who 
have anjthing to lose, however little that may be, are taking 
tlie alann, and mustering fast 

But I need say the less of these matters as I hope, unless 
unforeseen events should keep me at my post, to lie in town 

* [Throe essayB on cerlnin ]"ipiiliir di'lusiuna, published in DLi't-mbor, 
1819, and January, 18:^0.] 
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about the New Year, when we will have time to talk over 
these as well as over more agreeable subjects. 

Ever most truly yours, 

Walter Scott. 



Mr. Croker to Walter Scott. 

December 13th, 1819. 

My dear Scott, 

Pray don't judge of the Gtuirdian by its first silly number. 
Our editor, a man of great talents, is, I find, a bad drudge ; 
but I hope next number to force him into a better course in 
spite of Ills mulishness. Mon IHeu, said the French woman, 
qtie les gens (Tesprit sont betes, Sucli is our editor. 

Your " Vision " I had before, and intended to have inserted 
half of it in our first number, but the article on the Duke of 
Hamilton was too long to admit the other, and too important 
to be omitted. Ours being a weekly paper, must of necessity 
deal in short articles. I therefore intend to cut yours in 
two, and I do entreat and beg of you that you will send me 
some more of the same kind ; but if possible don't exceed 
lialf a column at a time ; as many half columns as you please, 
but always half columns. We find that long articles in 
Sunday papers have a bad effect. If you Scots will take up 
the Ghtardian and make it your vehicle, it will soon make its 
way in Scotland, and with tenfold greater effect than a mere 
Scottish publication. 

Yours, &c., 

J. W. C. 



Walter Scott to Mr. Croker. 

Edinburgh, December 17th, 1819. 

My dear Croker, 

Inter anna silent Musa: — I fear the sharp temper of the 
times will not be put down by our literary exertions. How- 
ever, they shall not be wanting. We are gathering and 
arming fast here, and I expect to be obliged to go to the 
country to bring out those with whom I may hope to have 
some influence. They arc, high and low, extremely loyal, 
and ready to take arms ; and if Cumberland and Northumber- 
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land be but half so liad as you sny in Loudon, it is time tlie 
pleasant men of Teviotdale vara in motion. If times should 
liiru worse. I hope that my son Walter may have leave of 
absence from Lis regiment, as he might be of great asu with 
us. In the meantime there is much distress in my family. 
On Monday my mother was struck with a paralytic aETection, 
from which, at the age of eighty-seven, her recovery is not to 
be expected ; and what is very extraordinary, her brother 
(my uncle, n most respectable and excellent physician) died 
suddenly on Tuesday morning. My aunt, the only remaining 
meml>er of the family, is dangerously ill ; and as we lived on 
terms of great affection, we are much distressed. So it may 
be some time before I can help the G'uardian effectually. 
I have not seen it yet. Will you hand to the Etlitor the 
subscriptions on the other side ! 

Yours very truly, 

Walter Scott. 

Mr. Croker's reputation as a man of letters had grown and 
spread every year since his api>earance in London, and it is 
evident from his correspondence that authors of all degrees of 
merit were accustomed to send their productions to him for 
an "opinion," and that in many cases he took a great deal of 
pains to give it, always with perfect frankness, and yet with 
a kindness of heart which was a characteristic of his nature, 
although he did not invariably allow this side of his dis- 
jHwition to appear in his published writings. On one 
occasion, somebody sent him a long play to read, and 
although it seems to have been wortlileaa stuff, Mr. Ci'okev 
wrote a careful letter of criticism and good advice to the 
author, the criticism on the play I>eing marked by all his 
accustomed keenness and sense of himiour, wlule the asperi- 
ties of his more formal reviews were uiercifally omitted. 
The author had, it would appear, appealed in a sort of intro- 
duction tor "patronage;" and he asked fur this, by way of 
making mora sm-e of getting it, in two languages, English 
and Latin. " But," Mr. C'roker tells liim, you demand thiit 
wliich " I cannot give yon, which no man can give you. The 
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public is the only patron nowadays. If you have talents, 
notliing can keep you down ; if you have not, no partiality 
can raise you." With r^ard to the play itself — it was 
a tragedy — he wrote : " Let it not mortify you if I say that if 
a manager were to ask my advice on a similar piece, I should 
not advise him to produce it. The first, and the second, and 
the third requisites in a tragedy are, in my humble judgment, 
interest, interest, interest. The poetry, and the plan, and 
the persons are all secondary considerations ; the persons 
may be faultless, the plan regular, the poetry beautiful, and 
yet there may be no interest ; and if there be not, it never 
can succeed on the stage. . . . Why should all the person- 
ages of your play be poets ? Why cannot an old Spanish 
captain see the sun set without comparing him to a bride- 
groom ? Why cannot the general of a besieging army look 
at a town without talking of * gilding its towering walls ? ' 
Wliy must one lady invoke memory to ' wear the rugged 
etchings of despair from a cold heart of rock ? ' and why 
must another talk of a warm bath as being * lassitude divine, 
that wings the soul for Paradise ? * " To sweeten this whole- 
some but doubtless unpleasant medicine, Mr. Croker offered 
to pay half the expense of publishing the tragedy, if the 
author still thought the public were waiting to extend 
a greeting to him. But he advised him not to place his 
dependence on literature. " In former days," he wrote, " in 
which we read so much of the miseries of authors, it would 
be hard to name a man of talents and good conduct who 
did not rise to respectability and a competence, if not to 
affluence. And nowadays, although we never hear of 
fortunes made by literature, we should find, I fear, on inquiry 
that there is in the lower ranks of authors as much misery 
as ever." Mr. Croker held the same opinion on this 
subject as Sir Walter Scott, who was accustomed to say that 
literature might do well enough as a staff, but was worthless 
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as a crutcli. And yet Scott could make £24,000 by one 
novel, and ho U believed to have realised from his pen no 
less a sum than £500,000, 

One of Mr. Croker'a valued correspondents on literary 
matters was Mr. William Blackwood, the founder of the 
celebrated magazine, whose list of contriliutors would l>o 
found to include some of the most famous names of the 
present century. Mr. Blackwood always invited Mr. Crokor 
to express a frank and free opinion of " Maga," and Mr. 
C'roker generally complied with his wishes. 



Afr. C'rokcr to Mr. W. Blacleimd. 

August 24 ih, 181!). 
MV DEAR SiK, 

I Iiave receiveil your Inst number, and in return the best 
kind of thanks I can give you is my honest opinion of its 
merits. 

As a scries of essays, critical and humorous, it is excellent ; 
Imt in tliis part of tlie world we think there is too much 
criticism and humour for a magazine. In a work of this 
kind we expect curious facts and miscellaneous information. 

Professed reviews should l« left to the professed reviewers ; 
and allow lue to say, that the personal and local pleasantry 
which is 30 abundant in your magazine, and which, I have 
no doubt, must be delightful in Edinburgh and Glasgow, is 
here scarcely understood, and in Ireland I have some reason 
to know that it is a perfect puzzle. You can best judge the 
state of your sale, but you may depend upon it that in 
England we should like your magazine better if it were more 
magazinish. The fact is, you are too strong ; your contri- 
butors are too able ; they melt down into a montlily pamphlet 
the materials which would furnish out perennitu volumes. 
I ajn, as they are, fond of angling ; and I can well imagine 
the pleasure they have in hooking the huge Whigs, and, in 
spite of their floundering efforts, dragging them to light and 
safely basketing them. But fishing for men, as for fishes, 
should not be your daily employment but your occasional 
amusement; and your notices of literary works should lie 
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short, light, and piquant. The last quality you liave 
at will. 

Excuse my presumption in intruding these suggestions. 
I make them sincerely, and out of the interest which I take 
in the success of your magazine, admiring, as I do, the 
principles and talents which support it. 

Yours, &c., 

J. W. C. 

In the latter part of the year. Lord Byron wrote to 
Mr. Murray from Bologna asking him to get a consul's or 
vice-consul's appointment for a friend of his at Ravenna — 
it is now understood, for the Count Guiccioli. " Will you," 
he said, "get a favour done for me? You can, by your 
Government friends, Croker, Canning, or my old school- 
fellow Peel, and I can't. Here it is. Will you ask them to 
appoint {loithxrut salary or emolument) a noble Italian (whom 
I will name afterwards) consul or vice-consul for Eavenna ? 
He is a man of very large property — noble, too; but he 
wishes to have a British protection, in case of changes. . . . 
His motive is a British protection in case of new invasions. 
Don't you tliiuk Croker would do it for us ? . . . Perhaps a 
brother wit in the Tory line might do a good turn at the 
request of so harmless and long absent a Whig, particularly 
as there is no salary or burthen of any sort to be annexed 
to the office."* Mr. Croker was confined to his house by 
some passing ailment when Mr. Murray forwarded this 
request to him, but it will be seen that the " Tory " lost no 
time in endeavouring to serve the " Whig." 

Mr, Croker to Mr. Murray. 

September 15th, 1819. 

Dear Murray, 

My illness is neither serious nor painful, and it is quite 
a waste of pity to throw it away upon me at present. 1 am 

* [Moore's * Life of Byron,' vol. ii. pp. lf)3-94.] 
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ill bed, indeed, but it \s only because my apothecary has 
given me a sudorific. 

In spite of my confinement, however, I have had an 
opportunity of inquiring how Lord Byron's wishes about the 
Fice-Consul can be effected. Consul ia out of the question, 
for we have a Consul -General at Venice; but the Vice- 
Consular alternative may be achieved without much diffi- 
culty. Vice-Consuls are not appointed at home; if they 
were, I should not have had the least hesitation in asking 
Lord Castlereagh, even though you had published 'Don 
Juan' without an erasure. Tories are placable people; and 
of all Tories, Castlereagh the most so ; but as I said, he has 
nothing to do with the appointments of Vice-Consuls ; they 
are named by the ConaiJs, and only approved (generally as 
a matter of course) at the Foreign Office. Now our Venetian 
Consul is no other than Gifford's proUgi Hoppner, and a 
line from the former to the latter will insure the nomina- 
tion, and a line from you to me, when the said nomination 
is sent home for approval will insure, I ahoidd hope, its final 



Thank you for the perusal of the letter ;• it ia not very 
good, but it will vi'X these old women of British critics, 
which perhaps is all tlie author intended. I told you from 
the first moment that I read ' Don Juan,' that your fears had 
exa^^rated its danger. I say nothing about what may have 
been suppressed ; but if you had published ' Don Juan ' with- 
out hesitation or asterisks, nobody would have ever thought 
worse of it than as a larger Beppo, gay and lively and a 
little loose. Some persons would have seen a strain of satire 
running beneath the gay surface, and might have been vexed 
or pleased according to their temper ; but there would have 
been no outcry either against the publisher or author. 
Yours, &c., 

J. W. C. 
Mr. Croker to Mr. Murray. 

Byile, July I81I1, 1819. 
Dear Mcrbay, 
I am agreeably disappointed at finding 'Don Juan' very 
little offensive It is by no means worse than 'Childe 

• [Byron's ' Letter to the Editor of My Grandmother's Review.'] 
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Harold/ which it resembles as comedy does tragedy. Tliere 
is a prodigious power of versification in it, and a great deal 
of very good pleasantry. There is also some magnificent 
poetry, and the shipwreck, though too long, and in parts 
very disgusting, is on the whole finely described. In short, 
I think it will not lose him any character as a poet, and, on 
the score of morality, I confess it seems to me a more inno- 
cent production than * Childe Harold.' What * Don Juan ' 
may become by-and-bye I cannot foresee, but at present 
I had rather a son of mine were Don Juan than, I think, 
any other of Lord Byron's heroea Heaven grant he may 
never resemble any of them. 

I had Crabbe's tales with me on shipboard, and they 
were a treasure. I never was so much taken with any- 
thing. The tales are in general so well conducted that, in 
prose, they would be interesting as mere stories ; but to this 
are added such an admirable ease and force of diction, such 
good pleasantry, such high principles, such a strain of poetry, 
such a profundity of observation, and such a gaiety of illus- 
tration as I never before, I think, saw collected. He imagines 
his stories with the humour and truth of Chaucer, and tells 
them with the copious terseness of Dryden, and the tender 
and thoughtful simplicity of Cowper. This high commen- 
dation does not apply to the whole of the tales, nor, perhaps, 
to the whole of any ona There are sad exceptions here and 
there, which might easily be removed, but on the whole it is 
a delightful book. 

Mr. Gififord has set me Leigh Hunt as a task. He asks 
but two or three pages, and I shall see what I can do this 
evening, but I had rather have let it alone. 

Yours ever, 

J. W. Croker. 

Another application arrived about the same time from 
Walter Scott, under circumstances which cannot possibly 
be better told than by Mr. Croker himself in the following 
letter : — 
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Mr. CrokcT to Mr. Govlbum. 

SepLembet 8th, 1819. 

Deae Goulbuhs, 

" Accept a miracle instead of wit." I send you a very dull 
and almost illegible piece of Walter Scott's compositiDD, but 
dull and difficult a^ it is, I hope his name and my request 
will induce you to wade through the enclosed packet. 

The ailment of this new 'Tale of my landlord' ia aa 
follows : — 

One Pringle, a Scotch Tory, born larae, dedicates himaelf to 
literature — seta up a magazine — quarrels with his publisher — ■ 
is turned off, abused and ridiculed. Sets up a new magazine 
in opposition to the former, engages with the new publisher 
for a salary for five years, on the strength of which he 
marries, computing, as it would seem, that hia marriage and 
all its consequences must be ended before five years. The 
new publisher aa bad as the old — another dismissal — the wife 
breeds copiously — the little all of the increasing family 100/., 
which, however, is to last but two years — present difficulties — 
dread^I prospects — desperate projects — emigration to Canada 
or the Cape — prefers Canada — changes Ida mind — prefers the 
Cape — how to get there ? Applies to Walter Scott, for whom 
he had done some little literary jobs — and on whose family he 
had some kind of dependence — seta forth his wishes and his 
means — the former a grant of land — the latter 500/., and a 
dozen experienced farmers and their wives, hia own relations 
or servants. Walter Scott receives tlie proposal, and conveys 
it to the first Lord of the Admiralty. His Lordship advises 
Scott to interest Mr. Croker, who can interest Mr. Goulbum, 
who can interest Lord Bathurst, who can interest Lord 
Charles Somerset to do something for the interest of the 
intended colony of the Pringles. 

Croker, who was himself bored with roadiug three long 
letters and one short one on the subject, writes a longer 
letter than any of them to tioulburn, and bores him with 
the whole galiamatias. Goulbum in a rage writes a hasty 
refusal without readmg tlie letters ; next day dreadfully 
wet, can't go abroad ; thinks he may as well endeavour to 
decipher Walter Scott's letter, and wade through Pringle's, 
Does so in two hours, ten minutes, fifteen seconds. Writes 
a favourable answer to say the proposals promise reasonably 
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well, and that he will do all he can. Cioker acquaints Scott — 
Sooct tells Pringle. Pringle in ecstasies of joy runs to tell 
hi? wife, big with child, — rap'tnre accelerates her labour. 
She is brought to bed of a fine bov, who is christened Henry- 
Scott-Bathurst-Goulbum Pringla 

Finis of the Ist volume. 

Tours ever, 

J. w. a 



There are, as it has l«en stated, scarcelv anv references 

' mm 

Xfj pxjlirical matters or to public affairs of any kind in Mr. 
Crjker s correspondence of this year. He seems to have 
taken no part in the numerous discussions which arose 
in the House on financial questions^ and he makes no 
allusion to the appointment of his friend Mr. Peel as Chair- 
man of the Committee to " consider the state of the Bank 
of England, with reference to the e:tpediency of the resump- 
tion of cash payments at the period fixed by law." It was 
probably supposed that Peel would advocate the continued 
suspension of cash payments, and Mr. W}-nn wrote at the 
time, " Peel, who is Chairman of the Bank Committee, pro- 
fesses, I find, to have as yet formed no opinion on the subject, 
but to be ojptn% to wnrUtion, ; and the same is the language 
of the Duke of Wellington."* We now know, however, that 
Peel h^d very decided opinions, and that they were quite 
^^posite to those which had been attributed to biTn He was 
in &TCRir of cash payments, the rest of the Committee agreed 
nih him, the House adopted its plans, and the Bank resumed 
psyments in 1821. This was Peels first success in the 
rhoe he was afterwards to make so great a reputation ; 
il en only be owing to some accident that no record of 
il ■H f fiii in any form among Mr. Croker s papers^ He was 
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not idle, as may be seen from hia letters dealing with tliu 
general topics of the day. 

Mr. CrokcT to Lord Yarmouth. 

OcUiber 8th, 1819. 
My dbae Y., 

There is no longer any doubt that the poor Duke of EicJi- 
mond died of hydrophobia, and as little that it was caused by 
the bite of a tame fox which bad been irritate<l. The first 
symptom he showed was on the 23rd of August, when he 
wished to drink some wine and water, but could not ; how- 
ever, neither he nor any one else minded it; next day he 
found some difficulty in washing himself, but he dined and 
drank some wine as usual ; he even had company with him ; 
the third day he desired to be placed in a canoe and was 
rowed on the water, but he soon found the agony greater than 
he could bear, and was forced to come ashore. On the 26th 
and 27th the disorder was no longer to be mistaken ; the 
horrible convulsions came on, and during the intervals his 
mind was quite collected. He dictated messages to his 
family and friends, but every now and then fresh convulsions 
disordered his frame and intellect, and at last he died on 
the 28th, quite exhausted and without a struggle. 

Tills is but a faint sketeh of this most melancholy event, 
which is a new proof of the horrors of this mysterious disease. 
His attendants doubted whether the disease arose from the 
bite of tile fox, or from his having caressed a favourite dog 
seven months before, which had been bitten by another dog. 
I have no doubt the former was the cause. 

Yours, &c., 

J. W. C. 

Mt. CroJcer to his Wifi. 

We talked of the Duke of Kichmond'a death, and Lady 
Hamilton teld us that she had been bitten at Bruxellea about 
four years ago by a little dog that was said to have been 
bitten by a mad dog, and of course you may judge that she 
was very uneasy ; but the poor Duke, who was there, ridiculed 
her terrors, and said that there was no such thing as hydro- 
phobia, that he had been all his life in kennels and amongst 
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dogs, and bitten a hundred times, and a thousand times had 
seen people bitten, and that he never saw a case of hydro- 
phobia ; and, in short, he thought it all falsehood and fancy, 
and he never saw Lady Hamilton after without inquiring jest- 
ingly whether she was afraid of water. 

I must tell you another anecdote of the poor Duke which 
Sir Hugh told me, and which is singular of a man of his 
rank. He died, we know, in a bam — but it seems he was also 
bom in a barn. His mother, Lady Louisa, was taken ill 
when on a fishing party, and there was only time to carry 
her to a neighbouring farmyard, where the Duke was bom. 



Mr. Croker to Lard Yarmouth. 

November 6th, 1819. 

Dear Y., 

Here I am once more in England, after an absence of 
twenty days, fourteen of which in Paris. -You are as little 
interested as I am informed on the subject of French politics, 
and therefore I shall say nothing on that head ; and on those 
subjects on which you might desire to know something, I fear 
I am still more ignorant. I passed my time between book 
shops and the play-houses, and a few people whom I had 
business with ; and, in short, I am come back from Paris no 
wiser than I went. All that I did hear was about ourselves. 
Eebellion, revolution, what not, at home ; and then her Eoyal 
Highness the Princess of Wales made a great figure in the 
" on dits " of Paris. I myself pay little attention to scandal- 
ous stories, and forget them as fast as I hear them, but Stuart 
told me that she was come to Lyons to meet Brougham ; and 
that Lord Essex had gone to Lyons to see her, that she 
thought he was come a deputy from the Whigs, but he unde- 
ceived her. She is gone to Marseilles or Montpellier. In 
truth, she is quite mad, and that will appear one of those days 
with so much ^clat as to remove all doubts and difficulties. 

The French Government were embarrassed what to do with 
her, but they at last sent her a message " that she could not 
be received at Court without the concurrence of the British 
Ambassador, and as he had stated that he could not present 
her, the King would see her arrival at Paris with great pain." 
This, you see, was not a positive refusal, but it was accom- 
panied with a secret order to the Prefet to ddaij granting pass- 
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ports. Bc/ore, however (Stuart says, but I fear not), this 
message arrived she had already gone off towards Marseilles, 
so that she is supposed to know nothinj^ of; so much the 
better ; but I cannot but think that it cither has reached or 
will reach her ; and that we shall have this added to the list 
of grievances. 

From Mr. Croker's Nole-Bookn. 

Dined with the Duke of York at Lord Yarmouth's. It is 
said in the life of Frederick the Great, that he preserved his 
health and intellect till within two days of Ids death 
(17th August, 1786). His Royal Highness, however, told us 
that wlien he was at Berlin in 1785, he dined with the King 
at a numerous dinner (the late Lord Cornwallis waa there). 
Frederic had never been more lively or entertaining; after 
dinner he retired as usual, and left his guests to their coffee ; 
but he had hardly left the room, when lie dropped down in an 
apoplectic fit. This, however, was not known at the time. 
Nest morning the Duke was on the parade as usual to meet 
the Kuig, when the Prince Royal, who was only a Lieu- 
ten ant-General, asked him whether lie had not h(ul an invita- 
tion to dine vrith the Ring ; the Duke said yes ; the Prince 
replied, that he feared they sliould not have His Majesty's 
company, as he was ill, but that no notice was to be taken of 
it. So they sat down — eight — to dinner ; and a strange and 
melancholy dinner it was ; everybody knew that the master 
was dying in the next room, but no one was to take notice of 
what they were all thinking of Then the Prince Royal was 
at table — a secondary kind of person— for as all was regulated 
by military rank, the old General at the head of the table 
(t forget his name) commanded him, and every time the door 
opened they expected to hear their companion saluted King. 
The King, however, did not die then, nor for some months 
after ; but he never dined in company again. 

The Duke said that but one of the peers had a distinct seat 
in the House of Lords, namely, the Junior Baron. His place 
is fixed, for as in all processions, &c., the Premier goes first, 
he takes his lowest place (wliich is on the last bench on the 
right hand next the gangway), and then all the other lords 
who appear take their places in succession ; and the Duke 
mentioned occasions on wliich, l>y tliis process, he, coming 
last, got no seat at all. 
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The Duke said he had no doubt that he was Earl of Ross 
in Scotland ; Lord Lauderdale thought so too. The claim is 
that Charles L (while his brother was alive) and the second 
son of the King of Great Britain for the time being, was 
created Earl of Boss. It seems that there were also great 
estates annexed to this title, a part of which constitutes the 
wealth of the House of Athol. The Duke consulted Lord 
Thurlow about prosecuting this claim ; but he dissuaded him, 
as it was likely to be invidious and unpopular. I was sur- 
prised to find the Duke of York and Albany and Earl of 
Ulster, Field Marshal, Commander-in-Chief, Guardian of the 
King's sacred person, &c., so anxious as he happened to be 
about the Earldom of Boss, which was, he said, only a feather^ 
but a feather which he wished to stick in his cap. I told 
him that if the estate might be recovered with it, I should 
think it worth looking after, and that then his Boyal High- 
ness would have both the cap and the feather. 

We had a very pleasant dinner, but rather too much wine. 
There were Lord Lauderdale, Colonel Cooke, Mr. Byng, 
Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Eaikes. It was like the dinner at Sans 
Souci — a dinner of eight — but rather pleasanter. 

When Adair, whose father was a surgeon, went as Fox's 
Ambassador to Bussia, Lord Whitworth, then the King's 
Minister, made a good joke, wliich tended not a little to 
lower Adair and to defeat his object. " Est-ce un homme 
tres considerable, ce M. d' Adair ? " asked the Empress. " Pas 
trop, Madame," replied Lord Whitworth, " quoique son pere 
etait grand seigneur [migneur]" 

Old Languet, the celebrated Cur6 of St. Sulpice, was 
remarkable and disagreeable for the importunity with which 
he solicited subscriptions for finishing his church, which is 
not yet finished. One day at supper, where Cardinal de 
Fleury was, he happened to say that he had seen his Emi- 
nence's portrait at some painter's. The old Cardinal, who was 
stingy in private as well as economical in public expendi- 
ture, was glad to raise a laugh at the troublesome old cure, 
and replied, " I dare swear, then, you asked it (the picture) 
to subscribe ; " " Oh, no, my Lord," said Languet, " it was too 
Uke!" 

One day an officer came very late to dinner at Talley- 
rand's, an unusual negligence in France where everybody is 
exact. He made a kind of impertinent apology, alleging 
that he had been delayed by a pSquin, the nickname which 
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Frencli soldiers give civilians. M. Talleyrand, himself a 
peqnin, asked what a pigu'in was; "Nous appelona p6juin," 
replied the Hector, " tout ce qui n'est paa militaire." "All ! 
ah!" replied Talleyrand, "c'eat comme nous, nous appelons 
■mUitaire tout ce qui n'est pae civile." Tins joke is even 
better in English than in French. 

We were wondering at Lord Stafford's giving up the 
county aa he did, and still more how a canvass of a few days 
could coBt him twenty thousand pounds, which it was said to 
have done. " Why," said somebody, " in the first place he 
secured all the rarriages in the county" — "including viia- 
carriage," added Jekyll. 

There have been disputes pending between Baden and 
Bavaria these two years, which, contemptible as they were 
compared with the great European system, were yet so 
serious as to threaten that part of Germany with war. Some 
one was lamenting the likelihood of hostilities in presence of 
M. de Talleyrand. " Itassurez vous, mon ami," said the 
Prince, " toutes cea dissensions ne sont que badinage et 
bavardage." 

Lady Warrender told me one day that her alliance with 
Sir George was a crying proof of the falsehood of the proverb 
" tliat marriages were made in heaven." I ventured, aa she 
had taken a laughing tone about it, to say that, on the con- 
trary, I thought it a strong proof of a providential arrange- 
ment, as there would otherwise have been two unhappy 
couples instead of one. She laughed very good-humouredly 
but I believe the joke was plain truth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1820. 

Mr. Croker*8 Diary — Death of the Duke of Kent — ^And of George III. — 
Illness of Gheorge IV. — The King's domestic Aflfairs — Scandals con- 
cerning the Queen — The Prayers in the Liturgy — DiflSculties with the 
Cabinet — Funeral of (George III. — The Cato Street Conspiracy — 
Dinner of the Royal Academy — A Visit to Cornwall — Mr. Croker 
elected for Bodmin — Visit of Sir Walter Scott to London— Orator 
Hunt — Mr. Peel on the changed Tone of Public Opinion regarding 
Parliamentary Reform — Probable Amalgamation of Whigs and Tories 
— The Conduct of the Queen — Danger of Riots — Alarms concerning the 
Troops — Lady Conjmgham, the "Vice-Queen" — The King and his 
Ministers — ^Reported Mutiny of the Guards — ^Mr. Peel on the Diffi- 
culty with the Queen — Death of Mr. Croker's Son. 

During the year 1820 Mr. Croker made a few notes from 
time to time of certain interesting events, but a great be- 
reavement wliich befell him drew his mind from public aflfairs, 
and thus there is little or no reference to many incidents 
which, as we know, occupied no small share of general 
attention — such, for instance, as the disturbed state of the 
country, or the growing weakness of the Ministry, which led 
one observer of politics to exclaim, " We want another Pitt, 
but where is he to be found ? " * Mr. Croker's diary deals 
very little with public affairs of any description after the 
month of May, when he lost his only son, and was obliged to 

* Lord Redesdale to Lord Colchester, ' Colchester Diary and Corres- 
pondence,* ill. 108. 
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seek in foreign travel some relief from tlie poignant distress 
which this affliction occasioned him. The very book which 
he used for a diary was not favourable to the preservation of 
anything but the briefest kind of record of passing events. 
It was a copy of ' Ilichards's Universal Daily Keraembrancer,' 
with blank spaces for four days on each page. These spaces 
were filled in by Mr. Croker at irregular intervals, and his 
correspondence does not render the naiTative of the year by 
any means complete. 

Tlic first entry ia under the date January 22nd, and relates 
to the Duke of Kent, wlio was seized with an illness two 
days previously : — 

From Mr. Crokcr's Diary. 

The Duke of Kent is very seriously ill. I'eceivcil a note at 
Munster House from [Lord] Yarmouth, to say that tlie Duke 
of Kent had rattles in Ids throat, and was despaired of He 
could not live a day. Tliis seems incre«]ible ; ao strong a 
man to go in so sliort a sjwce, and from, in ita origin, so 
trifling an indisposition.* 



Mr. Oroker to Lord Lowther. 

January 24th, 1820. 

You will be surprised at the Duke of Kent's deatli. He 
was the strongest of the strong; never before ill in all bis 
life, and now to die of a cold, when half the kingdom had 
colds with impunity, is very had luck indeed. It reminds 
me of j^^sop's fable of the Oak and the Keed. 

The King too has been very ill tliese some days ; alarmingly 
80, indeed. The Speaker is kept in town lest he should go off 
auddenty, and they won't consent to his going away for 
twenty-four hours. 

The old King was, in fact, rapidly approaching his end. 
He had been suffering from ill health for several months past 

* [HiB ilinenK aroeu from gelUog his feel wet while taking a walk.] 
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and for eight years, with very few intervals, he had been com- 
pletely dead to the world. His physicians began to see, 
early in January, that his wonderful powers of vitality were 
at last failing him ; but it was not till towards the middle of 

the month that all expectation of saving him was abandoned. 

« 

From Mr. Croker*8 Diary. 

Jan. 25th. — Heard by letter from Windsor that Dr. 
Heberden was of opinion that the King had no ailment, 
and might last several months ; so, it is said, is Sir David 
Dundas; but I learn from Lord Yarmouth that those who 
know him best think he cannot last one month, perhaps not 
ten days. 

Jan. 27th. — Huskisson, Peel and I were to have gone to- 
day to shoot at Sudbourne with Lord Yarmouth, who was to 
have had a battue for the Duke of York, but the Duke of 
Kent's death prevented the latter, and the imminent danger 
of the King dissuades the rest of us, as if he dies Parliament 
must meet immediately, and we should have to hasten back 
to town. We have therefore given it up. 

Jan. 30th. — ^Early in the morning had a note from Mehille 
to say the King was dead. Came immediately to town 
from Munster House. He died about the very instant when 
I received the account last night. Made immediate prepara- 
tions for the official measures to be taken on this occasion. 
Followed the precedent of the Queen as to the mourning, for, 
strange to say, no other precedent is to be found ; and indeed 
I have ascertained that, on the demise of (Jeorge II., no 
orders were given from this office [the Admiralty] except the 
notice of the officers' mourning. 

Eeceived a note from Lord Sidmouth to attend at Carlton 
House at two to proclaim the new King. Privy Councillors 
were summoned at one. About 50 people attended. We all 
signed the proclamation, and then the Privy Councillors went 
up stairs to be sworn in. The King [George IV.] has been 
very unwell with an inflammation of the chest, but he got up 
to receive the Council. He was very gracious and even 
affectionate to all, except the Duke of Sussex, who was not 
admitted into his bed chamber, as the rest of the royal family 
were, but stood in the outward room with the other Privy 
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Councillors (none of whom apoke to him), looking very auUen 
and ashamed, and reminding one, as I was told, of Franken- 
stein's man. 

The new King was now seized with a disorder which, for a 
time threatened to carry him off, and in the course of a few 
days he became so much worse, that hia own medical advisers 
grew seriously alarmed. It has been stated that 130 ounces 
of blood were taken from him,* and this is confirmed by 
Mr. Croker, who was in constant communication with the 
principal physician, Sir William Knighton. 

From. Mr. Croker s Diary. 

Jan. Zlst. — The hm-ry and agitation of all these great 
affairs has made the King worse. He was proclaimed exactly 
at 12 o'clock at Carlton House inside the screen,! with a good 
deal of applause of tlie people, but more of the soldiers. A 
very fine day. 

Feb. \st. — The King is much worse, alarmingly worse. 
They are bleeding him profusely, Ecenituj. The King is in 
imminent danger. Went down to the House and took the 
oaths and made the declaration, all except the qualification 
oath. Not more than 40 or 50 were sworn to-day, and I 
believe not so many yesterday. We are to adjourn over the 
King's funeral, which will take place about the 16th. 

Feb. 2nd. — The King is a sha^ie better, but not at all out 
of danger. Wrote to Dr. Boyd and my other friends at the 
University to say that Lord Liverpool felt so strongly against 
disturbing Mr. Plunkett's J election that I could not but accede 
to his wishes. This is a great sacrifice, and one which Lord 
Liverpool had certainly no right to expect from me ; and I 
should not have consented but that I did not wish to commit 
my friends t^ainat the Government, 

Feb. 5th. — The King would be better but that hia anxiety 
about the Queen agitates him terribly. 

* ' CoIchesMr Dinry and CorreBponJence,' iii. 111. 

t [The Ionic scroen, added to Carlton Iloutte by Henry Holland, and 
removed with the re»t of the building in 1827.] 

X ['Ihe Right Hon. W. C. Plunkett, who had been succeiwfiil In the 
contest for the representation of Dublin University against Mr. Cnikcr.] 
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The miserable state of the King's domestic affairs was now 
occasioning him more vexation than ever, for the Princess of 
Wales had caused her friends to understand that she would 
insist upon sharing the throne, while the King was fixed in 
his determination that she should never again be received 
under his roof She had been absent from England ever since 
1814, travelling from place to place, oftentimes in very 
dubious company. She had made her valet, the notorious 
Bergami, a Knight of a new order created by herself, the order 
of " Saint Caroline of Jerusalem," and had procured for him 
several titles, including that of a Baron, from foreign powers. 
He was very seldom absent from her side. " The Princess 
of Wales," wrote Lord Colchester, " changed horses to-day at 
Genoa .... Her travelling party consisted of herself, with 
the Baron courier and a Frenchwoman in one carriage ; and 
the Baron's brother and sister, and William Austin, and 
another female in a second carriage, both battered old 
German caliches." * The " Baron's^" sister was the Prin- 
cess's waiting- woman, and his brother was her equerry. 
The whole of the Bergami family had, in fact, been saddled 
upon the Princess — with the somewhat important exception 
of his wife, who was kept out of sight. A plentiful crop of 
scandals was continually brought to the notice of the Prince 
of Wales, and there is no reason to doubt that he strongly 
believed his wife's guilt, and had perhaps done so ever 
since 1805, when the first serious charges against her were 
brought forward. Upon his accession to the throne, he was 
obliged to take a definite course in regard to her. Down to 
that time, "their Royal Highnesses George, Prince of 
Wales, and the Princess of Wales," had been prayed for in 
the Liturgy, and the Prince could scarcely help this, although 
he had been separated from his wife since 1796. But now it 

• * Colchester Diary and Gjrrespondence,' iii. 111. 
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was necessary to alter the prayer in the Liturgy, and the King 
felt an invincible repugnance to the thought of his wife's 
name being once more coupled with his own as Queen. It 
is to this situation of affairs that Mr, Croker's next entries 
refer : — 

From Mr. Croker's Diary. 

Feb. 6(A, Sunday. — The King was better, but unluckily 
last night he recollected that the prayers to be used to- day 
were not yet altered. He immediately ordered up all the 
Prayer-books in the House of old and new dates, and spent 
the evening in very serious agitation on this subject, which has 
taken a wonderfiJ hold of his mind. In some chtirchea I 
understand the cleigy prayed for " our moat gracious Queen " ; 
in others, and I believe in general, they prayed for " all the 
Royal Family." 

Feb. lOWi. — Came in [to town] to breakfast with Loivther. 
We talked over the diihculty about praying for the Queen. 
It struck me that if she is to be prayed for, it will bo, in fact, 
a final settlement of all questions in her favour. If she is fit 
to be introduced to the Almighty, she is fit to be received by 
men, and if we are to pray for her in Church we may surely 
bow to her at Court. The praying for her will throw a 
sanctity round her which the good and pious people of this 
country will never afterwards bear to have withdrawn, 
Lowther said that in all the discussions he had never heard 
the matter argued from this religious point of view, and he 
advised me to communicate my opinions to the King. We 
accordingly went over to Carlton House, and saw Bloomfield," 
and, strange to say, this view of the subject was as new to 
liim as to Lowther. It made a great impression upon him. 
He said it never had occurred to the King to argue the 
question in that way ; that it had been discussed as a mere 
matter of civil propriety and expediency, but that tliis waa a 
new and clear view, and quite decisive, " If she was fit to 
be introduced as Queen to God she was fit to introduce to 
men. Yes, yes ; the King is to see the Ministers to-day on it, 
and he shall in half an hour be in possession of this unanswer- 

■ [Sir B. Bloomfield, Keejwr cif the Privy Puree, and Private Secretnry 
ta George IV., afterwnrJa raiwd lo the peerage.] 
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able argument" On my return I repeated this line of 
reasoning to Lord Melville, and, wonderful to say, it appeared 
that the religious and moral effect of the prayer had been 
overlooked by the Cabinet also. They had considered it only 
as to its legal consequences. Three or four of the Cabinet 
are for praying for her as Queen, but they will be outvoted. 
This question is of great importance, and I do not see the end 
of it. 

Feb, 12th, — A Council held to-day, and it is finally settled 
not to pray for the Queen by name. An order to this eflTect 
will appear in to-night's Gazette. The Archbishop* was for 
praying for the Queen. 

Stayed in town, and dined tete-d-tete with the Speaker. t 
He, of course, thinks with the Archbishop, and, on the whole, 
does not approve the course which the Ministers seem to have 
adopted. He thinks they ought to have taken one line or the 
other — Queen or no Queen. 

Feb. ISth. — A new and most serious diflBculty has arisen. 
The King wants the Ministers to pledge themselves to a 
divorce, which they will not do. They offer to assist to keep 
the Queen out of the coimtry by the best mode, namely, 
giving her no money if she will not stay abroad ; but this 
will not satisfy the King. He is furious, and says they have 
deceived him ; that they led him on to hope that they would 
concur in the measure, and that now they leave him in the 
lurch. It looks like a very serious breach. Sir John 
Leach,} who has a mind to be Chancellor, suggests, it is said, 
a new administration, and it is reported has authority to 
sound Lord Wellesley, if not the Opposition. The Cabinet 
offer all but a divorce ; the King will have a divorce or 
nothing. His agitation is extreme and alarming ; it not only 
retards his recovery, but threatens a relapse. He eats hardly 
anything — a bit of dry toast and a little claret and water. 
This affair becomes very serious on a more important account 
than the plans of the Ministers, but the King has certainly 
intimated intentions of looking for new and more useful 
servants. 

• [The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Manners Sutton.] 

t [Charles Manners Sutton, son of the Archbishop.] 

X [Sir John Leach had been one of the Prince's Whig friends in the 
Regency days, and was now the Vice-Chancellor, having succeeded Sir 
Thomas Plumer, appointed Master of the Kolls.] 
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Feb. lAtk. — Reports tliat Leach is trying to euliat an Ail- 
ministratioii. Lord Castlereagli liad a isoiiference of several 
Iioura to endeavour to soothe the King's mind. I went to tell 
Bloiniield, as a Mend of the King's, that the plan of a new 
Governmentwasmadness; that if the present men were turned 
out on this point, the whole clergy, gentry, &c., would go with 
them ; that tlie Whigs, with the sincerest intentions, must 
fail ; that their own followers would desert them ; and that I 
knew of no question but this one upon which a Tory Opposi- 
tion would be formidable. I had before mentioned tliis view 
to some of the Cabinet. And as they knew I had been some- 
times honoured with some personal notice from the King, 
they thought it riglit that I should state my opinion in a 
way that it might reach his Majesty, to which I could have 
no objection, seeing, as I tliink I do, the King about to take 
a false step, which will not only expose bim to great vexation, 
but will ultimately defeat his object. Castlerei^h is chai^l 
by the King to ask the Cabinet for explanations on some 
points, suggested, I believe, by Leach. He is to give him 
their answer to-morrow. 

JV6. 15iA. — The Cabinet's explanation is not likely to be 
satisfactory, but they defend themselves from the charge of 
surprise by saying that in June last they explained their pre- 
sent views in a Cabinet minute, which was laid before the 
Begent Caatlerea^ seems to think His Majesty was more 
placable at this last interview. There is a blunder about the 
prayer after all. The Act of Uniformity authorizes only the 
change and not the omission of names. 

f3). 16iA,— Went to Windsor with Lords Melville and 
Binning to attend the late King's funeral. Dined and slept 
at Mr. Locker's. Having no official place in the procession, 
Sir George Naylor made me one of the supporters to the 
Crown of Hanover, but, by some error in the heralds in 
placing me, I luckily never got near the Crown, and walked 
between Lords Roden and Breadalbane, who carried the 
banners of Ireland and Scotland, and Lonls Grenville and 
Howard, who carried the Union and St. George. I could not 
help admiring the felicity of the heralds (who are by pro- 
fession typifiers) in making Lord Grenv-ille bear the Union 
banner. The night was verj' cold, and the whole ceremony 
unaffecting, though I suppose it looked splendid. The music 
tiresome, and tot> long. All that 1 saw or lieard worth notice 
were, first, the Yeomen of the Guard, iu black in a black 

VOL, I. M 
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room, not half lighted, which preceded the apartment in 
which the body lay. The haze and hangings of the room 
made a kind of palpable gloom which was very striking, and, 
through the mist, these fellows looked like black giants; 
secondly, as the procession moved round the edge of the 
Castle walks, the dismal and monotonous sounds of trumpets 
from the park below had a very solemn effect ; and, thiidly, 
the death-like appearance of old Lord Hertford's fine but 
feeble figure tottering in before the cofGln, and looking almost 
as if he was going to his own grave, was very melancholy. 
It was over by 20 minutes past 11. 

Feb. \ith. — ^Yesterday the King wished to postpone the 
message for a few days. This shows that he has still some 
design not quite in consonance with the Ministers. They 
merely replied that, according to all precedents, the message 
must be brought down, and they did so, which gives them an 
additional hold of the King. But what could H.M. do ? No 
men could uildertake [to accomplish] his object, nor, if they 
did, could [they] carry it. Dined at Peel's with the Speaker, 
Grant, Lowther, Huskisson. 

The wretched squabbles about the Queen were for a time 
cast into the background by the singular aflair which after- 
wards became known as the Cato Street Conspiracy. The 
prime mover in it was Arthur Thistlewood, who had pre- 
viously taken a leading part in the Spafields riots. The 
plan resolved upon was to assassinate the entire Cabinet, and 
to get possession of London by means of an armed mob. 
The news that the Ministers would all meet on the 23rd of 
February, to dine together at the house of Lord Harrowby in 
Grosvenor Square, was received by the conspirators with 
great exultation, for they entertained no doubt that a most 
favourable opportunity was at hand for carrying out all their 
plans. But, as in so many other conspiracies before and 
since, the informer was early at work ; Lord Harrowby was 
apprised of all that was going on, and so was Lord Sidmouth. 
The police were sent to arrest the ringleaders before they 
could strike a blow, and the whole plot ignominiously 
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pollapsed. In the following May, Tliistlewood an 
Ills eonfedcratfls wurii liangetl. 



{From Mr. CroK-cr's I>iarij.) 

Fehruarij 23r(/. — The Cabinet which was to Iiave dined at 
Lord Harrowhy'a, dined at Fifu House, having traced an in- 
tention of which Thistlewood was the head to assassinate them 

by attacking Lord H 's house at half-past 8, Mr. Birnie, 

the magistrate, came to the place of meeting of the con- 
spirators before 8, and after a kind of action in which one 
man — a constable— waa killed and several wounded, he took 
nine of them ; but Thistlewood escaped. Mr. Fitzclarence, 
who commanded the guard, mistook his post, else they wouhl 
have been all taken. Personally, Fitzclarence beliaved per- 
fectly well. 

February 24(A. — Thistlewood is taken. I saw him twice 
at Lord Sidmouth's office, looking mean, squalid, and miser- 
able, but I dare say if he was dressed, and above all at the 
head of 10,000 men, he would be called a good-looking mail. 
Long, who saw him on his trial two years ago, and saw him 
now with me, would not have known him again. Having 
had occasion to go two or three times to the Homo Office, I 
saw three or four more of these wretches ; they looked so 
intensely miserable tliat I pitied them. I went afterwards 
and called on Yarmouth, where I found the Duke of York, 
who knew no more of the whole affair than the newspapers 
told him. When I informed him that the Ministers had not 
dined at Lord Harrowby's, he waa at first incredulous and 
afterwards almost ind^nant. It seems odd that he liaa not 
been called to the council, for Lord Sidmouth told me that 
the Cabinet felt so much like parties in the affair that they 
wishedforafew other Privy Con ncillora ; and I accordingly sent 
Long* and Peel. I never saw the Duke looking gayer or better. 

The mob exclaimed that Thistlewood ought to be hanged. 
A poor man gave Harrowby in the Park a note addressed to 
Castlereagh, or as he spelled it Castellroy, warning him of the 
danger. This was on Tuesday. The Cabinet had been before 
apprised of the danger, and this was the confirmation ; the letter 
is BO badly written and spelled a.s to be almost unintelligible. 



• [Right Ron. Sir C, I 
of lliB Fnrees] 
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February 25^A. — All the world talking and wondering about 
the conspiracy. I believe that it is not directly and imme- 
diately connected with any larger design, but is a kind of 
episode in the great plot against the whole establishment, 
made by a few individuals under the excitement of par- 
ticular feelings. Almost all great conspiracies have had their 
underplots created by, but not necessarily connected with, 
the main design, and this I think will be found to be such 
a one. 

FAruary 26th, — Dined at Eobinson's * with our ladies and 
Miss Temple, Lords Ancrum, Sandon, the Speaker, Warrender, 
Eichard Wellesley, Planta, Perceval, Grant, Huskisson. A 
very agreeable day ; Lady Sarah complained much that she 
knew nothing of the conspiracy ; none of the women were 
trusted with the secret but Lady Harrowby, whom, and her 
daughter, it was necessary to get out of the house. 

April 29th. — Dinner of the Eoyal Academy ; a picture by 
Phillips, of Lord Grey, which Lauderdale took for me and 
told me it was a fine likeness. So it seems several others 
thought too. I sat at a small table with Messrs. Bankes, 
Phillips, Campbell, Mulready, Turner, Sir Wm. Elford, and 
Sir Thos. Heathcote. Bankes, by some mistake in reading the 
catalogue, thought Lord Grey was by some one else, and 
praised it to Phillips. The Duke of Sussex speechifying — I 
never heard anything so bad. In one speech he got into 
certain ramifications out of which he could not extricate him- 
self It is the first time I ever heard him, and with my good 
will should be the last. A bad exhibition ; there are but two 
good pictures in it to my taste ; Sir Wm. Grant, by Lawrence, 
and Two Boys, by Mulready ; all the rest is common-place, 
except FuseU, who is madder than ever. 

There had been, of course, a dissolution of Parliament on 
the death of George the Third, and Mr. Croker was prevailed 
upon to stand for Bodmin, where it was tolerably certain 
that he would succeed in securing a seat in the new 
House. He went to see his proposed constituents in the 
early part of March. 

* [Bight BoDourable Frederick John RobinFon, created Viscount 
^lod^riahc li^ i Bar! of Bipon, 1833. Married in lbl4 Sarah, daughter uf 
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(From Mr. Croker's Dianj.) 

Arrived at Bodmin and canvassed the borough. Thirty-six 
corporator, one-third in the rank of gentlemen, the rest 
trades-people. Their patron is rather their agent than their 
master ; he has no other hold over them than good offices and 
good will ; they jealously elect their own fellow-corporators 
who must be residents, so that the patron can never get Ids 
own private friends into the corporation. Sir John Morshead, 
a former Lord Warden, was their patron, and on his death or 
resignation, they placed themselves under the Pitts, Lords 
Camelford, who had some property in the borough. On 
Lord Camelfotd's death, Lord Grenville wished to be patron, 
but some kindof demur took place, and Mr. C. Rashleigh,who 
was an attorney and a chief manager in the borough, advised 
them to invite Lord de Uunatanville, which they did ; he 
does them favours, and I believe may lend money occasionally 
to some of the inferior corporators. After the canvass we 
went on and slept at Truro, Prince's Hotel, a large good inn. 

March 5th. — Had a visit from Mr. Polwhele.* the poet and 
historian of Devon and Cornwall ; he is in a peck of troubles 
about his church which he bagan to repair without proper 
authority, and his parishioners are now threatening him with 
law. He appears, like moat oi the old race of poets, to have 
very little worldly wisdom. Our modem bards understand 
the " main chance," as it ^ called. 

Went to churcli — a fine country church, good organ, very 
good oi^anist ; an indifferent reader ; a tolerable preacher ; a 
very crowded and respectable congregation ; and the most 
ridiculous (in voice, manner, and appearance) clerk I ever 
heard. Absurd epitaph on Mrs. Vivian, mother of Sir H. 
Went on to Tehidy Park to dinner. A miserable mining 
country. Lord de Dunstanville has planted a good many 
pines and firs about his place, but it is cold and dreary ; the 
house is a tolerable corps de loffis, with four pavilions, but it 
ie neither lighted nor warmed as it ought to be; we were 
perished with cold. 

March 6th. — Went in Lord D 's carriage to see the 

great copper mine of Dalcoath, between Kedruth and Cam- 

" [The Rev. Richard Polwhele, a vuluminous writer (1760-1838). He 
w&K the author of UiBluries of DevunBhira anil CumwoU, AuecdotoH of 
MuUmdism, luid other works.] 
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borne. The mines here are always worked by adventurers, 
as they are called, who give the Lord of the soil a portion, 
say one-sixth of the ore produced. Sometimes the Lord has 
a share in the adventure. The annual expenses of Dalcoath 
are now about 60,000/., and its produce not more than 10,000/. 
above that sum, and this is considered very prosperous ; in 
general they little more than clear themselves ; the greatest 
depth is, I think, 268 fathoms. I was much pleased with the 
maps and sections of the mines ; all the rest I had seen before 
elsewhere. 

March 8th, — Breakfasted at Truro, and went across the 
passage to see Tregothnan. Lord Falmouth has spent all his 
money on the exterior of his house, which he has disfigm-ed 
with pinnacles or minarets which look like pepper boxes ; the 
house itself will be but a small one after all. As we returned 
we thought it right to leave our names for Lord Falmouth 
who was residing at the vicarage, but on opening the front 
door we found it led into a parlour where he and Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset were at breakfast. He was good humoured, even 
on the subject of the election, though he told me he had 
made up his mind to the loss of one seat. Eetumed to 
Bodmin and dined with Mr. Wallis, who asked Lord Yar- 
mouth, who happened to be at the inn, to dine with us, to the 
visible and ridiculous annoyance of Gilbert. 

March 9th, — The election — proposed by Mr. Ealeigh Gil- 
bert, and seconded by Mr. Edyvean ; a good and decent 
dinner at 3 ; tumultuous and merry ball in the evening. I 
danced, by order, with Miss Wallis and Miss Stone, the 
young female representatives, it seems, of two parties in the 
town. They happened also, luckily for me, to be two of the 
prettiest damsels in the room, so I was obliged to dance regu- 
larly through thirty-six couples four times over. Upon the 
whole, the affair was at once tiresome and foolish. 

March 10^A.-^-<Galled on all the corporation to return 
thanks. Mr. Phillips, a clergyman, and Mr. Watkins, an up- 
holsterer — two of what are thought to be a discontented party 
— were forward in offering their services on a future occasion. 
Some ladies and gentlemen of the county came to the ball 
last night in what they call a double horse, i.e, the lady riding 
on a pillion behind the gentleman. At 1 p.m.. Lord Yar- 
mouth, who had been also elected at Camelford yesterday, 
came over to pick me up on our way to town. Faute de che- 
'mux, we left our servant in my carriage and came on together 
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in his. Crossed at Torpoint in tlie dark, and got to the hotel 
at Plymouth abont 9. 

March 1 1(A.— Went to breakfast with Lord Exraouth— there 
I found Lord Clinton; walked through the dockyard and 
went out in a rowing-boat to the breakwater with Lord Ex- 
luouth. We could not proceed many yards from the landing 
place, as a S.W. wind was breaking the sea over the Break- 
water. Returned in a tender in a few minutes — though 
we bad been two hours rowing out— went two miles out of 
our road to the southward to see Lineham, the seat of my 
ancestors — a delightful place ; slept at Totnes ; Seven Stars 
Inn, better than it looks. 

March l2(A.^Passed through Exeter and Sidmoutb, where 
we dined, to Crewkeme, where we slept at the " George," 
a slovenly place. 1 saw at Sidmouth the Vale of Tears, a 
little cottage where the Duke of Kent died. There is a Uttle 
stream running through its little lawn. It is at the west side 
of the Esplanade. Sidmouth is a very agreeable watering- 
place, except that the neighbouring roads are hilly, and that 
there is no sand. The hotel is a good inn with an excellent 
view of the sea and of the walk or parade which runs along 
in front of the town, 

The patronage of Boilmin is quite personal, and I suspect 
from his superabundant caution and punctilious manceuvres, 
that Mr. Davies Gilbert has a mind to succeed Lord de Dun- 
stanville in that ofhce. He took care to assure me that Lord 

D left the whole management to him, and indeed he acted 

the manager all througli with some d^ree of ostentation, 

which, perhaps, occasioned Lord D to hint, and Mr. and 

Mrs. Wallis to say plainly, that though he was a Cornish 
man, and had sat two or three times fur Bodmin, he was no 
more connected with the borough and no more on Ms own 
ground than myself. I, however, thought it right to indulge 
Mr. Gilbert by doing whatever he wished, and by appearing 
to defer to him. His importance was innocent, amusing, and 
not unfriendly ; his dread of Lord Yarmouth quite laughable, 

March 13(/i. — Passed through Sherborne, and went to see 
Lord Digby's place ; the ruins of the castle are finely situated, 
but ill taken care of, and no evergreen planted about them. 
The house was a lodge to the castle ; it is a small odd old 
English house, and when repaired or modernised, has been 
done in the poorest and most parsimonious way ; the stair- 
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case is hardly as good as that of the inn where I write. A few 
pictures, one or two by D. Mytens, probably ; called Vandyke- 
One called Lord Momington, with the Star of the Bath, and 
one prodigiously like Lord Wellesley, called the late Lord 
Digby. The grounds fine ; the made water natural, except 
the head of it near the entrance-gate which ought to be hid 
with bushes. Went to Wardour, the old castle beautiful, at 
once sheltered and commanding; the grounds and water 
fine and natural We were too late to see the new house, 
which is large and ugly and would not be a good county hos- 
pital. Pent Hill and Wootton, which we intended to see, 
not shown. Slept at Deptford Inn, very comfortable ; stopped 
at Stonehenge. At a little distance it makes no effect. When 
you approach and consider it, it rises in height and grandeur. 
I feel before it as if I were in presence of twenty centuries. 
I still think, as I always thought, that in its rudeness it 
exhibits something of the proportion and grandeur mixed 
with beauty of the Greek Doric, particularly the two triads 
of stone which are perfect, and which probably backed the 
altar. 

To-day is the chairing of the county members at Wilton, 
and the road is full of carriages and horsemen proceeding to 
the show. Most have cockades on both sides of their hats, 
but of different colours. A gentleman who attended some 
ladies in a chariot and four, and four servants, drank at 9 in 
the morning, at Deptford Inn door, a dram of raspberry 
brandy, and pressed the ladies in the carriage to do the same. 
They, to be sure, refused, but a clergyman who was of the 
same party accepted the offer as far as half a glass. When 
they had driven off, the servants on horseback lingered 
behind and had full glasses, of which, however, they drank 
but half. All this looks like a state of society which I 
thought was quite obsolete. Arrived at home (Munster 
House) at 8 o'clock p.m., and found all well. 

March 23rrf. — ^Walter Scott came to town and called upon 
me ; he looks older and not so well as I had hoped to find 
him, but his spirits are excellent, and he had not been ten 
minutes with me when he repeated some stanzas of a ballad 
made on some laird or laird's steward in the west of Scotland, 
who is represented as sending out the tenants to catch a mer- 
maid which was rumoured to be on the coast. I recollected 
but one stanza: — 
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"Some tbey fished with long lines, 
And some they fished with biha'. 
And they cauglit him pleaty of nhitiags. 
But the devil a. mermiud at a'." 

MarcK 25i!A. — Scott Rad hia son diDed at Mtinster House 
with I'olmereton and Miss Temple, Mr. aud Mrs. Arlmthnot, 
Yarmouth, Tonens, &c. Speaker sent an apology. We had 
a very agreeable day. 

March 2'Jth. — Dined at Lord Anglesey's to meet the Duke 
of York, Duke of Montrose, Lord Chancellor, Lord Camden, 
Earl of Lauderdale, Yarmouth, Congreve, Jekyll. A pleasant 
day. Great apprehensions of the aciiuittal of Hunt " and hia 
fellows at York, through the time-serving misdirection of the 
judge. 

The belief at that time was very general, ea the last entry 
suggests, tlmt Hunt would not be punished. " Hunt's con- 
viction," wrote Lord Grenville,t " is beyond my hope. . . . 
It would have been a dreadful thing indeed if it had been 
established by the result of that trial that the Manchester 
meeting was, under all its circumstances, a l^al assembly." 
About this time Mr. Peel wrote to Mr. Croker requesting 
some news, and asking, " Will Hunt and Bunlett be acquit- 
ted ; and if they are, will not their acquittal make a great 
and lasting impression upon the country ? " In the same 
letter, the future Prime Minister enters more largely into the 
field of politics, and reveals the nature of Die questions 
which were evidently then occupying his mind. He seems 
to fiireshadow, in one or two remarkable passages, the change 
which was destined to take place in public opiuion, as well 
as in his own future policy. 

' ["Orator Hunt," arrested in 1819 for being concerned in the 
"Pelerloo" agitation, whiuh had such disattroits conuequences ; he wm 
oentenced, the I'oilowiug year, to two aud a half yearn' impimiuinent.] 

t To the Murquia uf Buckingham. 'Metnoini of the Court of 
George IV.,' i. 15. 
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Mr. Fed to Mr, Croker, Extranet, 

Bognor, March 23rd. 

Do not you think that the tone of England— of that great 
compound of folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right 
feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper paragraphs, which is called 
public opinion — is more liberal — to use an odious but intelli- 
gible phrase — ^than the policy of the Government ? Do not 
you think that there is a feeling, becoming daily more 
general and more confirmed — ^that is, independent of the 
pressure of taxation, or any immediate cause — in favour of 
some undefined change in the mode of governing the 
country? It seems to me a curious crisis — when public 
opinion never had such influence on public measures, and 
yet never was so dissatisfied with the share which it 
possessed. It is growing too large for the channels that 
it has been accustomed to run through. Grod knows, it is 
very difl&cult to widen them exactly in proportion to the size 
and force of the current which they have to convey, but the 
engineers that made them never dreamt of various streams 
that are now struggling for a vent. 

Will the Government act on the principles on which, 
without being very certain, I suppose they have hitherto 
professed to act ? Or will they carry into execution mode- 
rate Whig measures of reform ? Or will they give up the 
government to the Whigs, and let them carry those measures 
into effect? Or will they coalesce with the Whigs, and 
oppose the united phalanx to the Hobhouses, and Burdetts, 
and Eadicalism ? I should not be surprised to see such an 
union. Can we resist — I mean, not next session or the 
session after that — but can we resist for seven years Eeform 
in Parliament ? Will not, remote as is the scene — will not 
recent events in Spain diminish the probability of such 
resistance ? And if reform cannot be resisted, is it not more 
probable that Whigs and Tories wUl imite, and carry through 
moderate reform, than remain opposed to each other ? 

This was not the solution which time and circumstances 
worked out, but it is evident that Peel — like Croker himself 
— clearly perceived that the question of Parliamentary 
Eeform could not be perpetually kept upon the shelf, and 
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that the Govermnent of the day, or some other Governmeut, 
would soon be called upon to deal honestly with it. 

There was now, however, but one topic of conversation in 
London — the conduct of the Queen. From this time till the 
end of the year, her name and her cause were continually 
before the country, and discussions upon her guilt or inno- 
cence raged violently in every grade of society. The 
populace generally took her side, while the well-to-do classes 
were unanimously against her. All sorts of apprehensions 
were entertained as to the results of the commotion in her 
favour. Mr. Plumer Ward records that one day he met 
a nohle lord in the park, who told him that she was a bold, 
dangerous, impudent woman, "full of revenge as careless of 
crime, and that if we did not take care might play the part 
of Catherine the Second, who by means of the guards 
murdered her husband, and usurped the throne." • Tliere 
were, indeed, very serious doubts at one stage of the dispute 
concerning the fidelity of the troops, and it was known that 
in London the guards were mucli more disposed to sympa- 
thise with the Queen than with the King. " The City ia 
completely with her," wrote Mr. Fremantle to the Duke 
of Buckingham f — " not the Common Council, but the shop- 
keepers and merchants— and I have great doubts if the 
troops are not infect«d. The press is paid for her abun- 
dantly, and there are some alehouses open where the soldiers 
may go and drink and eat for nothing, provided they will 
drink prosperity and health to the Queen." The truth was 
that the hulk of the people did not find the life of the King 
so irreproachable as to give him any right to act the part of 
a censor of morals. They had heard of Mrs. Fitzherbert, of 
Lady Conyngham, and of otlter associates of George the 

• ' Memoirs of Mr. Tlumer Ward," ii. 56, 
t ' The Court ul Guotge IV^' vol. L p. 51. 
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Fourth, and in the popular literature of the day the scandals 
of the Court were magnified rather than underrated. More- 
over, the people did not believe the stories of the Queen's 
misconduct. They were convinced — and perhaps they were 
right — that some, at least, of the foreign witnesses had 
perjured themselves; and they received with ridicule the 
statements made by the Italians, caricatures of whom, with 
a label coming out of their mouths, inscribed "Non mi 
ricordo," lingered in the shop windows even down to the 
youth of the present generation. There were times when 
the popular feeling ran so high in favour of the Queen, that 
serious riots were anticipated, the Ministry were in a state of 
great alarm, and even the Duke of Wellington is said to have 
been "earnest for disbanding one of the regiments of 
Guards." * Several of the reasons which existed for regard- 
ing a portion of the army with distrust are explained in 
Mr. Croker's letters. 

All that is of any interest on this and kindred subjects in 
his diary and correspondence is brought together below 
in the form most convenient for reference. 

From Mr. Croker*s Diary. 

April \2th. — Brougham, it is said, grossly, has sold the 
Queen. There is no doubt that he has withdrawn himself a 
good deal from her, and I believe has been for some time in 
underground communication with Carlton House. Certainly 
none but madmen could think of making common cause with 
her a measure of party ; but at the same time there will be 
something very revolting in Brougham's taking up the King's 
cudgels against her. Caring little as I do for her or B., I 
should still be sorry for the sake of public character. 

April l^th. — I hear that Leach has been again sent to by 
the King, who is still as agitated and anxious as ever about 
the Queen. It is said the Cabinet have stated to him that, 

* Buckingham Papers — * George IV.,' i. 54, 56. 
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whatever elae may be done hereafter, Qtieai she is, and Queen 
she must be officially called. Lords Donoughmore and Hut- 
chinstin ; Congreve, Kinuaird, and Warrender dined with me 
at Munstcr House. Kinnaird and Congreve want to pay off 
the National Debt by confiBcatioD. 

April IQth. — Last niyht's Gazette appointa Lord F. Conyng- 
ham Master of the Eobes to the Kin g Lord Hutchinson, 
talking of the Queen to me yeateixlay, said, " All the accounts 
which ice have received make us fear that her arrival would 
make a great sensation among the lower and middling orders." 
He is again in favour and confidence at Carlton House. The 
King could not have an honeater or more judicious friend. 
It is a pity that he ia so deeply committed with the Whigs, 
for he is in truth a very moderat« man in polities, and a 
very good kind of man in every other respect. 

A^a 19(A.— The King came to town from Erigliton. Lady 
C, whom they coll tlie Vice Queen, is gone, they say, to her 
brother's (Denison) • to appease his indignant virtue by the 
offer of a peerage. It is also said that Legh, the traveller, is 
to be created a peer on marrying Lady Elizabeth.f This must 
be nonsense. 1 remember two years ago the King telling me 
after dinner that he wished to make Legh a baronet. This 
was, I since heard, because he was then flirtuig with Miss 
Aston, one of Lody H.'s J cousins. 

April 22nd.- — Brougham and Denman awom in the day 
before yesterday as Attorney and Solicitor General to the 
Queen. Brougham, I hear, wished to secure the profits 
without Ute inconveniences of tliis appointment, and oHered 
not to assume it if Government would give him a patent of 
precedence, but the ChanceDor refused. Dined yesterday at 
the Comptroller's ; an Admiral Wilson dined there who 
was a midsbipnian with Lord St. Vincent when a captain, 
Tbey have now the same flag at the same masthead; odd 
enough. 

April 21th. — The King went to Parliament ; little applause 

• [Lady Conynghma was the eldest dauglitec of Mr. J. Denison, of the 
Denbies, near Dorking. She outlived all the famous " ravilion get," dying 
in 1861, aged ninety-two.] 

t [The daughter of Lady Conyngham. Mr. Thomaa Legh, M.P„ was 
the author of a ' Narrative of a Journey iu Egypt and the Country beyond 
the Cataracts,' publishod in 1810.] 

X [Laciy Hertford.] 
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and no great crowd, except of carts and waggons, which 
blocked up Whitehall for 3 hours after the King had repassed. 
His Majesty's equipages were very handsome. He came 
down through Charing Cross ; hitherto his father and he had 
come from St. James's through the park. 

June 5th, — The Queen is embarked for England. Lord 
Hutchinson and Brougham have mismanaged their negotia- 
tions sadly. 

June 6th. — Queen landed yesterday. People at Brooks's 
said that Brougham has acted most basely by lier. I can 
hardly believe it; but, at all events, if he finds that her 
arrival here succeeds, he will back out and rejoin her. Queen 
came to town at half-past five. 

June 7th. — The mob obliged some people near Alderman 
Wood's (in Audley Street) to put candles in their windows 
last night. Lord Sidmouth, going home from Cabinet with 
the Duke of Wellington, -could not get into his own house, 
and the mob broke the windows of the Duke's carriage. I 
think the Ministers wrong, that is, injudicious in proposing a 
secret Committee. 

June 8th. — A strange debate last night. I was not there, 
and I find that I cannot even command my attention to read 
the speeches ; but they told me that Castlereagh's was long 
and vague ; Brougham's clever, and particularly so as holding 
a door open for hunself either way ; Canning's highly compli- 
mentary to the Queen's person and manners. 

Nov. 13th. — The Speaker called and sat an hour with me. 
He thinks that Lord Liverpool ought to go out, conditioning 
with the King to take Lords Grey and Lansdowne, who 
would be in such diflBculties with all their pledges that they 
could not hold six months. I think if the King could be 
persuaded to take the opposition, it would relieve him from 
a deal of present impopularity ; but he will not, I think, 
consent to do so, and if he will not. Lord Liverpool, as a man 
of honour, must stick to him. If the Queen has political 
courage, and will stand her ground, the trouble is only begin- 
ning ; but I suspect Lord L. must have some kind of hope 
that she will not. 

Nov. 14:th. — The King and the Ministers are again at 
variance, the King wearied and worn out with this horrid 
affair; wants to have it ended, and that Ministers should 
meet Parliament on the 23rd and settle the Queen's allow- 
ance, &c. The Ministers wish for delay till the meeting in 
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spring. Lord Donoughmore tells me that the Queen yeeter- 
day pledged herself to her friends not to go away, as she had 
8ome thoughts of doing ten days ago. If she has strength 
and courage to push her advantage, ahe must turn out the 
Ministers, and may overturn the country, but then ahe must 
have a Whig ministry to assist her. 

Dec. 15lk. — The King sent to desire to see me at one o'clock. 
He talked to me very freely and fully of public affairs ; told 
me all the details of his communication with Canning, his 
resignation, and the King's acceptance of it, and finally his 
commands to Lord Liverpool to propose to Peel. I called on 
Peel in the evening, as I was going to dine at Yarmouth's, to 
worn bim of what was coming. He had as yet heard notliiiig, 
and seems disinclined to accept. 



Mr. Croknr to Lord Yarmouth, 



Deab Y. 



JuDB 6th, 1820. 



I came to town last night The Queen landed yesterday 
at Dover. The populace drew her to her inn, and pelted 
away a guard of honour which Colonel Ford foolishly sent to 
attend her. He also fired a ruyol salute, for which I think 
he will be sorry, for it was aimost against orders, he having 
been ordered not to salute on her birthday. She had not 
passed Rochesttir at two this day. Lord Hutchinson and 
Brougham seem to mismanage the affair, and to have mis- 
understood one another sadly ; for after travelling together, 
when they got to St. Omer they took up their quarters in 
different places, and began to fire off notes at eacli other. 
Hutchinson is thought to have acted, if not wisely, at least 
honestly and honourably ; as much is not «aid of the other. 
In short, they have a difference by way of episode in the 
great piece. 

Yours, &c.. 



J, W. C. 



Mr. Crokcr to Lord MdiHUe. 



Mv DEAE Lord, 
We were very much alarmed yesterday evening with a 
report that the Guards (tlie 3rd regiment) had mutinied, and 
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you may judge that at this moment such a rumour was very 
alarming, ifiie truth, however, is that this regiment (which 
it seems its Eoyal Colonel the Duke of Glo'ster, has been 
endeavouring to manage upon principles of what he thinks 
rational and philanthropic discipline), has been long in an 
unsatisfactory state ; and that they have been lately removed 
into temporary barracks in the Mews; this removal from 
quarters and a good deal of duty are supposed to have dis- 
gusted them ; and the lower orders of the people knew 
on Wednesday and yesterday morning that the regiment in- 
tended to strike work, as the tradesmen would say. The 
adjutant and non-comnussioned officers either did not know 
of the intention or did not report it (and either case seems 
very serious). As soon as the thing was known, measures 
were taken to get their ammunition, and some ten or dozen 
of the men refused to give it up. It is not very clear to 
what extent of insubordination they went, certainly not a 
great way, far enough, however, to render their immediate 
departure from town necessary, and orders were given for 
them to march at three this morning; all last night they 
individually talked of not marching, and several of them re- 
moved their kits from the barracks and seemed inclined to 
disband themselves, but all this came to nothing ; and at four 
this morning one division was paraded and marched, one man 
only having dared to refuse to shoulder arms. They are 
now quartered about Hounslow, and the reports of their con- 
duct are satisfactory. The second division is to march to- 
morrow, and in the meanwhile is kept in the Mews with the 
gates locked. They are said to express shame and contrition 
for their oflTence. The people, who assembled in very small 
numbers about the gates, seemed to take no part with the 
soldiers, but rather ridiculed them. The business is now I 
hope over. 

Mr. Peel to Mr. Croker. Hxtract, 

Mickleham, near Leatherhead, August lOth, 1820. 

I do think the Queen's aflTair very formidable. It is a 
famous ingredient in the cauldron which has been bubbling 
a long time, and upon which, as it always seemed to me, the 
Government never could discern the least simmering. They 
applied a blow-pipe, however, when they omitted the Queen's 
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name in the Liturgy : when they established a precedent of 
dethronement for imputed personal misconduct. Surely 
this waa not the time for robbing Koyalty of the exterior 
marks of rtapcct, and for preaching up the anti-diWne right 
doctrines. If she be worse than Messalina, nothing but the 
united voice of King, Lorda, and Commons should have de- 
graded her, I certainly would have tried her the moment 
ahe set het foot in England, but I would have prayed for her 
as Queen till she had been tried. What is to be the end of 
it ? What mean all the compliments to Colonel Bosanquet 
and 143 City light horse men ? Did you read them 1 la the 
army suspected ? I saw the Queen the other day pass the 
barracks in Hyde Park, and at the moment of her passing 
tliere was an immense shout. I did not see whether the 
soldiers joined in it or not The ' Morning Chronicle ' says 
they did. 

Ever most affectionately, I am. 

My dear Groker, 

Robert Peel. 



Mr. CroJcer to Mr. Peel. Extract. 

Septombor 1st, 1820. 



My dear Peel, 

As to the Queen's affair, I can only tell you that all the 
disgusting details proved against her seem to make no change 
in the minds or numbers of her partisans. This is natural — 
they adopted her because she was in opposition to the King . 
and the Government, and her personal conduct, if it only 
continues impudent and violent enough, is of no kind of 
importance to the mob. Wbat the opinion of the sober 
middle classes may be, I do not know, but I have never met 
any one of any kind who believes her to be innocent ; 
and if the country believes her lo be guilty, I cannot 
but think that they must approve of the proceedings sub- 
stantially, and that there wiU be no difficulty in passing 
the BUI— although the Whigs with their usual half-sided 
wisdom will oppose the form without venturing to impugn 
the substance. 

In fact, I now think the whole of the Queen's chance ia 
narrowed to a point. She hail two lieutenants of the English 
Na^-y with her in the polacre, and through mOst of her 

VOL. I. N 
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journeys. Now if she does not produce them, as they are 
both on the spot, she is undone ; and all that Majocchi and 
Dumont, &c., have sworn must receive universal credit. I 
myself am persuaded that she will examine them ; and I 
believe it for this reason, that Hownam, one of the lieutenants, 
is married in France, and was obliged to go thither lately to 
his wife's lying in ; now this was as good an opportunity and 
excuse as could be desired for his absence, but he is come 
back. I therefore conclude that they intend to produce him. 
Now can they be mad enough to produce him unless he will 
contradict* the whole of what aU the other witnesses have 
said ? and if he does contradict them, I am afraid, as he is a 
man of hitherto good character, that he will be believed 
against the whole host of Italians. This consideration excites 
the only doubt I have on the case. 

There was a report yesterday in the Lords that Brougham 
did not intend to ask for any delay. If Hownam and Ilynn 
will deny the facts stated, he is quite right to go on directly, 
and take advantage of the present ferment, which would by 
the evidence of these two English officers be blown up into a 
conflagration that would reduce the whole proceeding to ashes, 
and might involve the Government, the Throne, and the con- 
stitution in the destruction. In this case we ought all to be 
at our posts on the 17th, because the case is nearly closed 
against her, and the examination of the two lieutenants could 
not take two days. But all this you will see is mere conjec- 
ture upon which you can form your opinion as well as I, 
from the premises which I have stated to you. 

Yours ever, 

J. W. C. 

Mr, Croker to Mr, Fed, Extract, 

November 3rd, 1820. 

Dear Peel, 

The debate still goes on. Grosvenor violent against the 
Bill ; Harewood, hare-hearted, thought the Queen guilty, but 
the Bill impolitic. Donoughmore for the Bill exposed Hare- 
wood's inconsistency. Grey in a long and laboured speech 
introduced his conscientious verdict of Tiot guilty. At half- 

• [He attempted to contradict, but broke down on his cross-exami- 
nation.] 
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past three Liverpool got up to answer him, and will probably 
speak till seven. Some people think that they will divide 
to-night. I think not — but what you will stare at is that I 
believe after carrying the second reading and voting that the 
preavtbU is proved they will drop the bill.' 

^f^ Croker to Lord Yarm-outh, 

November Uth, 1820. 
Dear Y., 
It is hard to find the truth of anything. I told you that 
the King and his Ministers were agreed, and muiually satis- 
fied ; such was the tone of Bloomiield's room. To-day I learn 
that Fife Houae and Carlton House are, or at least were, two 
hours ago at variance, and what do you think the variance 
is 1. The King wants to have the Queen'-s allowance, palace, 
&c., &c., immediaUly settled by Parliament, while the 
Ministers wish to postpone it to the next year, I leave 
you to meditate upon so wonderful a change of sentiments 
as this seems to imply. In fact, the poor K. is weary of the 
whole affair, and only anxious for a little peace and quiet. 
The Ministers are resolved not to replace her in the Liturgy, 
and to go out if necessary upon that, but not else. The 
Queen has been for the last fortnight upon the point of what 
the Scotch call flitting; but her quite unexpected triumph 
has given her new life and courage, and she yesterday pledged 
herself to her friends not to go. 

Tours, 

J. W. C. 

Before the close of the year everybody was becoming tired 
of the Queen and her case. The tone of the public mind was 
cleverly expressed in an epigram written by some one on the 
m.alapropos passage which concluded Mr. Denman's speech 
for the Queen, and in which he begged the House to tell her 
to " go and sin no more " ; — 

• [" The bill wbh carried by a majority of 28, 123 voting for and 
05 against it. lliiB majority, however, dwindled down to 9 upon the 
third reading, four days afterwards, upinj which I.*rd Liverpool at once 
intimated that he would pmcocd no further with the measure." — Martin'^ 
' Life uf LyndhurBt,' p. 182.] 
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'* Most gracious Queen, we thee implore 
To go away and sin no more ; 
But, if that effort be too great, 
To go away at any rate." * 

The Queen herself now saw that her cause had been taken 
up by the Whigs chiefly to suit their own purposes. " No 
one, in fact, care for me," she wrote, in her broken English, 
" and this business has been more cared for as a political 
aflTair, dan as de cause of a poor forlorn woman." After the 
Bill against her had been withdrawn, she sank comparatively 
out of sight, and the public became more and more indifferent 
to her until, happily for herself, she died in the following 
year. 

The event of 1820, which was of profound and lasting 
moment to Mr. Croker personally, was the death of his only 
child, a son still of tender years, but old enough to have engaged 
the deepest aflections of his father's heart From this time 
he appears to have relinquished all ambition, and to have 
studiously avoided the opportunities of political advance- 
ment which presented themselves to him. "I look upon 
office," he wrote at the end of 1821, " as Hamlet did on life, 
and would not be displeased with him who should take it 
from me. Indeed, since the death of my poor child, I have 
been meditating a retreat, and would have executed it but 
that I am afraid of my own powers of bearing solitude and 
dSsoBUvrement However, I conveyed lately to Lord Liverpool 
my readiness, if my ofl&ce could facilitate his arrangements, 
to place it at his disposal My poor wife is still worse than 
I am, and reverberates all my griefs upon me with double 
intensity. She is bodily ill and mentally miserable, and 
spends her time between pain and sorrow. She has not 
been able to walk across the room these six months." 

* [' Diary and Correspondence of Lord Colchester,' iii. 181.] 
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The child was taken ill, as it appears from Mr. Croker's 
diary, on the 25th of April, "His illness," he writes five 
days later, "is the same as he had last year — fits of sicknesa 
and dulneas, with intervals in wliicli he is lively and well. 
Sent for Sir William Kniglitou. He thinks nothing of it." 
But the sufferer rantiimed to grow worse, and his fatlier 
records on tlie 6th of May that the torpor had increased — ■ 
"he takes nothing; he has an odd kind of iiervoua sighuig 
or groaning, very irequent," The doctors — Dr. Baillie now 
with Sir William Knighton — again assured the anxious 
parents that there was no occasion for alarm. But they 
appear to have had a sad presentiment of the truth. 
Mr, Croker, during these days and nights of suspense, 
rarely left his cliild's bedside. There are five days on 
wliieh he made no entry in his diary. At last there are 
three entries, one made some months after the date : — 

Mai/ 15th. — My child departed this life at exactly nineteen 
minutes after five in the morning. God be merciful to us 
and enable us to support tliia loss. I write this the 16th, 

May 16lh. — The head of our child was opened by Dr. 
Baillie, Mr. White, and Mr. Jackson. It appears that water 
on the brain was the cause of our misfortune. (1 write this 
nine months after, and feel this dreadful loss as keenly as I 
did at the first moment. My poor, pretty boy !) 

May 227w^.^ — ^An anniversary which we had intended to 
keep, and of which our poor child was to be the ornament. 
Alas I this day week he died. 



" My poor wife is heart-broken," he writes to Eobert 
Peel; "heaven preserve you from such a calamity as has 
beaten us down." " I am almost unwilling," Peel wrote to 

him in reply, "to break in by any allusion upon the sacred 
subject of your grief, for I know how futile every attempt 
must be to offer any other consolations to you than those to 
which your own mind has already had recourse. I most 
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deeply and sincerely sympathise with you, and earnestly 
pray for every alleviation of misery that it is possible for you 
and the partner of your woes to receive." 

This grief tinged the whole of Mr. Croker's subsequent 
life. On the anniversary of the dark day he never ceased to 
visit the spot in the churchyard at Wimbledon where his lost 
child was buried, and almost his last thoughts turned upon 
his desire to make arrangements by which they might both 
rest in the same grave. Mrs. Croker's affliction was still 
more distressing ; she could not be persuaded to revisit any 
of the houses where she had lived with her son, and it was 
necessary to take her abroad in the hope of diverting her 
mind from what proved to be a hopeless grief. Some conso- 
lation the bereaved couple derived from the society and 
companionship of a sister of Mrs. Croker, who was adopted 
by Mr. Croker as his own daughter before his son was bom, 
and who became, as it has been stated. Lady Barrow. But 
there are many evidences throughout Mr. Croker's writings 
that to his own last hour, the old wound reopened and bled 
whenever he realised that the one great hope of his life had 
been taken from him. 

The following lines were written by Mr. Croker, and 
placed over the child's grave at Wimbledon : — 

" Oh pity us who lost when Spencer died. 
Our joy, our hope, our pleasure, and our pride. 
In him we saw, or fancied, all such youth 
Could show of talents, tenderness, and truth ; 
And hoped to other eyes his ripened powers 
Would keep the promise they had made to ours. 
But Qodi a different, better growth has given. 
The seed he planted here now blooms in heaven." 
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Prospects of Peel taking Office— The NeceBsities of the Govommenl — 
Lacly Hervey's Letters — Political Rumoure— Canning and Peel — Lord 
Liverpool's Overtures to Peel — The King's Dixlike of Canning — 
A Fancy Ball for Children — The Conynghama — The Story of the 
Prince88 Charlotte's Sapphire — Coronation of Geoi^e IV, — Mr, Croker'a 
Suggestion for a PopuJar F6te — The Queen during the Coroiwtioii — 
The King's Visit to Ireland— Death of Queen Caroline — Public Entry 
into Dublin — Feativiliea in the City — Lord Liverpool and the King — 
Mr. Crokor's Efforta to produce a Reconciliation — Lord Liverpool's 
Aversion to the ConynghamB— The King's Journey to Hanover — 
Letters to Mr. Peel — Remarks on Mr. Canning — The Conyngbams. 

Mr. Croker's private aoirows, and the redoabled attention 
which he wisely paid to the duties of his office and to the 
literary work he had taken in hand, prevented him from 
making any record of the political events of the early part of 
the year. There ia thus no direct reference in his papers to 
Canning's resignation of his oEQce as President of the Board 
of Control, to the continued vfrangles in Parliament over 
the question what was to be done with the Queen, or to 
Mr. Plunkett'a motion in favour of the removal of Catholic 
disabilities — upon which, for the first time, a majority 
was gained for the cause of Catholic emancipation. Nor 
is there any allusion to the expectation, which was so 
generally entertained at the time, that Mr, Peel would be 
induced to take oftice in the place of Mr. Canning, who bad 
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retired from office that he might not have occasion to vote 
against the Queen. Mr. Croker, it has been said, was one 
of the first to perceive Peel's great powers, and he was 
certainly not blind to the growing opinion that a distin- 
guished career lay before the ex-Secretary for Ireland. In 
the closing month of the previous year he had written the 
following letter : 

Mr. Cfroker to Lord Yarmouth. 

December 20th, 1820. 

Dear Y. 

There seems to be no doubt that Peel has been or will be 
offered office, and as little that he had declined or will decline 
it. I confess that I myself would do so ; and with a great 
fortune and domestic habits like his, I think the stormy sea 
of politics can have little temptation for him. But then, 
what is the Government to do ? I cannot tell ; they have 
not one man in the house who can speak so as to command 
attention, and though good speeches do not perhaps get 
many votes, they prevent many shy votes going away. 

In short a Government cannot go on without the gift of 
.the gab. Suppose Lord Liverpool were to make Brougham 
an offer ? 

Seriously, I think they will move Pole or Robinson to 
Canning's place, and will appoint a successor to the vacated 
office not in the Cabinet. This is the best thing they can do. 
I hear that the country gentlemen are favourable, and that if 
we had but a spokesman or two we should shuiSe through 
the session. 

Yours, 

J.W. C. 

Mr. Peel, however, did not take office at that time. He 
was not anxious to become involved in the unpopularity 
which Ministers had brought upon themselves by the Queen's 
trial — ^for as such it was regarded — nor had he any ambition 
to assist them to " shuffle through the session." He there- 
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fore kept aloof from public life till January, 1822, when he 

succeeded Lord Sidinouth as Home Secretary." 

Mr. Croker, anxious to find some dia traction for his 
thoughts, threw himself with greater ardour than ever into 
the affairs of liis office, and in his hours of leisure he worked 
hard at the letters of Lady Hervey, an edition of which he 
hod undertaken to prepare for the press, at Mr, Murray's 
desire. As usual, when he Iiad engaged to perforin any task 
of this kind, he threw out his net far and wide for inform- 
ation, and thought no pains too great to ensure accuracy 
in small things as well as in great. Before arranging his 
plans, ho wrote as follows to a descendaut of Lady Hervey : — 

Mr. Croker to the Earl of Mulgrave. 

Mr. Murray has just put into my hands a volume of letters 
of Mary Lepell, Lady Her\'ey, your grandmother, which he 
is now publishing. I have always taken an interest in Lady 
Hervey, to whom Horace Walpole introduced me (though she 
was dead twenty years before I was horn) ; and as well for 
her sake as out of regard to her descendants, I am anxious 
that the forthcoming publication should do credit and 
justice to this agreeable and amiable lady. The letters in 
Mr. Murray's possession he knows little or nothing about, 
not even to whom they are addressed. They are evidently 
not originals but copies carefully made. I enclose you one 
sheet which contains part of three letters. You will observe 

in the third page a Mrs. P ps mentioned with great 

regard, but with so much formality, tliat it can hardly mean 
her own daughter, married to your lordship's father about 
three months preceding tlie date of this letter. Can your 
lordship form any guess to whom the letters were addressed, 
and who Mrs. P ps can be ?t I believe your fatlier had a 

* " Peel has declined accepting office, but wliether it is because he likes 
to live retired with his pretty wife, or that he thinks the Ministry will 
not stand, 1 kuow not." — Mr. Witbrahom to Lord Colchester, 'Colchester 
Correspondence.' ill. 203, 

[f These lettere were addrcsi^ to the Rev. E. Morris. The lady was 
Mrs. PhippB.] 
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sister who died unmarried ; she might in the fasUon of that 
day be called " Mrs." 

The whole collection of these letters is large enough to 
make a couple of volumes ; but though they are all full of 
good sense and good taste, they want variety ; they are all 
addressed to one person, and are almost all of a grave turn. 
Now I think it is a pity that so very narrow a view of Lady 
Hervey's talents should be exhibited, and I cannot but wish 
that her family would enable me to enliven, or rather to 
diversify, the publication with some letters of a different 
class, and if, as I should guess, she has left any little original 
pieces of her own composition, I should be exceedingly glad 
to have them. I intend to give Mr. Murray a little sketch of 
her life, and if you could help me to any original materials, I 
need hardly say what an advantage it would be; and I 
suppose also I need hardly say, that as my share in the 
publication will be anonymous and of a very humble 
character, I can have neither any object of reputation or 
profit from it. 

Ever, my dear lord, 

Yours affectionately, 

J, w. a 

This work was brought out in May, 1821, and was the 
first of several collections of the kind which Mr. Croker was 
the means of giving to the public. 

There are no entries in the diary of this year until the end 
of May, when we find the following : — 

May 31s^. — ^Lord Melville * informs me that he is about to 
be kicked upstairs (his expression) to be Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. He does not wish it, but Lord Liver- 
pool and the King insist upon it. The fact I take to be that 
Lord Sidmouth is tired of so laborious an office, and indeed 
unequal to its duties, and that Lord Liverpool is anxious to 
bring in Canning again ; but as the King could be hardly ex- 
pected to like to have Canning in an office of such close and 
constant personal intercourse as the Home Department, Lord 
Melville must go there, and Canning come to the Admiralty, 

* [The second Lord Melville.] 
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for which Ije was designed in 1807. He (Melville) intimates 
to me that Peel haa been offered, and declined to come. It is 
not quite clear w}mI Peel was offered ; but it is clear that 
Lord Melville underatands him to decline everything. Lord 
M. said that Wilmot and Twisa had been mentioned to liim as 
Under Secretary. I advise Wilraot ;" TwIbs has not yet weight 
enough witli the House, 1 suggested Spencer Perceval,t but 
without any expectation that he could be seriously thought of 
yet ; his late unsteady conduct is not forgotten. A place at 
one of the Boards would suit him better. 

June 1st. — Lord Melville and 1 saw Peel and tlie Speaker 
walldug on the Parade under our windows in deep converse. 
Lord Melville said, " I have not lost all hope that Peel may 
be persuaded to join. I am sure the Speaker will give liim 
good advice." 

Lord Melville thinks, and I agree with him, that Canning, 
for his own sake, ought not to take office just now ; and I go 
on to say, that he ought not to take a better office than that 
which he has left. He has so many enemies, and so many 
imputations, false and groundless, but general and credited, 
are made a^'ainst bim, that he ought to be more cautious than 
another man of what be does. 

Jum 2n(?.— Met Peel in Pall Mall ; he was coming to me, 
80 I turned back with him. He told me that Lord Liverpool 
had sent for him, and made him an offer of Cabinet office, but 
that it was done Jn a strange, shuttling, hesitating sort of way, 
that notliing specific was offered, but that be conjectured, 
from the style and the expressions, that Lord Liverpool 
referred, in lus own mind, to the Board of Control. Peel gave 
jin answer as vague aa the application. He is now inclined 
to write to Lord Liverpool, to understand him as distinctly 
oflering the India Board, and to refuse it. His reasons are, 
first, he refused it before when the Government was in danger, 
and he thinks it might look shabby to take it now when the 
vessel h[i3 righted, but he would not care for mere appear- 
ances or misrepresentation of his motives ; but, secondly, he 

• [Mr. R. 'Wilmot, MP. for Newcaatle, Staffordshire.] 
■f [Tho inte minister's sou. His " kte unsteaily conduct " was doubtlew 
A reference to his enthusiaBin in behalf of the Queun, It wu he who sug- 
gestol to lirougbura at her trial the effective quotation fruui Uiltoti — 
" Whnt seeniod bin head 
Tba likeoeiM of a kingly crown had uu."] 
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does not think he could be of use in that oflBce. He has no 
taste or turn for debate unless when obliged by his oflBce to 
take part in it, &c. Neither of these motives satisfy me, and 
I begged him not to write a final answer, or, if he did, at 
least to limit his refusal to the office in question. He seems 
generally disinclined to official life, but haud credo. 

June 3rrf. — Paid my usual visit to [Lord] Yarmouth. He 
told me that Lord Sidmouth was going out and Canning 
coming in, and Lord Melville shifting, and that Sturges 
Bourne was to be Secretary of the Admiralty. But not 
a word of PeeL I of course said nothing of what I knew 
from Lord M. or from Peel, but answered that I thought 
all the rest probable, except as to Bourne, which could 
hardly be without my knowledge. 

Yarmouth had betted General Gascoyne twenty guineas 
that Canning would be in office before the 25th of June, and 
he is now quite sure of winning. I tell him that I doubt it, 
and so I do ; for even if he chooses to accept Lord Liverpool's 
offer, it can hardly be accomplished before the 25th ; but the 
.Speaker tells Yarmouth that we shall adjourn on that day, 
and of course the writs must be previously moved. Called at 
Cariton House, and was just beginning to have some talk 
with Bloomfield, when the King sent for him. 

I fancy that I see Lord LiverpooFs game. He wants, 
a toute force, to have Canning in. Canning, I presume, feels 
reluctant to return to the India Board; therefore Lord Sid- 
,mouth must ask for otium cum dignitate in the Duchy or 
presidency of the Council. Then Lord Melville is to be per- 
suaded that Peel would not consent to succeed Sidmouth, 
and that he must ; he reluctantly consents, and then Canning 
may have the Admiralty, and Peel may be distinctly ofiTered 
the Lidia Board. But, as there may be some hitch in the 
arrangement, Lord Liverpool keeps Peel open to have him at 
hand to put into any gap which he may not be otherwise 
able to fill up, in the Admiralty if Canning should refuse, or 
in the Home Department, if that should be more convenient. 
In short, he wishes to have Peel under his lee; he was 
obliged to say something to him lest Peel should be offended 
if he heard of these changes first from other quarters ; but he 
could not speak plain as he does not yet quite know what he 
has to give. 

June ith, — Saw Bloomfield : quite clear that the King 
does not vdsh for Canning's return ; insists upon the Admi- 
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tally's being an office of much personal intercourae, not quite 
80 much as the Home Department, but enough ao to require 
confidence and cordiality. B. talked as if the King did not 
know of Peel's refusal of the India Board in the spring, which 
is next to impossible ; " but if he diii refuse then, how can 
they expect him to accept the same office now ? " It seems, 
therefore, that the King will suggest Peel either for the Ad- 
miralty or the Home Office, if for no other purpose than to 
keep Canning out. 

Peel called on me, and says he is going to Lord Livefpool 
to refuse the India Board. I cannot blame him, for certainly 
his accepting now what he before refused would be liable to 
misinterpretation, and as he dislikes office, and is really above 
all little motives, it would be hard to expect him to subject 
himself to the imputation of acting from such. I endeavoured 
to convince Peel that, if not in Government, he would soon 
be in Opposition. 

Jutie 5th. — Goulbum called on me. As he seldom cornea. 
and as he b^an immediately to talk about the changes, I 
think he rather wislied to find out how Peel was disposed 
through me. Peel had spoken to him last night, and had 
stated Lord Liverpool's offer of the India Boartl as much 
more distinct than I had understood it ; and it seems that, 
after lea-ving me yesterday. Peel went to Lord Liverpool and 
verbally and positively refused it. Goulbum regretted this, 
and when I ratlier justified it, dropped that Peel could hardly 
expect to have a higher office than Canning, which is true. 
Goulhurn, I liave no doubt, loves Peel and has no particular 
regard for Canning, but wishes that we should keep all 
together. We laughed about his refusing to go to Ireland on 
account of the expense, and Charles Grant laying by 4000/. 
a-year out of it He agrees with me that Wilmot would 
make a better Under Secretary than Twisa ; indeed he is 
very anxious for Wilmot. Twiss he thinks highly of, but 
would advise him to stick to his law. I spoke to him of 
Spencer Perceval, and suggested a place at one of the Boards 
for him. 

June &th. — ITie negotiations are all at a stand. The King 
holds out against Canning, and last evening Lord Sidmouth 
told Lord Melville that he had consented to stay a little 
longer ; but I do not think the King will long resist ; he is 
too good-natiired to bear personal grudge for any length of 
time. 
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Yarmouth called to tell me "that Peel was yesterday 
offered the India Board to reconcile the King to Canning's 
appointment." This is erroneous in fact, and I do not see 
how it could be just in reasoning, even if the fact were true ; 
but Y. insisted he had it from a good quarter, which only 
shows me that at Carlton House Peel is set up against Can- 
ning. Yarmouth says that he supposes the Ministers will 
now use the droit du plus fort with the King, since they have 
discovered H.M/s attempt some months ago to bring in the 
Opposition through Donoughmore, who had, he says, autho- 
rity to speak to Lord Lansdowne, but came back to represent 
that he could not in honour mak^ any proposition to Lord L. 
that should not include Lord Grey ; that the King hesitated 
for some while, but at last gave authority to include Lord 
Grey. I can hardly believe all this; it must have been 
before Donoughmore's wishing me to bring liim and Lord 
Liverpool together. In short, 1 do not believe it 

JuTie 7th. — Peel and I walked down to the Court of Claims. 
As we went he told me of his interview of Monday with Lord 
Liverpool, and he now agrees that Lord L. was playing a 
game, and, he thinks, not quite a fair one. When Peel said 
that he came to decline the offer of the India Board, Lord L. 
said hastily, " And anything else I should offer ? " Peel 
b^ged to say that, when anything else should be offered, it 
would be time enough to decide on it, as he could not presume 
to refuse what perhaps never would be tendered for liis 
acceptance. He thought Lord L. was peevish and embar- 
rassed. I am sure that, what between his fear of having 
Peel as his Chancellor of the Exchequer and his desire of 
forcing Canning on the King, he would be glad to have a 
general refusal from Peel, who would have been but too ready 
to give one if he had not suspected that Lord L. wished for 
one, which piques him a little. 

Juns 8th. — Canning arrived the night before last. Lord 
Melville says the King is angry with Peel. This can hardly 
be for Peel's refusal of the India Board, as he himself antici- 
pated it. 

The King is gone to-day to Windsor. What a wonderful 
constitution ! He has had a fit of the gout this last fortnight 
which would have reduced any other man to helplessness. 
He was in bed the day before yesterday, and, for aught I 
know, yesterday, and to-day he has frisked off to Windsor. 

The great Derby race at Epsom to-day. The Queen was 
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there, little noticetl. less applauded. They aay that on her 
return she was hissed — this seems doubtful. 

The King has sent out cards ftir a children's ball for the 
13th inst. He has honoured my little girl with his recollec- 
tion and an invitation ; he was greatly taken with her at 
Brighton. 

Jwne 9(A. — The Speaker spent an hour and a half with me. 
We talked over Peel's affair, and, as Peel before told me, we 
B^ree nearly in our view of it. We both wish him to be in 
office, and both would have rather advised him to accept the 
India Board, but neither feel that he has done wrong in 
acting upon his own view of the awkwardness in which he 
thinks an office without Poi-liamentary business would place 
him. I think, however, we both agree in thinking that it is 
perhaps looking a little too high at first, because, in fact, 
except tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer, and occasionally the 
Secretaries of State, no one has ex-ojrcio any distinct shai'e of 
House of Commons business ; the argument which applies to 
the India Board applies equally to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The upset, however, is that all is at a stand, and 
that the King will not have Canning, I know the King's 
placability, and do not think this obstacle likely to last long. 

Jtme lOfh. — The King is not quite so well as he was ; the 
Jaunt to Windsor was too much for him. He is resolved to 
go to Ireland by long sea. I am sorry for it, and do not think 
he will accomplish it. 

Had a talk with Bloomfield, chiefly with a wish to explain 
Peel's refusal not to have been general, but limited to the 
Board of Control ; hut this without any authority from him, 
and indeed without any opinion of my own whether he would 
or would not refuse other offers if made. The King is by no 
means dissatisfied with Peel, as had been atated to me ; and 
hia refusal was, it seems, put to His Majesty upon the score 
of health. The King still disinclined to admit Canning. I 
advised him to consent to Canning, on condition that Peel 
shoidd be Chancellor of the Exchequer, This would at once 
cool Liverpool, Castlereagh, and Canning, and the failure of 
the negotiation would then lie with them and not with the 
King, who, of course, is averse to giving a decided exclusion 
to Canning. 

JuTie lllh. — They tell me that the Chancellor says that 
he will resign if Sidmouth does. Tliis must be the King's 
mode of excluding Canning. Poor Lady Liverpool died nt 
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half-past five this morning. An amiable creature ; she ha 
been long wasting away, and if grief was not selfish, wi 
should have no reason to grieve for her. I am really sorr 
for her. She felt for our sorrows this time last year, anc 
I have not seen her since. She was the only Hervey I eve 
knew in whom one could not perceive some little travers. 

June 12th, — Yarmouth, Lowther, Shawe, Watson, Smith 
and the two Hooks dined with me. Much punning, nom 
very good. 

The Courier to-night publishes a correspondence betweei 
Canning and Burdett * ; the latter comes shabbily off, for h< 
denies a meaning which his words have, if they have any. 

June ISth, — Took my little girlf in the evening to th 
King's ball. We arrived at five minutes after the appointee 
hour, half-past 8, and His Majesty was already in the room 
In spite of liis gout he walked about for full two hours with 
out sitting down. He was very gracious to Nony, and kisse< 
her at her departure. Princess Augusta also took great notio 
of her. I really believe that of the nobility present tin 
majority were persons who had voted for the Queen. Ther 
were the Duke of Devonshire, Lords Lansdowne, Grey 
Grantham, &c. Nay, there were even some ladies who hac 
visited the Queen. 

None but the children danced, and they only sat down U 
supper ; it was a very pretty fete. We got home a littl 
after 12. Lady Conyngham was, I think, a little too mucl 
en Evidence. 

The King took me aside in the beginning of the evening 
and said, in allusion to the proposed changes, that "the; 
were madmen (meaning the Ministers) not to let well alone. 
After a few words more of disapprobation, he asked me ho» 
/ should like the change proposed for the Admiralty, 
replied that it was my duty to like anything which shoidd b 
settled. " Ah ! " he replied, " but it's not mine." I though 
he received Lord Grey as coldly as he well could in his owi 
house, and Lord Lansdowne much less formally. 

* [In a letter on Parliamentary Reform, Burdett had caUed Cannin 
the champion of a system by the hocus pocus tricks of which he and hi 
family received public money.] 

t [This allusion in Mr. Croker's letters or diaries always refers to Mia 
Rosamond Croker, his adopted daughter, afterwards Lady Barrow. He 
pet name was Nony.] 
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June \Ath. — ^The King dined with the Duke of Devonshire. 

JuTi6 loth. — I hear the dinner yesterday was not aa magni- 
ficent as might have been expected; no gold plate and no 
fine china. There was an assembly in the evening. Lord 
Wm. Bentinck was at the dinner with his ribband of the Bath 
over the wrong shoulder. 

June 17(A.-— A curious stoiy going about that the King gavo 
Princess Charlotte a remarkably fine sapphire on her mar- 
riage, and that after her death he asked it back as being a 
royal jewel, that Prince Leopold returned it reluctantly, but 
that, lo 1 Lady Damley has recognized it on Lady Conj-ng- 
ham's neck. Another story now a-going I know to be false ; 
they say that at the ball Princess Augusta asked leave of the 
King to place the Princess Feodore* in a quadrille, and that his 
Majesty answered, " You must ask Lady Conyngliam ; I have 
left it all to her," I had myself the honour of assisting 
Princess Augusta in making some <iuadrille3 of the little 
folks, and she certainly never asked the King or the lady 
about them ; and after the first one or two dances, the King 
and she went and sat behind a door in the ante-room and 
danced rpd roiidrait. If there be any kind of colour for this 
story, it must be that Princess Feodore might have been thought 
too old for the rest of the dancers. I happened to be present 
when she and the Duchess of Kent came in, and the King 
kissed her and received her with great kindness and even 
affection. I saw this, for there were few come at the time. 

June I8th. Went to the House of Commons to vote for 
6000^. to the Duke of Clarence. It had been voted in 1817, 
but he was then advisetl to decline it. Three divisions, 
144 to 18, 167 to 30, 131 to 81. The last was on a strong 
point, whether II.R.H. should have the arrears since 1817. 
Sir James Graham, as H.R.H,'8 friend, made a most absurd 
speech, in which he said that the Duke was very unwilling 
to decline the allowance in 1817, but had been over-persuaded 
by wiser heads, meaning the Ministers. 

June 19(A.— 1 hear tliat pubUc report gives me Huskisson's 
place in the Woods and Forests, and sends him to the India 
Board. The latter is probable, the other absurd. I presume 
no one would take the trouble to advance me (as such a 

* [Feodore, Princess of Hohenlohe Langenburg, was a daughter of the 
DucheBs of Kent by her first marriage, and wnsequently lislf-sibUir uf 
Quoen Victoria.] 
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change would be considered) without my consent, and I would 
much rather stay where I am ; as long as I am able to hold 
office, I do not wish to change. 

They talk of a correspondence between the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Lady Jersey, because the Duke had (at the King's 
desire 8*entend) put her off* from coming to his assembly the 
other night. She rates him soundly for pusillanimity and 
want of gallantry, &c. 

June 20th. — liode a little with the Speaker. He is vexed 
that, in consequence of the prorogation, he cannot walk as 
Speaker, and is more vexed that he must walk, as he says 
5 degrees below his rank as a Privy Councillor. The Kmg 
is to occupy his house for the night before and the night after 
the Coronation. I hear that Lady Spencer has also written 
angrily to the Duke of Devonshire because she and Lord 
Spencer were not invited to his dinner to the King. Lady 
Jersey's correspondence is, they say, handed about, but 
I have not seen it or any one who has. 

June 2l8t — Grant tells me that he hears of my going to 
the Woods and Forests from the Opposition. Grand Merci ! 
Canning made an excellent speech last night on the subject 
of the self-sacrifice of the Hindostanee widows. 

Lowther is gone down to the Cottage at Windsor, where the 
King has been ever since Monday on account of Ascot races. 

The Queen was at Astley's last night, and received as one 
would suppose su^h a person would be by sjich company as is 
ordinarily found at such a place. 

June 22nd. — I hear the Duke of Devonshire is gone down 
to the Cottage. It is clear that the King is playing the 
game of softening, if not conciliating, the Opposition. He 
thinks he will obtain domestic quiet by that line of conduct, 
and so he may for a time, but, in the long run, I do not 
think it can succeed. Party is in England a stronger passion 
than love, avarice, or ambition ; it is often compounded of 
them, but is stronger than any of them individually. 

The King was twice on the course at Ascot, Tuesday and 
yesterday, looking ill the first day, but well and lively the 
second. 

June 23rd. — I find that the Queen's reception at Astley's 
was not at all so flattering as I had heard. Orby Hunter, 
who was there, and who is an impartial witness, assured me 
that it was quite the contrary. She took an odd mode of 
procuring applause. At one moment there happened to be a 
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profound silence in the house, of which she took advantage 
to stand up and curtsey all round. This was answered by 
some applause, but the majority was against her. 

In the month of July, there was celebrated the Coronation 
of the King, amid every circumstance of splendour — and aa 
some said of extravagance — that the lieralda and other officials 
could devise. The new crown alone had cost £54,000, and 
il24,000 was spent upon rohea. At a later period there 
was a great outcry, in Parliament and out of it, concerning 
this expenditure. 

July 18ih. — The King sent at 10 a.m. to desire me to come 
to him. I did so. He told me that he had heard that I did 
not mean to see the coronation (it was settled that I should 
stay at the Admiralty to be at hand to give directions in case 
of any confusion), that he knew the reason, and was obliged 
to me for it, and that, to make me what amends he could, he 
begged me to accept a gold snuff-box, which he pulled out 
from under his pillow, with a fine medallion of himself. He 
also sent a gold coronation medal to ray wife, and one to 
" the darling little girl," as he was pleased to call her. He 
complains of Lord Liverpool's temper and manners. The 
King went at night to sleep at the Speaker's ; some ill- 
disposed persons, not half a dozen, I am told, cried " Queen ! " 
as be weut along. 

Jult/ 19th. — I went to the Speaker's liouse in t!ie morning 
to Bee Knighton, who is attentUng my wife. I sat an hour 
with Bloonifield" and Ms son, who were dressing in their silks 
and satins; the boy's dress as falconer was pretty. The 
King heard I was there, and sent for me. He was waiting, 
dressed in Ids underclothes, for the public officers to proceed. 
Even after he had put on his robes and hat, most cumbrous 
and heavy, he had to wait full half an hour for the Great 
Chamberlain, Lord Gwydir, who, it seems, had torn his robes, 
and was obliged to wait to have them mended. I dare say 
the public lays the blame of the delay on the King, who was 
ready long before anybody else. His Majesty told me the 
story of the Queen's various attacks on the lines of circum- 
vallation and her several repulses. 

She had passed by the Admiralty on her retreat, attended 
o 2 
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by a thin and shabby mob. She pointed to " God savB the 
King I " which was over the screen for the evening illumin- 
ations, and her mob hooted. 

We had rumours all day of mobs and riots. I went my- 
self to see what had happened ; it turned out that half a 
dozen windows were broken in half a dozen places, and that 
was alL There was no more crowd opposite the Queen's 
door than served to fill the pavements ; the centre of the 
street was quite clear. 

The shoals of people that crowded the streets and parks all 
this day and all night are incomprehensible. The day indeed 
was remarkably fine, and I should really believe that there 
were full a million of people out of doors. 

The suggestion relative to the canopy was adopted. 

How fortimate my suggestion about 9, fete in the parks has 
been, and hardly less fortunate the change from the Green to 
Hyde Park. I am confident that 500,000 people were par- 
takers of this beautiful /e^e.* 

The King was bled profusdy last night. Knighton was 
very uneasy in the morning as to HJM/s getting through the 
day. This mode of bleeding is a strange kind of tonic, but 
the King finds that it does him good. 

Mr. Croher to Mr. Fed. JRdrads. 

July 24tli, 1821. 

My dear Peel, 

You can have no idea either of the splendour of the 
pageant or of the good order and good luck which accom- 
panied the ceremony of the coronation .... I assure you it 
was not only worth seeing, but, according to Dr. Johnson's 
distinction, worth going to see, particularly the procession on 
the platform and the fete in Hyde Park. Lord Gwydir had 
too much to do and yet did it pretty well. One little morti- 
fication he suffered. He aJmsed, some say struck with his 
wand, one of the heralds for some supposed breach of duty. 
The herald, with great good sense, took the blow as a mere 
mistake and said, ** My lord, you do not know our functions, 
characters, or duties ; we are not servants — my family were 

* [Chinese bridgeB had been thrown over the ornamental water in St. 
James's Park, and fireworks exhibited from temporary platforms, at Mr. 
Croker's suggestion.] 
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gentlemen five hundred years before a Biirrell was heard of." 
Lord Gwydir was in fact in the wrong, and had treated tlie 
herald by mistake as if be were one of the attendants. 

The Queen and Wood were hooted by the spectators. She 
went off in a rage of disappointment. She, no doubt, came 
down not to get in, for she took eare to have but one ticket, 
and that one irregular, although she might have had fifty good 
ones, and would have been let in if she had produced a 
proper ticket. Tlie attempt to get admission was tlicrcfore 
only a pretence for the parade through the streets, and that I 
finuly believe was calculated to try her strength, and it only 
proved her weakness. And from eight o'clock on Thursday 
mopnlng we lieard not a word more of her till about the same 
hour yesterday morning when the ' Morning Post ' and all the 
town had it she had fled, some said to Italy, and others to 
Scotland. In fact she was in the dumps at Brandenburgh 
House, and we hear to-day intends, like the Duke of 
Monmouth of old, to make a progress in the West. 

The King and his Ministers are, I hear, worse and worse ; 
this vacancy of the Chamberlain's office is unlucky for both 
parties. I myself do not think that a change was ever so 
likely — ^^rtaitdy Lord Liverpool never was worse with His 
Majesty than at tiiis moment, when it would require the 
greatest cordiality and good imderstanding to enable them to 
agree on a fit Lord Chamberlain. 

The King talks of leaving town for Brighton on Monday 
and embarking next day for Dublin, I, if Mrs. Croker lie 
tolerably well, will go by land, and, after spending a few 
days about my own private concerns in the country, will go 
to Dublin to pay my duty. 

Yours ever, &c, 

J. W. C. 



The King's visit to Ireland, which was then supposed to be 

the beginning of a " new era " of reconciliation ; Ms subse- 
quent journey to the Continent ; the Queen's death ; the 
diEBculties between the King and his Ministers — all these 
topics are touched upon in Mr. Croker's diary or correspond- 
ence for the remainder of this year. 
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(From iJie Diary.) 

July 29<A. — Dined at Yarmouth's with the Duke of York. 

We had also the Speaker, Shaftesbury, Huskissun, Beckett, 
Greenwood, Watson Taylor, Col. Armstrong, Mr. Dent and 
Chin Grant.* Before he came, Yarmouth and the Speaker 
said the Duke was greatly out of spirits, vexed at all that was 
going on, with the King, and with the Ministers, and with 
tjie reductions in the army. When he came, however, I could 
not think I had ever seen him in much better spirits. The 
truth is, the Speaker is vexed, and he fancies other people 
are so too. 

July 30(A. — I was to have set out for Dublin to-morrow, 
but Mrs. Croker continues m ill that I cannot leave her, I 
was to have had an audience of tlie King to receive his last 
commands for Ireland, and I saw H.M. at two o'clock ; but I 
was obliged to ask leave to stay, which he granted with many 
expressions of regret, and he desired that, if Mrs. C. grew 
better, I should hasten after him. He is as well as I ever 
saw him ; he was a little warm ; Lord Liverpool had been 
just with liim, and, after I had said "my little say," he h^an 
to complain of Lord Liverpool. He says he cannot go on with 
him, and that he will not ; that he likes all the rest of his 
Cabinet, nobody, for instance, better than Castlereagh ; that 
if the Cabinet chose to stand or fall with Lord Liverpool, tliey 
must fall ; if not, he does not wish for any further change. 
The Cabinet, he says, is too large, and people are in it who 
have no title to be there. He asked how it could be suspected 
that he vrished to get rid of his Ministry, he who had made 
them himself. But Lord Liverpool was captious, jealous, and 
impracticable ; he objects to everything, and even when he 
gives way, which is nine times in ten, he does it with so 
bad a grace that it is worse than an absolute refusal. Even for 
hia own personal comfort the King cannot get the smallest 
tilings done ; for instance, two rooms of one story to his 
cottt^ are positively refused him. When he is refused such 
a mis'^e as that, what must it be with greater mattera ? But 

• [Sir Alaxander Grant. He tat in Parliament from 1812 lo 1843, 
and was Chairman uf Ways and Means in the Uouse of OummoDB from 
1826 to 1832. He wan ai»o a member of tho Board of Control in Sir 
R. Peel's Admioietration, 1831-35, and was m much attached h) Peel 
that ho wore mourning for him lung after bin deittb.J 
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he woulii bear it no longer ; lie is rex Dei gratia, and Dei 
gratia rex he would be. 

There was a great deal more of this kind. It is quite im- 
possible that Lord Liverpool can stay in with such feelings 
existing towards him ; the King described liim with one 
happy, and though exaggerated, not on the whole unjust 
trait : "he is in the highest degree irritable, without having any 
f&Jing." 

There was jio great reciprodty in our conversation, for I 
said little or nothing, only of Castlereagh. Wlien he spoke 
of him, I said tlmt, tliough he was not popular with the mob, 
he was highly so in Parliament. 

July 31s(. — The King left town at half-past eleven, and 
Mrs, Croker is so much better that Sir William Knighton has 
told the King that I i/wiy go, and ma that I must go, to Ireland. 

August 1st. — Slept at Oswestry. Lonl Beresford and 
Lord George had passed me on the road, and I have rejoined 
and supped with them. 

The road and scenery through Wales delightful. 

Our supper wliimsicnUy served ; the first dish being green 
peas alone, and when we asked for ttie mutton chop,'* we were 
told they would be ready by the time we should have doiic 
with the peas. 

Duhlin.Aitgust 4th. — The King's tables begin to-morrow, the 
Lords and Grooms at the first, the ennerries and the rest at 
the second. As I have no character but as the King's guest, 
lliey gave me my choice at which table I should dine ; but I 
need not make a formal choice, as I slmll dine little at either. 
I nmst dine once or twice with both, which is as much as I 
shall bo able to do. Visits and invitations shower upon 
one with a most embarrassing and overwhelming profusion. 

Avgust 5(A.— We have an account of the Queen's being 
-dangerously ill of an inflammation in the bowels. Tliis un- 
cxjiected event throws all the preparations here into a state 
of indecision, as it is impossible, if the disease should end 
fatally, that the King should come hither for some time at 
least. Sir M. Tierney thinks ill of her from the bulletins, but 
he can know no more tlian we all do, 

Avgusl 6th. — The Queen's disorder is said to l>e unabated ; 
but I cannot think she is in such extreme danger as is sup- 
posed. Some people tlunk it is all a hoax, and others not 
more charitable say tiiat she is poisoned. Certainly her death 
at this moment would be a most extraordinary occurrence. I 
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suppose they will have sent expresses to meet the King off 
the Land's End. 

August 8th. — The King arrived at Holyhead yesterday, 
and received there the first accounts of the Queen s illness. 
He went immediately to Plas Newydd, and Lord Sid- 
mouth sailed at nine this morning to advise His Majesty 
to postpone his public entry till something more decisive 

should be known as to the Queen's state. Lord S 

reached Holyhead in six hours, saw the King, and took the 
steam-packet again about six in the evening, and was in 
Dublin in about eleven hours, a gale of wind blowing the 
whole time. The steam-packet returned immediately to 
Holyhead with the mail of the preceding evening. 

The bulletins give expectation of the Queen's recovery. 

August 9th. — ^Dined with the Archbishop of Dublin, with 
the Lord Lieutenant, Duke of Montrose, Lord Graham, Lord 
Winchester, Lords Meath, Longford, Belmore, Sidmouth, 
Castlemain, Lovaine, Howden, and Beresford, Ix)rd George 
Beresford, Capt. Anson, and the Attorney-General: grave 
enough. Lord Sidmouth tells me that the King had not a 
line of commimication from his Ministers in London either 
as to the Queen's illness or as to his own course upon it — nay, 
Lord Sidmouth had not a syllable on the subject himself, 
except a note from Hobhouse to say that, if she died, the 
event should be announced in the Gazette without the usual 
expression of regret, and that a short mourning should be 
ordered ; but not a word from Lord Liverpool himself as to 
what the King was to do in such an event. This seems in- 
credible, but it is true. Lord Sidmouth, however, advised 
the King, if the next mail should bring fatal accounts, to 
retire to Plas Newydd ; if the accounts should be doubt- 
ful, to come over and land privately and proceed without 
ceremony to the Park to wait the result ; but if all was look- 
ing well, then to make his public entrance as originally 
intended. Lord Sidmouth expressed the greatest surprise at 
Lord Liverpool's most unaccountable neglect both of the King 
and of his colleagues. 

It blows very hard to-night in squalls. 

AvguM 10th. — A mail arrived in the night with an account 
that the Queen was " suddenly much worse." We had also 
a copy of a private note to the same effect from Doctor Morton 
to Watson. The result is that the King will land incognita 
at Howth and go to the Park — a great disappointment to 
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expectations here, and yet perhaps more than will be approved 
in En^'Iand. 

Avjfust lllh. — The Queen died on Tuesday evening. Her 
will ia tolerably expreasive of her feelings. Slie mentions 
neither Brougham, Denman, nor Wood, and leaves Billy 
Austin residuary l^atee. She desires that on her coffin may 
1(6 inscribed " Caroline, the injured Queen of England." Lord 
Liverpool writes to Lord Sidmouth that tliis inscription no 
authority can place, but that her servants may do as they 
like. It is observed tliat she says injured, not innocent, and 
tliat no clerg^'man attended her in her last momenta. 

Aitffmt 12lh. — The King came over in the steam-packet, 
and landed at Howth at about half-past four. His birthday. 
Dined with the equerries. The King was imcommonly well 
during his passage, and gayer than it might be proper to tell ; 
but he did not appear upon deck after he heard of the Queen's 
death, and, though it would be absurd to think that he was 
afflicted, he certainly was affected at the first accounts of this 
event. He walked about the cabin the greater part of the 
night on which the news reached him. 

In conversation on Friday, which began on other matters, 
Lorti S. told me all the details of his breach with I'itt. I 
never doubted that the latter was in the wrong as ri^rda 
Lord Sidmouth." He did not act eitlier fairly or even politely 
by him. I thought so at the time, and have always continued 
to tliink 80 ; that Lord Sidmoutb's account only confirms a 
" foregone conclusion." 

August 13(A. — The King remains in seclusion in the Park; 
his family and friends dine together at the Castle. To cele- 
brate liis birthday we were 33 at table, very hot and very dull. 

Bloomfield tells me that the King intends to wear mourn- 
ing at his private htee, which ia to take place in a day or two, 
and crape round his arm for the rest of the time. It was not 
easy, I learn, to persuade him to this. 

August lith. — I learned a curious fact. In the absence tf 
letters from Lord Liverpool or any other Minister, Lord 
■ Londonderry, at Holyhead, thought himself justified in open- 
ing a letter from Hobhouse to Lord Sidmouth, with a view of 
obtaining some information as to the Queen. He did so in 
the King's presence, and began to read till he came to " The 
Ihikc of York — " when he looked horrorstruck and stopped 

* [In 1803, un the qiiciilion i>f admitting the Onrnvilleti and Mr. 
Windhiun iohi (be C'abinel.j 
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short. " Come, come ! " said the King, " you must now go on 
with it, or I shall think it worse than I daresay it will turn 
out to be." Castlereagh was then obliged to stammer on, 
" The Duke of York is in despair at an event which so much 
diminishes his chance of the Crovm*' The King, however, 
laughed very good-humouredly at it, and afterwards repeated 
the story with equal good humour. 

August Ibth, — The King had a private levee in the park in 
deep mourning. I dined with Mr. F. Hutchinson, where we 
had, beside Lord Hutchinson and the sons of Frank and Kit, 
the Archbishop of Tuam, Lords Roden, Luton, Powerscourt, 
Monck, and Hawarden, Mr. Lefroy, and Mr. Bernard. The 
best dinner and wines I have seen at any house in Ireland, 
but it must be confessed that the tone of conversation, of 
Lords Powerscourt and Hawarden, for instance, is not very 
refined. Lord Hutchinson whispered me to sit near him, and 
he made me remark that we had fallen into a company of the 
over-righteovs. His brother, he said, was beginning to tend that 
way. The Archbishop of Tuam is the patriarch of this sect. 

Aiigust 17th, — As early as six the people began to assemble 
for the King's public entry. I walked about for two or three 
hours to see the preparations, which are not costly, but to 
which the dimensions of the streets and buildings impart 
some of their magnificence. The entry was fine and the pro- 
cession had more carriages and horsetnen than I thought 
Dublin could have afforded. They said there were 500 
carriages and 3000 gentlemen on horseback; probably half 
the number would be nearer the truth : 100 carriages make 
a great train. One fact I saw. The train of carriages which 
preceded the King had passed the College, where I stood, and 
had gone through Dame Street, Cork Hill, both Castle yards, 
and by the back streets and Grafton Street back again into 
College Green before the King liad arrived at Carlisle Bridge, 
so that there must have been, I should think, at least an Irisli 
mile of carriages. The people shouted. The Irish, it seems, 
do not know how to hurrah or cheer ; they have not had much 
practice in the expression of public joy. After the King had 
received the addresses on the throne, he sent for me into his 
private room. He was walking about greatly agitated between 
pleasure at his reception in Ireland and dissatisfaction at 
what has occurred in London. He renewed all his complaints 
against Lord Liverpool, and said roundly that he would not 
go on any longer with him. He kept me full half an hour, 
and talked the whole time, alternately of the triumph of Dublin 
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and the horrors of London." B. tells me that the King sat up 
the greater part of the niglit fretting abrjut this latter aliair ; 
it affects him ceitaiuly more deeply than I should have 
expected. 

The day waa, in my opinion, not very favourable for the 
procession : it was hazy. The King, however, said " it was 
just the day he wished for ; no sun, no wet, no dust" A 
triumphal arch was erected at the upper end of Sackvillo 
Street tuxlt (not at) the bounds of the city, where the Lord 
Mayor offered the keys. I gave the architect the inscriptions 
for it. On the face towards the King I proposed " Kegi 
Gives," and on the other next the city this from the 6th 
i^Ineid : — 

" Hie est, till! quem prumitti sjepiiia audis 
Angus tus," 

The latter only was U3e{l. The other side had " An Imtidred 
Uuntmvd Welcomes " in Irisli. Better than mine. 

Aiiffust 18(A. — A review lu the park ; the day was wonder- 
fully flue, and the scene was delightful. I went in one of the 
King's carriages with Lords Winchester and Charles Ben- 
tinck, and Sir Ed. Nagle. Most of the others went on horse- 
back. The prettiest part of the show was the children of tha 
Soldiers' Orphan School marching past ; their tiny discipline 
was very exact, and their appearance singularly touching ; 
they brought recollections into my mind and tears, which I 
could not check, into my eyes. 

In the evening I dined with my old friend the Master of 
the EoUs-t When I went my first circuit I found MncMalion 
in a kind of Coventry, and was warned not to continue my 
acquaintance with him. As I had never known anything of 
him that was not kind and honourable, I rejected the advice, 
and had the pleasure to see MacMahon rising every day to 
wealth and honours. We had at dinner Lords Roden, Do- 
noughmore, Aylraer, and Gort, the Bishop of Ferns, Mr. Bar- 
nard, Mr. IJoherty, and some ladies and others. 

August 19(A, — The King went to church, where, what with 
chaunting long Te Deums and anthems, they kept him exactly 
three hours. After he returned to the Castle, His M^esty 

* [Referring, no doubt, to the disgraceful HCcneH which occurrod at ttii^ 
Quecn'i) funeral.] 

t [Sir WiUiam MucMahun.] 
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sent for me, and I saw him for a few minutes ; he was tired, 
and anxious to get to the Park. When I was going out Sir 
Matthew Tiemey came in, but the King said, laughingly, 
" Tiemey, I do not want to see you ; I never was better in 
my life." Yet I know he had not been weU in the morning, 
and Tiemey had been desired to wait upon him on his return 
from church. 

Augmt 20th. — ^The King held a levicy and previous to it 
received the addresses of the Synod of Presbyterians, the 
Quakers, and the Catholic bishops in the closet He also had 
an investiture of St. Patrick and the Bath. Lord Graves, 
proxy for the Duke of Cumberland, and Lords Donegal, 
Ormond, Meath, Boden, Fingal, and Courtown, were invested. 

The address of the Catholic bishops was in bad taste ; it 
talked too much politics, and said that they were four-fifths 
of the population. Everybody observed how unseemly this 
tone was at this time. Some days after, Lord Donoughmore 
told me that he had written this address, and he took great 
credit for having inserted these very passages. He told me 
that the address which the Catholic prelates themselves had 
prepared was mere milk and water, welcome and adulation, 
but that he wished to give their address political substance 
and weight, and to register the fact of Catholic importance 
and preponderance in Ireland in an address to the throne, 
where, if not contradicted from the throne, it would remain 
an indisputable admission of the fact wliich he wanted to 
prove. I thought all this wrong, and I told him so, and that 
if I had been Secretary of State for the Home Department, I 
should have rejected these passages of his address. I cannot 
conceive how a man can be so blinded by vanity or party as 
not to see that his address is at least a thing not to boast of. 

The levee which ensued was wonderfully crowded. I reck- 
oned 1500 names, and was told there were 2000. I know 
not how many guineas were offered for the loan of a dress 
sword, and I know two people who were kept away by the 
want of this article of court dress. Some who came had 
most incongruous swords, and there were many ludicrous 
figures, but they were lost in the immense crowd, and many 
passed the King without seeing or recognising him. 

An^tist 2l8t, — I dined at the Lords' table. I had promised 
to dine there one day, and thought this a good opportunity to 
go. Dressed for the drawing-room. By opening a large 
suite of rooms, and by publishing the King's desire that no 
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gentlemen should come except in attendance on ladies, the 
crowd was not so inconvenient as at the Icvk, though the 
numbera were greater, I should suppose that above 1000 
ladies were presented, and really they were (with a very few 
and very inconsiderable exceptions), all ladies who might 
have very properly appeared at St, James's, and their dresses 
were both rich and in good taste. When the rooms began to 
thin, about twelve o'clock, I walked about with Lord Lovaine, 
making our obsen-ations, and we both agreed that it was a 
drawing-room quite equal, except as to jewels and titles, to 
any we had seen at St. James's. By some interruption, 
about one-third of the company were cut off and prevented 
coming up with the stream. The attemlants thought there 
were no more to be presented, so the door of the presence 
chamber was shut, and the King made his bows and retired. 
In a few minutes it was found that the ante-rooms were 
again full (the interruption in the train of carriages having 
been obviated). Wliat was to be done ? The King had 
retired and was undressed. On the other hand, the ladies 
were dressed and had no mind to retire ; after a good deal of 
pourparlers, the King was told of the circumstance, and with 
great gootl nature he put on his fine coat, came back to the 
presence chamber, and went through the ceremony of kissing 
about 300 ladies more. 

Augvst Unl. — The City dinner, extremely splendid and, 
what is more wonderful, good and well regiilated and well 
served. About 400 dined. The room built for the occasion 
in less than six weeks, and for less than 5000/., represented 
the interior ch-cular court of a Moorish palace open to the 
sky ; the battlements were a gallery filled with ladies, music, 
and a company of halberdiers, in Spanish dresses of light 
blue silk as a guard of honour to the King. It was lighted 
by a vast circle of lamps, hung by invisible wires, which had 
a wonderfully fine and curious effect. Foster pleasantly and 
forcibly called it Satitm's ring. The whole was gay, graceful, 
and grand, and went off a soukait, except the music, which 
was bad — poor and scattered. The finest incident was that 
after the loud cheers of the company on drinking the King's 
health had subsided, the distant cheering of the people from 
the surrounding streets burst in (from the invisible windows 
of the ceiling), and gave an air of reality to the whole 
pageant. 

Aiigusl 2ith. — A beautiful ilejeHtnfr on the lawn of the 
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Dublin Society — a splendid and profuse breakfast in a royal 
pavilion and in about thirty other tents. There were about 
1200 persons present, and seats at table (as I was told and 
believe from what I saw) for 900. 

The King went minutely through the museum and other 
parts of the interior. Whether this tired him or that he was 
too impatient to get to Slane,* I cannot teU — perhaps both ; 
but he did not appear on the lawn for above four minutes. 
He walked a little way down, bowed on each side, and re- 
turned, as every one supposed, to take, or appear to take, 
some of the refreshments which had been prepared for him ; 
but no, before anyone would have guessed it, he was already 
in his travelling carriage and oa the road to Slane. Great 
disappointment and some criticism, which five minutes more 
wotdd have prevented. 

Anffust iotk, — My sister and aunt arrived in town last 
night I spent this day in showing them what I could of the 
shows, and dined with them and Mr. and Mrs. A. Hutchinson 
at Dean Bond's. I am commanded to Slane to-morrow, 
which I regret on several <iccounts. The Duke of Montrose, 
who went vesterdav, is returned enchanted with Slane : ** the 
finest place he ever saw in England or Scotland. Dunkeld, 
the best Scotch place, is a hagatdle to it" Slane is a fine 
place, but it is narrow and owes nearly half its beauties to its 
neighbours ; but these defects are not visible unless one is 
apprised of them, and it is really, in both senses of the word, 
a very imposing place. The King went to see the scene of 
the battle of the Boyne ; it seemed, from what he afterwards 
said to me, that they had not explained the matter clearly to 
him. 

Ah^mM 26rt. — Went to Slane with CoL Thornton. Called 
at Sir M. Somerville s for Sir Andrew Barnard. Sad rainv 
weather, so that I never went outside the doors of Slane. At 
dinner, besides the King and the Conynghams, old and young, 
we had the Esterfaazys, Fagel, the Bloomfields, and the 
Attorney and Solicitor-GeneraL The pleasantest dinner I 
almost ever was at ; the King in excellent tone and spirits^ 
and the Attorney and Solicitor delighted with him. He 
pleasantly asked Saurin'sf legal opinion whether he might not 
3Uy where he was, and send Lonl Talbot^ as Lord Lieutenant. 

• [Sbne CiksUe, the aeou of the Mjirqixis of Chi rri£:bjLc:-] 
t [WilfiMa Sannn, AneraeT-Gcncfal Jor ItviaqiL ] 
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to England. A round Gothic room at Slane, very handsome 
and handsomely lighted. In the evening the King conversed 
a good deal with the two lawyers. He had been at Slane 
Church in the morning ; great crowds and some oppreaaive 
loyalty. 

At Slane they showed me a musical instrument, very like, 
I suppose, an ancient lyre, whieli a neighbouring gentleman 
had sent as a present to the King ; the testudo, or shell, was 
formed of the skull of a horse, and of the horse^so ran the 
inscription — ^which Duke Sebombei^ rode at the battle of the 
Boyne. 

Avffust 21th. — I left my carriage at Slane for Barnard and 
Thornton, and, as I wanted to be in town early, I came 
in with the Attorney and Solicitor. We had an agreeable 
drive, and the Solicitor (Bushe)" was very amusing. Still 
heavy rain. 

The College dinner went off very well ; the library was 
the reception room, and the theatre the dining room, both 
fitted up with great splendour and taste. The tliiiner was 
handsome and good, the wines very good, and the music 
excellent. The King seemed much pleased, but he retired 
half an hour too soon. The young men at the gates took 
leave to express their approbation, and in some instances 
their disapprobation, of the guests as they passed to their 
carriages. Bod taste, although I had the honour of being 
amongst the applauded. 

August 28fA. — Left Dublin, intending to proceed from 
Howth to Holyhead by the steam-packet; but an accident 
had occurred to the packet, and there was none but a sailing- 
packet going ; so, as the wind was high and adverse, I did 
not embark. Lord and Lady Manners were in the same pre- 
dicament, and we agreed to stop at Howth instead of going 
back to the festivities of Dublin. Baron I'agel, the Dutch 
Ambassador, was also there, and we spent a very stormy day 
agreeably enough by the fireside. Went out for a moment to 
the hill to see the steamboat arriving — a very sublime and 
almost alarming sight ; she rolled tremendously. 

August 29(A. — Sailed in the steam-packet, the wind quite 
against us, very strong, and a good deal of sea. We had a 
rolling and disagreeable passage of ten hours and fifty 
minutes. Tlie saaling-packet, which had sailed twenty-font 

• [Charles Kemkl Busbe, tlie Iriali Sulicitw-OenernJ.] 
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hours before us, we passed at sea, and she fcannot arrive for 
twelve hours after us. If she has any passengers on board 
they must have passed a miserable time. I sat in my car- 
riage on deck ; everybody was deadly sick. I was not at all 
incommoded ; I fancy the motion of my carriage on its own 
springs — a motion to which one is accustomed — prevented^ 
my feeling the motion of the vessel as much as I should 
otherwise have done; but Lord Manners and Baron Fagel, 
who tried the same plan, were both horribly sick, 

August 30^. — Breakfasted at Bangor Ferry ; then spent an 
hour fishing in one or two spots where the road goes by 
lakes and rivers, with a little, and but a little, swamp. 

Dined at the King's Arms, Llangollen, a new inn in a 
beautiful situation, where I found Herries stopping on his 
way to Ireland, where he is going as one of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry. Travelled all night. 

Sept. 1st — I find London more quiet, in fact, than it looks 
in the newspapers. The strange inquest on the man killed at 
the Queen's fimeral still going on, with a violence on the 
part of the prosecutors and rabble and a partiality on the 
part of the jury which disgusts all right-minded men of all 
parties, and must after all do good. It is, indeed, now of no 
kind of consequence what verdict they bring in. 

Sqpt. 2nd. — Cockbum explains to me his motives for ad- 
vising the Queen's funeral not to go by water, and I am 
satisfied that he was right ; but I thmk that she should have 
been sent to Portsmouth, where the ship was which was to 
convey her. To this I can also see objections, but it was, on 
the whole, the easiest way of proceeding, and the least likely 
to produce mischief. 

Sept. Srd. — I had a letter from Arbuthnot, complaining 
that I had talked of the King's being dissatisfied and the 
Government in danger. As I had not been out of the Board- 
room, I knew that this came from Osborne to Lord Liverpool. 
I answered that Osborne was a little mistaken in some details, 
but that the facts were true enough, and, as I was not 
delighted at this kind of aigre doux remonstrance, I stated 
that no one meddled wjth such things less than I did, not 
because I wanted opportimities, which H.M.'s favour some- 
times offered me, nor because I did not think myself as well 
entitled to push myself into their confidences as another, but 
simply because I did not like the pursuit ; and little as I 
ever had liked what is called political intrigue, I now had 
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eveiy day lesa and less reason to dabble in such troubled 
watera, for that all my ambition, which never was very great, 
waa now buried with my poor child, and that I did not want 
and would not accept change of office or of rank as any 
favour. I continue in office not because it gratifies me, but 
because I am advised, and indeed feel, tliat having spent my 
life from twenty-seven to forty in office, I should be d^sonivrS 
out of it, and that, under my present feelings, I could not 
answer for my own strength of mind. 

I observe that my nerves, as they are called, grow every 
day weaker and more irritable, above all when I think of my 
poor boy. 

Sep(. Sth. — I had a letter from Lord Liverpool at Walmer, 
saying that he waa very anxious to see the King as eoon as 
possible, and begging me to inform him of His Majesty's 
movements. He added that as the affair of the Queen's 
funeral was the great sin of which the King now accused 
the ministers, he begged Sir Geo. Cockburn and me to draw 
up a mitiwirc justificatif of the arrangement iimde oh that 
occasion. 

I wrote to him in reply that the Queen's funeral would 
not be considered as the true cause of the diasatiefaction, and 
that, since he did me the honour of opening the subject to me, 
I should venture to say that I looked npon that as a trivial 
point of difference, and that the real quarrel was old, and lay 
deeper, and shoidd be treated accordingly. 

In the evening I had a note from his lordship, to say he 
was come to town, and would be glad to see me next morning 
before church. 

&pt. 9(A. — I called on Lord Liverpool. We talked over 
all the details of the Queen's funeral, and we both agreed 
that the reasoning for not' going down the Thames was 
conclusive ; and I promised to get Cockburn to draw up a 
statement of hia nautical view of the subject, to which I 
would add a summary of the more general reasons. At the 
same time I repeated that I thought this case ought not to 
be ai^ed with the King in any hope that convincing Hia 
Majesty on this head would satisfy him on many others, and 
I hinted that Lord Liverpool had perhaps some personal 
excuses to make on one or two points. He agreed to all 
I said, but (Quoted the fable of the wolf and the lamb. I did 
all I could to soften Lord L.'s feeling, and to induce him to 
meet the King, not argumentatively, but kindly and &ankly. 

VOL. L " P 
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He is undoubtedly in the wrong towards the King on some 
points, and for these he ought to offer something like apology. 
Lord Liverpool talked of the refusal of the Chamberlain's place 
to Lord Conyngham, and of the King's desire to make young 
Mr. Sumner* TLord Mount-Charles's tutor) at once a Canon 
of Windsor. He talked a good deal and freely about Lady 
Conyngham and her designs against the Government. I said 
that I had seen no marks of it, that a change of Government 
would place her husband and son in rather awkward circum- 
stances, and that I hardly thought that she was ready to run 
all the risks of throwing the King and herself into the arms 
of the Opposition, and I asked, would the Opposition, with 
all their boasted public virtue, dare to receive the Govern- 
ment from a female intrigue ? He said, yes, no doubt that 
Lord Grey paid great court to Lady C. What Lord Lans- 
downe might do was more doubtful, as he was a cautious 
and reserved man, whose sentiments were not so easily dis- 
coverable. He talked also of the difficulties arising from 
the ladies of the Ministers, and mainly Lady Londonderry 
not associating with Lady C. 

Sept IQth, — I brought Lord Liverpool Cockbum's state- 
ment and my summary, which he highly approved of. 
I have renewed to him my advice not to treat this matter 
as a pure logical argimientation, for, convinced or uncon- 
vinced on this point, the King's feelings towards him will 
not be softened, though they may be rendered more adverse 
by debate, 

I took the liberty of telling Lord Liverpool that I gave 
this advice for no object but peace sake ; that I was in a 
situation which would render it highly irksome to me that 
the King, who honoured me with his private favour, shoifld 
be dissatisfied with those under whom I held a public office, 
but that I was above or below the reach of royal or minis- 
terial favour ; that I wanted nothing, and would take nothing, 
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♦ [The Duke of Wellington to Lord Liverpool, October 26th, 1821 :— 
As I told you at Walmer, the King has never forgiven your opposition to 
his wishes in the case of Mr. Sumner. The feeling has influenced every 
action of his life in relation to his Government from that moment ; and I 
believe to more than one of us he avowed that his objection to Mr. Canning 
was that his accession to the Government was peculiarly desirable to you." 
— * Wellington Despatches,' New Series I. 195. Mr. Sumner afterwards 
became Bishop of Winchester.] 
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and, in fact, had no object but to prevent, as far as my humble 
advice would go, dissatisfaction and dissension. 

Sept. llth. — A severe gale of wind from the S. and S-S-W. 
It is impossible that the King's squadron can make head 
gainst it. I hope they were not at sea. 

The whole Cabinet is summoned to town to meet the King; 
they seem to think that he ia inclined to make an immediate 
change. I cannot think this ; he must postpone anything of 
that kind till after his journey to Hanover, or postpone his 
journey to Hanover to another year. 

Sept. litk. — No account of the King. I do not think he 
can have got round the Land's End, and, as he has not 
returned to Milford Haven, he must have gone for Cork. 
I wonder at his perseverance. 

Sept. loth. — The King was obliged to return to Milford 
Haven on the 12th, and on the 13th he landed and pursued 
his journey to town. They say the yacht was taken aback 
in a squoJl in tlie night between the llth and 12th, and 
might have gone down but for the presence of mind of Lieut. 
Maingay, who was on deck. He had returned to Milford 
time enougli for us to have heard it yesterday ; but, I know 
not why, nobody wrote, and our daily office reports did not 

The King slept at Chapel House • last night, and Bloomfield 
happened, by a very curious chance, to fall in with His 
Majesty, he being on his way from Dublin, where he had 
stayed after the King, A still more curious chance had 
almost brought H.M. in contact with his old friends Lord 
and Lady Hertford, who sleep at Chapel House to-night, on 
their way from Kagley to Sudbouma. In the days of their 
favour, Chapel House was the favourite meeting place on the 
road to Eagley. 

Sept. 16th. — Loi-ds Melville, Lovaine, Yarmouth, Beresford 
and Lowther, Sir Hudson Lowe. Mr. Eobinson, Hamilton, and 
Watson dined with me. 

Yarmouth is just returned from a tour wliich took him as 
far as Milan and Venice. 

Lord Liverpool wrote to me early tliis morning, or indeed 
I should rather say last night, to ask some further explana- 
tions, as the lamh was to be in presence of the wolf to-day at 






[A pi)sting-liou£o, t«D miles beyond Wo-.4siock, on [lie Binninghat 
.1 
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eleven. At eleven accordingly he went to Carlton House, but 
the King would not see him. His Majesty saw the Chan- 
cellor, and desired him to tell Lord Liverpool that, if his 
lordship would abstain from speaking about political arrange- 
merUs, he would receive him to-morrow.- This seems to me a 
mortification to which I wonder Lord L. can submit, particu- 
larly as the King has seen Lords Londonderry and Bathurst ; 
and, by the way, he is not much pleased with the latter, for, 
although he knew that he was the only Secretary of State in 
England, neither the Queen's illness nor her death brought 
him up from Gloucestershire, where, in any circumstances, he 
ought not to have been when there was no other Secretary of 
State who could attend in London. It must be confessed 
that, whether it be the King's own popular manners, or the 
habits into which the Eegency has led his Minister, or the 
levelling temper of the times, the Eoyal authority and the 
King's person are treated with a striking degree of levity, and 
no reformei's, if they knew the whole secret, would wish to 
reduce the monarch lower in real and effective state and 
power than his Ministers place him. 

Sept. 20th, — The intention of the King's going to Vienna is 
quite given up, and his going to Paris is doubtful The 
reasons stated are the necessity in such a tour of also going 
to Berlin and the late season of the year. I have heard, in 
private, that the expense of sovereign visits to these continental 
courts, and particularly to Vienna, is so enormous as to terrify 
the nerves of the Privy purse. I forget what they say that 
the Emperor of Eussia's visits cost him. All this was in dis- 
cussion when I went to Brighton ; on my return I found it 
had been so finally arranged. 

Sept. 23rd. — I dined with Lord Melville, and in the evening 
we looked over some papers of his father's correspondence 
with the late King and with his colleagues, particularly Mr. 
Pitt, and Lords Spencer and Grenville ; the former particularly 
curious. The King's notes show a great deal of shrewdness 
of thought and terseness of expression. They are not very 
important, because the King saw his Ministers on regular 
days, and these notes were only occasional communications 
pro re natd. Some epigrammatic remarks upon the Duke of 
Richmond and his brother, the late Duke, whom H.M. appears 
to have much disliked; great tenderness for and a high 
opinion of the Duke of York; considerable knowledge of 
detail of the army, and other branches of the public service ; 
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aversion to a peace with the French Kepiiblic, and a great 
inclination to colonial aggrandiBement. 

He eveiywliere evinces reluctance to cxpfditionx — that to 
FeiTol was forced upon him by Pitt and DOndas declaring 
that they must resign if they were thwarted in it.* One of 
the King's notes, in answer to Dundas, was so sharp upon 
him that the latter had written a letter of resignation, which, 
however, Pitt induced hira not to send. 

The King's note, declaring his resolution not to accede to 
the Catholic claims, is well written and dignified, and his 
subsequent acceptance of the Minister'a resignation is cool and 
formal. 

In the earlier notes particularly the King's observations 
are shrewd, and sometimes satirical. 

Sept. 2itk. — The King set out for Hanover at ten minutes 
before 1 p.m. I was waiting in the hall to make my bow to 
him aa he passed. He took me into one of the rooms and 
made me sit down. He told me that he was not well, and 
that he was tired of his journey before he began it. He then 
went on to speak of his ministry, complaining that Lord 
Liverpool had thrown the weight of rejecting Mr. Canning 
on his shoiddere. Aa it was more likely that some one 
of thirteen should have dissented, ha should have first com- 
municated with hia colleagues, and then come to him with 
their joint or their divided opinions, but, without taking the 
pains of ascertaining whether, after all, the Cabinet would 
admit him, Lord Liverpool threw the odium of the decision 
on the King in the first instance. He said he had postponed 
his determination on the subject of his Government, but he 
hoped in tlie meanwhile they would be true to their own inte- 
rests and his honour by resisting Canning and making some 
arrangement with Mr. Peel, He was told, he said, that Mr. 
Canning would become his irreconcilable personal enemy ; 
that was the fault of Lord Liverpool's unconstitutional pro- 

" [" Ferrol was the seene of one of our greatest miliUiry blunders. In 
1800, a squadron, luider command of GeDeral Fultenej, made an attack 
upon llie town. Junt as the iiihabiUatii wers prepariug to surrender, the 
CDWardl;? Fultenej— scared by the rapidly fiilUDg barotneter, aud beatea 
(it is said) at the g:une of brag, ordered tbe re-em barkment of his almost 
mutinous troops, amidst tbe joerH of the sailors of tbe English fleet, and 
to the uBtoniBbmeul of the Spaniards themBelves," — Vide Ford's Spanish 
Handbook.] 
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ceeding, which had brought him intx) direct contact with Mr. 
Canning's claims, and therefore the Govemment was bound 
to support him against that personal enmity, which, after all, 
he valued very little, and only aUuded to it as it was a threat 
brought forward in the shape of an argument. During aU 
this conversation, or rather during this speech, he seemed very 
fixed and very determined, not talking at random, but with a 
deliberate design. He seemed to avoid mentioning Lord 
Liverpool's or Mr. Canning's name, but pointed them out by 
descriptions and allusions not always flattering. Peel's name 
he mentioned just as I have written it. 

Lord Conyngham and Sir B. Bloomfield went in the coach 
with his Majesty ; Sir Andrew Barnard, Lord Francis Conyng- 
ham, and Sir William Knighton followed in a second coach. 
It was observed to me by a friend in Carlton House that 
Bloomfield would be in a sad minority* Knighton himself 
thinks the King not very well, and it is now clear that this 
journey is made rather to keep the promise than from any 
great desire on H.M.'s part to go abroad. 

Sept, 25th. — The King sailed from Eamsgate at half-past 
eleven, and arrived at Calais between four and five ; it was 
low water, and not only could no yacht get in, but his own 
barge drew too much water, and he was obliged to take to a 
French fishing boat ; but even that struck on the bar, and 
was in considerable danger. She fortunately, however, 
bumped over it, but half filled with water, and all the pas- 
sengers drenched. The King's coolness and presence of mind 
in this danger were very conspicuous. It was altogether 
an awkward affair; the wind was so strong as to render 
the vessel's lying in Calais roads till the tide made, im- 
possible. 

Mr. Croker to Mr. Peel. 

{September 14th, 1821. 

My DEAR Peel, 

The King's visit to Ireland has done good. It has for a 
moment assuaged the violence, and for some time removed the 

* [This is probably an allusion to the fact that the King and Lord 
Conyngham were strongly against Lord Liverpool, whereas Bloom6eld was 
an equally strong partisan of the Prime Minister's. As it is explained 
later on, he was the means of making peace between the King and Lord 
Liverpool.] 
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fiincour of party. Human pasBions will break out again, but 
Sir Edward Stanley cannot call O'Gorman rebd, nor O'Gorman 
call bim blooiUhirsti/ bu/ot again. 

I agree with you that there was a considerable condeacen- 
sion in the King, and something like meanness in his 
Ministers, in the course adopted with regard to Alderman 
Darley;" but you will agree with me that the caae was a 
little hard to deal with. The oSence was not the drinking a 
tnast, which in itself is loyal, constitutional, and such as 
Lord Fingal and every other honest man would drink if it 
had no meaning but what it professes ; but in Ireland it haa 
been considered as a watchword, as a party-cry, without any 
reference to its original meaning (for, in fact. William and 
the StuartB are equally extinguished). The King had de- 
sired that party feelings should be as much as possible 
suppressed, and that party expreasiona should be altogether 
avoided during his residence in Ireland. Under all these 
circumstances, it was, I say, very hard to know what to do 
with the Chief Police M^strate, who, at a dinner given to the 
King, presumed to violate his commands, and to give a toast 
which was at once offensive to the King and to the majority 
of the people. I cannot but say that I should respect 
Darley'a boldness, steadiness, and consistency, if I thought 
be was sober and deliberate when he did it, and in any case 
I like the generous impulse which prompted him ; but I 
confess that 1 hardly think the King could have let the 
thing pass without some expression of disapprobation. You 
know enough of Ireland to know that if he had done so 
every man, Protestant and Catholic, would have believed 
that the Alderman had acted under Castle influence, and that 
his conduct was agreeable to the King, which would have 
been to raise an imputation against His Majesty of meanness 
and duplicity, under which no gentleman, much less the 
Sovereign, could have consented to lie. 

My own opinion is, that if you had been there you would 
have conveyed a direH and typen rcprimaiul to Darley ; and 
you would have told him that if His Majesty had not been 
unwilling to mark hia visit in Ireland with any instance of 
rigour, he would have taken a more serious notice of this 
want of respect to his known wishes, if not to his positive 

• [Who proposed at a public dioDcr the fiimous Orange toast "The 
gloiioua memory of Kin-; WUliftin."] 
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oommands ; and you would have allowed that reprimand to 
have made its own way. The erecting Lord Fingal into a 
fourth estate in these realms appears to me, as to you, highly 
improper, not to say dangerous ; for the principle and admis' 
sion which are deduceable from such a recognition may have 
most perilous consequences. Lord Fingad is a very good 
man, but I do not like any political Confessor for an English 
King. 

I shall visit you some of these days ; but we are all at this 
moment at our posts like an army drawn up in its position 
to receive the attack of an enemy. The whole Cabinet is in 
town to meet the King, who is certainly highly displeased 
with Lord Liverpool, and I believe desirous of just so much 
change as would get him out I do not think he now looks 
further, but I am architect enough to know how much the 
removing a main wall shakes a house, and how little any one 
can tell where such alterations may end. 

For my own part, in the whole round of the political 
compass there is no point to which I look with any interest 
but yourself I myself remain in office only because I doubt 
my own strength of mind, and am afraid of the consequences 
of idleness and of a change in that mode of life in which I 
have spent aU my best days ; but ambitious hope or wish I 
have not ; and there is really nothing that royal or minis- 
terial partiality could do for me that I would accept as a 
favour ; and, moreover, there is not, in public life, any one 
man in whose fortunes I feel that kind of interest which 
gives a zest to political existence — for I do not look upon 
you as now a public man. I confess I should like to see you 
in high and effective office, for a hundred reasons which I have 
before told you, and for some which I have not told you and 
need not tell you ; but if I looked only to your own comfort 
and happiness, I should never wish to see you within the 
walls of Pandemonium. 

Yours affectionately, 

J. W. C. 

To Mr, Fed, 

November 12th, 1821. 

Dear Peel, 

We have no public news that is public, but the Ministerial 
negotiations with the King are, I understand, to commence 
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to-day. Lord Liverpool boa consonted to give up Cauning 
for tlje present, and Canning has conaented to wait for Lord 
Moira'B old shoes as Governor General, and the Grenvillas 

are to have the Board of Control and the Irish Secretaryship. 
I have reason to believe that the King intends to propose, 
perhaps to insist, that the Home Office should he offered to 
you. One thing seems certain, that the King and Lord 
Liverpool will come to an understanding. 

Yours affectionately, 

J. W. C. 

To Mr. Feel. 

Novembor 13th, 1821, 

My DEAR Peel, 
Castlereagh saw the King yesterday, and found that some 
seeds of accommodation sown at Hanover (I helieve hy 
Blomfield) had fructified, and that all differences were likely 
to be arranged. Lord Liverpool saw His Majesty to-day, 
and the reconciliation was complete and cordial. Canning is 
not to he pressed into the Cabinet, and Lord Conyngham 
will probably be Lord Steward, vice Cholmondeley, but I 
believe no details were entered upon, nor have I heard your 
name mentioned. I only know that before Castlercagh saw 
the King Hia Majesty expressed his opinion that you were 
by a great variety of qualifications suited to the Home 
department. I should not he surprised if you were by this 
post to hear from Lord Liverpool. 

Yours affectionately, 

J. W. C. 
To Mr. Fed. 

Navombor £6th, 1821. 
Dear Peel, 
Lord Liverpool is gone down to Brighton to submit to-day 
to the King his arrangements, and yet I do not find that the 
arrangements are supiKJsedto he Jtnalfy made. I beheve you 
will find that I was right in my former information, and I 
reckon that to-morrow or the next day Jjord Liverpool will 
write to you. My belief is, as before, that he will offer you 
the Home Department, all the formerly existing reasons for 
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which are increased by the alarming state of affairs in Ireland. 
Grant is certainly to be recalled, and I believe Lord Liverpool 
will again apply to (Joulbum (or has already) to succeed him. 
Some think tlmt Charles Wynn would be still better, and 
others think Fremantle would be better than Wynn ! You 
and I will not be of these opinions. I have not heard dis- 
tinctty what Plunket is to have, but I hear Attorney-General ; 
Saurin being promoted to be a Chief Justice. I learn also 
that old Norbury has been asked to retire, and that he has 
declined — I daresay not without a jest. With all these 
things unsettled, it seems odd that Lord Liverpool should be 
prepared to lay his arrarigements before the King. Oh ! I 
forgot to say that Canning had accepted the reversion of Lidia 
when he thought that old Moira was not coming home ; that 
is, as it would seem, he wished to hold on with the Govern- 
ment and take the chance of the chapter of accidents, but lo ! 
a letter arrives by the last ships stating that Lord Hastings 
has had the misfortune to rupture himself, and therefore 
wishes to return forthwith. Upon this they say that Canning 
turns round, and is no longer ready to be the great Mogul — 
he alleges some letter which he wrote to Lord Hastings, and 
which he says would look as if he had wished to supplant 
him, if he were now to accept his place. I know not the 
rights of all this, but I tell you what I hear. The result, 
however, is that Lord Liverpool has told Canning that he 
may take it or leave it, for that he cannot now do anything 
else for him and that Canning is supposed to have left town 
again very sulky. 

Yours ever, 

J. W. C. 

• 

Mr, Crokcr to Mr. Vcscy Fitzgerald, Extracts, 

December 20th, 1821. 

Canning has been shuffling about India, yes, no — no, yes. 
The King will not have him at home. Canning hopes this 
disgust is, like all the King's dislikes, placable and temporary, 
and he therefore accepted India when it was not vacant, as a 
kind of rope to hold on to the Administration by, but un- 
liuHcUy old Moira has had a double rupture, and is perhaps 
already ou his way home : this would clench Canning for 
Indian exile, and he is now therefore punctilious about accept- 
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ing poor Lord Moira's place, before he knows that it is 
vacant — so folks talk ; and there is, I believe, some truth in 
their talk. I am sorry to be obliged to confess that all 
Canning's conduct gives a handle to this sort of imputation. 
His genius is a bright flame, but it is 

" Brillant comme le feu que Ibb Tillagoaia font 
Pendant I'Dbscure nuit, but le sommet d'uD moDt." 

It is liable to every gust of wind and every change of 
weather ; it flares, and it flickers, and it blazes, now climbing 
the heavens, now stifled in its own smoke, and of no use but 
to raise the wonder of distant spectators, and to warm the 
very narrow circle that immediat^y surrounds it. If he does 
not take care the Canning bonfire wUl soon bum itself out. 

Londonderry goes on as usual, and to continue my similes, 
like Mont Blanc continues to gather all the sunsliine upon 
his icy head. He is better than ever ; that is, colder, steadier, 
more pococu/rante, and withal more amiable and respected. 
It is a splendid summit of bright and polished frost which, 
like tlie travellers in Switzerland, we all admire ; but no one, 
can hope, and few would wish to reach. 

The Conynghams carry, I think, their favour meekly and 
good-naturedly, and really excite no observation, but with 
those who would observe ill-naturedly upon anything. You 
will have heard of " their intrigues " and so forth for " station 
and office "^all false. I know and can assure you they 
asked for, wished for, nothing — and the ICing's kindness 
towards Lord Conyngham, natural as it was, was not only 
spontaneous upon His Majesty's part, but, I might almost 
say, imposed upon liiiu. 



^ 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
1822. 

Peel and Canning enter the Cabinet — ^Mr. Croker's Belief in Peel — ^The 
King's Objections to Canning — ^Assumed Rivalry between Peel and 
Canning — Suicide of Lord Londonderry — His Funeral — Reconstruction 
of the Ministry — Political Rumours of the Day — ^** Prosperity " Robin- 
son and Huskisson — Peel as a Sportsman — ^The third Marquis of 
Hertford — Mr. Croker's Intimacy with him — ^Lord Hertford's Cha- 
racter—His Dependence for Political Information on Mr. Croker — ^His 
Marriage with Maria Fagniani — Supposed Portraits of Lord Hertford 
in "Vanity Fair" and " Coningsby "— And of "Mr. Rigby"— True 
Nature of the Relations between Lord Hertford and Mr. Croker — ^The 
Hertford Estates — Character of the second Marquis — ^Examples of 
Lord Hertford's Letters— Sir B. Bloomfield— The " Court " at Brighton 
— ^Lady Conyngham and the King — ^A Children's Ball at Carlton 
House— The " Master of the Robes." 

Mr. Croker's confident expectation that Peel would not long 
be allowed to indulge his preference for private life was tliis 
year fulfilled, and he also saw, though with perhaps a less 
lively degree of satisfaction, the appointment of Canning as 
Foreign Secretary. His admiration for the abilities of Peel, 
and his faith in his firmness of character and steadfastness 
of principle, were at this time unbounded; nor was his 
confidence ever shaken until Peel took that course which 
necessarily severed him from the great bulk of his party. 
The resentment which was felt towards Sir Eobert Peel 
by reason of the sudden reversal of his opinions in con- 
nection with the Protectionist policy and the Corn-laws, 
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was assuredly not confined to Mr. Croker. " That those 
■who had followed him," said Lord John Euasell in 1846, 
" when they found he had changed his opinions, and pro- 
posed measures different from those on the faith of which 
they had followed him ; that they should exhibit warmth 
and resentment, was not only natural, but I should have 
been surprised if they had not displayed it." There was 
never any personal bitterness in Mr. Croker's feelings 
towards his old friend. He defendetl him warmly, long 
after he had lost the confidence of most of the Tory 
party ; and even when political differences had produced a 
hopeless estrangement between them, he remained on friendly 
terms with the members of Sir Robert's family, and indirect 
messages of kindly interest were occasionally still exchanged. 
In 1822, however, the separation was still far distant. There 
was no one in whom Mr. Croker believed more firmly than 
in Mr. Peel ; there was no one in whose judgment Peel had 
greater confidence than in Mr. Croker's. He seldom took an 
important step without first soliciting the opinion of his 
friend at the Admiralty. Mr. Croker was under the im- 
pression that Peel was a man of an unambitious and retiring 
disposition, and thought that he needed a great deal of per- 
suasion to force him into public life. This was not the view 
which many of his contemporaries took of hia character. 
Charles' Grefille, for instance, records in his diary,* that 
Peel was seen to be preparing to throw over the Tories, and 
seeking to gain popularity with the country at large. " He, in 
fact," writes Greville, " means to open a house to all comers, 
and make liiniself necessary and indispensable. Under that 
placid exterior he conceals, I believe, a boundless ambition, 
and hatred and jealousy lurk under liis professions of esteem 
and political attachment." Repeatedly after Peel had taken 

• Fubniary Uth, 1833, vol. il., p. 354. 
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office, he talked much of retiring into private life for ever. 
Mr. Croker evidently took all this quite seriously, as probably 
it was meant to be taken at the time ; and it will therefore be 
found that he constantly uses arguments to dissuade Peel 
from an intention which seems, after all, never to have held 
more than a temporary lodgment in his mind. 

There was no obstacle to Peel's appointment to office as 
Home Secretary, in 1822. But there was a difficulty with 
regard to Canning which appeared likely to prove serious. 
The King had then an invincible repugnance to him, founded 
upon the sympathy and friendship which he had always shown 
for the Queen. It had been arranged that he should become 
Governor-General of India, and the King was not only 
willing, but anxious, to see him undertake the duties of that 
post, for he would then be out of the way of interfering any 
further in English politics. But Lord Liverpool, who had 
parted with Canning very reluctantly on a former occasion, 
and who had always been greatly under the spell of his 
genius, now much desired to secure his services at home, 
and many attempts were made to overcome the King's objec- 
tions. The Duke of Wellington essayed to make the conver- 
sion ; but His Majesty told him that he had pledged his 
honour as a gentleman never to receive Mr. Canning again as 
one of his Ministers. " You hear, Arthur, * On my honour 
as a gentleman ! ' " The Duke, as Sir H. Bulwer relates,* 
told the Eling that he was not a gentleman ; and upon His 
Majesty starting back in surprise, the Duke added, that he 
was " not a gentleman, but the Sovereign of England, with 
duties to his people, and that those duties rendered it impe- 
rative to call in the services of Mr. Canning." The King 

* The story, however, must be received with doubt. The Duke, as it 
appears from the 'Wellington Despatches,' did not have any interview 
with the King at this time, though the conversation may have taken 
place on some other occasion. 
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drew a long breath, and said, "'Well, if I must, I must."* 
But although Canning was Uiua admitted to the Cabinet as 
Foreign Secretary, he was not taken into favour by the King 
untQ five years afterwards, when the Minister had found 
out the short way to win the good graces of George the 
Fourth. It was not very long before Canning's motives for 
accepting office were represented in a distorted light to his 
constituents ; and he had not yet won that popularity with 
the masses which came to him in so great a measure before 
his death in 1827. Efforts were made in 1822 to foster a 
rivalry between Peel and Canning ; hut they never met with 
much success. Mr. Canning makes the following reference 
to this point in a letter to Mr, Croker of April 3rd, 1822 : 
" As to the two great names whom you mention in your last 
note.t be assured that my feelings towards both are exactly 
what you wish them to me [sic in original, but doubt- 
less he]. To P. especially I feel it quite impossible to 
do justice, for a frankness and straightforwardness beyond 
example, and for feelings for which I own I did not l>efore 
give him credit, but which I hope I know how to value and 
to return. The other has this moment left me, after a con- 
versation of two hours, which has cleared away a world of 
misapprehension, and left all well." 

The circumstance which placed it within the power of 
Lord Liverpool to offer the Foreign Secretaryship to Mr. Can- 
ning was the death of Lord Londonderry (Caatiereagh), who 
had outlived his popularity and usefidness alike. The facta 
were described by Mr. Croker in a letter to Sir B. Bloomfield, 
who was then in disgrace with the King, but to whom 
Mr. Croker never swerved in his fidelity. The ex-private 

' Sir H. Bulwer'8 'Historic*! Cliarnctera,' ii. 324. 

t TheroiB no noteof Mr, Croker'ntobefoiiiid. The other "great name" 
referred to waa nioBt probably that of Ibo Duke of Wellington, 
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Secretary was almost completely deserted by his old friends 
for the sufficient reason that he was out of favour at Court 
But Mr. Croker did not run with the fickle crowd, and among 
other little services that he had it in his power to render his 
friend, he kept liim constantly informed as to all that was 
going on. 

Mr, Croker to Sir B. Bloomfidd. 

August 12th, 1822. 

Dear B., 

With what horror and surprise will you hear that Lord 
Londonderry is no more, and, alas ! dead by his own hand ! 
That such a mind should break down ! I will endeavour, as 
well as grief and astonishment will allow, to tell you this 
lamentable, this distracting story. 

On Friday he had liis parting audience with the King, and 
his conversation towards the close became so incoherent and 
unhappy, that the King that evening wrote to Lord Liverpool 
at Coombe to come to him directly, but not to tell any one 
that he was coming, and not to see any soul till he should 
see him. You may judge of Lord Liverpool's surprise at 
receiving such a note, and with what strange thoughts he 
must have hastened to the King. His Majesty told him that 
Londonderry's mind was gone, and that when so strong and 
well-regulated an intellect was shaken, the consequences were 
likely to be proportionably serious. What more passed, or 
what Lord Liverpool did upon this, I cannot tell, probably 
nothing; as he certainly did not suspect the extent of the 
danger. He found that Londonderry had left town with Lady 
Londonderry for Cray, and had before he went appointed to 
meet Lord Liverpool in town on Monday or Tuesday. I 
understand that the Duke of Wellington, who left town on 
Friday, had also observed something wrong, and had sent 
Dr. Bankhead, Londonderry's favourite physician, to him. 
Dr. Bankhead saw him in St. James's Square on Friday 
evening, and now I shall give you his story. He found him 
labouring under a strong mental delusion, accompanied with 
fever. He had him cupped, which relieved him, and in the 
quiet of the evening it was thought he might go down to 
Cray with Lady Londonderry, Bankhead promising to follow 
next morning and stay till his Lordship was quite well. 
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Ho reruained in bed all Saturday, and W03 kept as tranquil 
as possible. On Sunday (yesterday) he was much worse, a 
good deal of fever, heat, thirst, an<l an increase of delusion 
and wretchedness. He, liowever, grew leas uncomfortable 
towards night, and it would seem that his state was not such 
as to prevent his sleeping as usual in Lady Londonderry's 
chamber. Doctor Bankliead took leave of hijn about mid- 
night, and retired to his own room, which was close to theirs. 
About seven this morning Dr. Bankhead was called by Lady 
Londonderry's maid, who said my Lord wished to see liim. 
The Doctor immediately rose and went into the bedroom, 
when he found Lord Londonderry had just gone into the 
dressing-room. He followed him, and saw him standing with 
his face to the window (and of course his back towards the 
Doctor) in his dressing-gown, wth his head leaned back, and 
his eyes fixed on the ceiling. " My dear Lord," said he, 
" why do you stand so ? " "0 Bankhead," he said, '■ I am 
glad you are there, let me fall into your arms ; it is all over : " 
and he fell back into Bankhead's arms, who then, for the 
first time, saw clenched in hia right hand a small-bladed 
pen-knife, with which our unhappy friend hod just divided 
by a deep cut the carotid artery, and with a sudden effusion 
of blood the body fell forward on the face, and C'aatlercagh 
expired without a struggle, 

I'recautions had been taken to remove his pistols and 
razors from his dressing-room, but with a little nail-knifo 
which he carried in Itis pocket-book, and which had escaped 
their vigilance, he executed his fatal purpose with, they tell 
me, anatomical accuracy. 

We had all dined with him the other day at Cray, and so 
happy did he appear, so amiable, so cont«ut£d with all about 
him, tliat we ^ congratulated him on having so well re- 
covered from the fatigues of the session, which had evidently 
pressed heavily upon him for the last weeks of our sittings. 
Little could any of us see in that placid eoimtcnance, in that 
playful smile, in those outstretched hands spread to welcome 
us, the dreadful change that a few days were to make. Good 
God ! wliat weak and wretched creatures are the wisest and 
best of us I I write, I fear, very incoherently. God bless 
you. 

Youi-s afiectionately, 

J. W. C. 
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Lord Londonderry had long been an unpopular man, and 
his friends dreaded that at his funeral there would be some 
manifestation of the ill-feeling with which he was regarded. 
These anticipations proved to be not altogether unfounded. 

Mr. Croker to Sir William Knighton. 
. August 20th, 1822. 

I am just come from poor Lord Londonderry's fimeraL The 
Foreign Ministers and all the members of the Grovemment 
(except the Cabinet and his lordship's more immediate con- 
nexions) assembled in the Jerusalem Chamber, near the 
Abbey. As I was in this situation, I did not see the pro- 
cession j^ but I have been told that the people behaved very 
well. There were one or two observations made by indi- 
viduals, such as *Why did you not do as much for the 
Queen?" which Lord Maryborough heard; but in general 
there was no ill-disposition shown along the streets ; but I 
am grieved and ashamed to say, that at the abbey door, 
when the coffin was taken out of the hearse, there was a Umi 
cheer, a hurrah of triumph ! In tone it was little different 
from the applause with which Lord Londonderry was last 
year received in the same place, when that which is now a 
corpse was the second figure in the most splendid ceremony 
that this country ever saw.* I had been all along appre- 
hensive of some insults, and had used my little endeavour to 
persuade the friends to have an earlier and more private 
funeral ; but I confess I apprehended only a scattered disap- 
probation, groans, or perhaps hisses ; but the loud acclama- 
tion of joy from a considerable body of people I was totally 
unprepared for ; and some persons within the abbey, deceived 
by the sound, thought it was a shout for the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Ever yours, 

J. W. C. 

A reconstruction of Lord Liverpoors Ministry was now 
rendered necessary, but there was an interval of some days, 
during which nothing could be done in consequence of the 

* [The Coronation.] 
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absence of the King, who had sailed for Scotlonii, two days 
before Londonderry's death. The history of the subsequent 
negotiations is contained in Mr, Croket's letters : — 



Mr. Croker to Mr. Fed. 

August 14 th, 1822. 

I happened to meet Huskisson to-day, and as he and I 
have had naturally a good deal of talk about Canning's going 
to India, he began to allude to the possibility of that voyage 
being defeated by emiployiiient at home. I need not attempt 
to detail our conversation — or rather his, for I had little to 
3ay. He seemed to think that the King's determination was 
likely to be most influenced by you, the more particularly as 
you were now the only House of Commons Minister, and 
must have a powerful voice in deciding who was to be your 
assistant ; and this brings me to the real motive of my 
writing to you, which is to say that Huskisson dropped, in 
the most natural and unhesitating way possible, that there 
could be no doubt as to your being the leader, the only ques- 
tion being whether Canning was or was not necessary to second 
you, to enable you to carry on the public business. It would 
be too tedious to explain to you the alight but sincere and un- 
affected way in which this fell from Huskisson, as if it had 
been already settled. Willing to ascertain whether this was 
spoken in the very confiding way it appeared, I at tlie end of 
our conversation asked the question direct, but in an idle 
gossiping tone, whether Canning wotild give you the lead, 
to which he answered, with plain frankness, that he had no 
doubt of it, and the mode he answered my point-blank 
question satisfied me that the first insinuation was what it 
appeared, a casual liint of an opinion already formed. 

Affectionately yours, 

J, W. C. 

To Mr. Fed. Extrnrt. 

August I6th, 1822. 
Dear Peel, 
I have now to tell you tliat I find that Huakisaon's antici- 
pation of Caoniug's opinion was not correct. Conning came 
Q 2 
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• 
to town the day before yesterday, and yesterday Huskisson 
saw him for two or three hours ; the result was, as H. told me 
to-day, that " if it were fairly and frankly offered to Canning 
to Jill Londonderry's plaice both in ofRce and the House he 
would accept it ; but if there was to be any liiggling or any- 
tliing that showed suspicion of him, he owed it to himself to 
reject it with scorn." I use the words, though not all the 
words used to me. " He (C.) added that he had been five- 
and-twenty years before you in the House, that you would 
probably not have long to wait before he himself, who was 
now fifty-three, would leave you the career open ; that he 
thought he could not with honour take an inferior station in 
the House, and if that were the alternative he must go to India." 
In the meanwhile he is to go to Liverpool to visit his con- 
stituents, and take leave, as if irrevocably destined for India. 
I leave you to form your own judgment upon all this. I only 
repeat (now, as in my last letter) what was said to me, and 
of which I could not justify to myself the leaving you 
ignorant. 

I took care to-day to remind Huskisson of how much 
mistaken he had been as to Canning's real sentiments, but 
I did not do so in any way to imply that I had given any 
more weight to what he had said than to a common con- 
versation between two friends. What followed I think is 
equally important. Huskisson laughed and said yes, but he 
might ako be mistaken in another point. He was sure 
Canning liked India ; he always had looked at it as a great 
object ; he had acquired parliai|ientary reputation enough, and 
thought the station and consequent advantages of Governor- 
General extremely suited to his political feelings and private 
fortune, but Mrs. Canning w^s furimis against it ; that her 
opposition made him very uncomfortable (this I know is 
quite true, and existed before the late catastrophe) ; that she 
and several of his nearest friends always opposed his going, 
and would do so now with ten times more violence and with 
some colour of reason. He (H.) still thought he would go, if 
not detained by the offer already stated, " but what are the 
odds that in either case (viz. of the offer or no offer) he 
will stay at home ? " I think the meaning of this clear ; 
for my own part I have all along doubted that he would go ; 
judge how much that opinion must be strengthened by the 
late event 

Huskisson, both to-day and before, alluded to Van [Van- 
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sittart], auil said that he was the real blot and sin of tho 
Government. I said frankly that Van, though not a very 
creditalile Chancellor of the Exchequer, was a very useful 
one. " For instance," I said, " if yau liad been in Ms offiee 
this liist year, wo should have been all turned out, for you 
neither .would nor could have eaten your words and given 
up principles in the way he did." 

Affectionately yours, 

J. W. C. 

To Mr. feel. Extract. 

August 25th, 1822, 

My dfak Peel, 

Every one aj^rees that if the present Government ia to go 
on, ■ you or Canning must lead the House of Commons. 
Canning hoa stated that he must have that duty or the 
Foreign Seals, or that he will not come in at all. The Iwst 
informed think that the objection to him for any Cabinet 
Office, and particularly for one of so much intercourse, is 
inmp^ahle. I do not believe in the insuperability of ob- 
jections of that class ; but it is certain there is strong disin- 
clination, and that disinclination ia likely to be reinforced by 
some other minor circumstances, sucli as the feeling of the 
Chancellor, &e. Those who build upon this foundation believe 
further that Canning will go to India, and there are many good 
reasons for sach a supi>ositiou : yet I confess 1 incline to the 
other opinion. Let us now look at the various alternatives. 

It' Canning is to come in on his own terms, with the con- 
sent of the present Cabinet — all ia said ; it will excite a good 
deal of dissatisfaction amongst the subordinate office men, 
and probably amongst some of the country gentlemen ; but 
thia will not break out into any flame, unless Canning shall 
mismanage Ma power either by indiscretion or by intrigue. 
But all this is futurity. 

If Canning does not ceme in, can you carry on tlie business 
of the country in the House of Commons — 1st, witliout him ; 
2nd, against him ? Everybody says " Yes " to the former, 
and almost everybody to the latter. 

In the first case, you will be the only man of our party in 
the House who lias as yet shown himsolf ei^urtl to take the 
great line of general debate, and even you are new in it. 
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If you were ever so practised, it could not be expected that 
human talents, health, spirits, could bear the whole weight of 
such sessions as we are likely to have. You must therefore 
have assistants. Who are they to be ? 

I shall put out of the question in this particular view 
Vansittart and Bragge Bathurst, because they are both ineffi- 
cient for general debate. There remain Eobinson* and 
Charles Wynn. Our friends say that Eobinson must work, 
and some even are of opinion that he would, with a little 
practice, become an excellent and powerful debater. I myself 
believe that the minds and talents of men are more generally 
equal than is supposed and that most men are found, or at 
least become, equal to what is expected from them. There- 
fore if Eobinson will boldly throw himself into the stormy 
current of debate, I think he may possibly be found to swim 
very well ; but I doubt his making the effort. On this point, 
however, you, I suppose, would see your way, for, althoVigh 
it would be a delicate topic either of inquiry or convention, 
it is one which ought to be understood. 

From Plunkett, except on Irish affairs, I do not think 
much could be expected. I do not think he has either the 
versatility, information, or boldness necessary for a general 
debater. Besides, I hear he is dissatisfied ; and if he be 
sulky, nobody is so sulky. In short, if he and Goulbum 
manage Ireland and keep Spring Eice, Lord Wellesley, and 
Kit Hutchinsonf in check, it is as much as can be expected ; 
but I ought to add that some of our friends here, and 
particularly the peers, talk sanguinely of Plunkett's assistance. 

As none of those I have mentioned, except Eobinson, are 
looked to even to play second fiddle, many persons have 
turned their thoughts to Palmerston, who they think as 
powerful in intellect as Eobinson, and much more to be 
relied on in readiness and nerva I agree in the latter part 
of this opinion, but not in the former. He himself was 
yesterday expressing great expectations from Eobinson's 
acuteness of mind and great natural eloquence of expression, 
if he could be induced to take heartily to the work. I think 

* [" ProBperity " Robinson, afterwards, as stated in a previous note, 
created Viscount GKxicrich and Earl of Ripon. He became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1823.] 

t [The Hon. Christopher Hutchinson, M.P. for Cork, son of Lord 
Donoughmore.] 
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Palmerstoa's deficieacy is exactly that which we are uow 
considering how to supply — that flow of ideas aud language 
whicli can run on for a couple of hours without, on the one 
hand, oummitting the Government, or, on the otlier, lowering 
by commonplaces or inanities the station of a Cabinet 
Minister. No Government, I believe, was over better 
manned in the subordinate departments than ours. There 
are, as Lord Londonderry often said to me, in each office, 
persona able to repel any assailant on the details of the 
particular ot&ce; and of these Palmerston was the very 
ablest, but is Le fit to be a lieutenant-general, and command 
the right wing of the army ? If he be, and that His 
Excellency General Bordotradovitz " will undertake the 
" responsibility of the left, mww voUd ait complet ! 

Finally, and I have reserved this for the last, Huskiason's 
claims to the Cabinet are by hia acquaintances much insisted 
upon.t He must feel that if Canning comes in on this 
pcaUiar vacancy he cannot, and in honour need not, make 
any stipulation for him. If Canning goes to India, Huskia- 
son may think that you can hardly do without kim ; and if 
Canning stays, he probably foresees that he, H., will be 
eventually draped into opposition, which on every account 
he would dislike. I believe public men are more often 
candid and disinterested tlian people give them credit for, 
and I believe H. is really anxious for Canning's success in 
liis object, on the score of friendship, as well as from his 
belief that Canning's pecuUar quality of Parliamentary 
eloquence ought not to be exported to India like the skates 
and warmiug-pana to Buenos Ayres. But if that fails, he 
will, I dare say, have no objection to come himself into the 
Cabinet, and is likely to be very much dissatisfied if he be 
passed over ; though if Canning go to India, he will not 
venture to throw up and go into opposition alone. At the 
same time it must be recollected that all that Huskisson can 
do for the Government he can do beat in liis present rank. 
He is not a good debater, and is still worse at those great 
speeches which I have before spoken of. He is aufait in all 
official and financial details, and has a great deal of what the 
French call administrative experience. But the defects of 

* [A. iiickiuuno tot RobioBon, who was President of the Bc«rd of Trade.] 
t [Amung bU these clumgcii, Uuskiwon was made President of Uie 
Board of Trade.] 
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his manner and voice prevent his being a useful speaker, for 
no one is useful whom the House merely tolerates — ^who, on 
the contrary, does not force them to attend to him. From 
what I have before written to you, you will conclude that he 
hankers after Van's gold gown ; but great as may be the 
difference between the men, I almost doubt whether Van 
is not as safe and as work-withable a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as Huskisson would be, and I think I may say 
that the general opinion seems to leave Van in the quiet 
possession of his dead weight and his small remnant of 
sinking fund, 

Mr, Croker to the Marquis of Hertford. 

September 2nd, 1822. 

Dear H., 

Peel arrived yesterday about fifteen minutes before the 
King. I had half an hour's conversation with His Majesty, 
and an hour's with Peel. Neither knows any more of L.'s* 
intention than you or I. K. [the King] is evidently averse 
from Canning, and has made up his mind on that point ; 
Teste h voir whether he can hold his intention. Peel has 
never opened his lips on the subject to King or Minister. 
Even I do not know what he will do, though I can guess 
what he would wish. In truth, no one can any more tell 
what he may in the course of a negotiation be brought to do 
than one can foretell what will happen in a battle to be 
fought to-morrow. One thing I am sure of, he would not 
be very sorry if, with honour, lie was out of his office. 

The King asked me whether Lord L. was in a good 
himiour, almost as a boy after holidays asks in what temper 
Dr. Busby may be. 

Yours, 

J. W. C. 

Wliile all these speculations as to the future of the Cabinet 
were going on so actively in London, Mr. Peel appears to have 
been intent cliicfly upon the enjoyment of his country life. 
He had written to Croker from Edinbiu'gh in August, giving 

* [Lord Liveqx>c>l.] 
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some account of the King's 'reception, and mokiiig a passing 
remark only in reference to Lord Londonderry's death: 
" There are some subjects on which one does injustice to 
one's feelings by saying anytliing, and our departed friend's 
death is one of thera. I bitterly deplore it." In October, 
Mr. Croker wrote to Lord Hertford : " I hear from Peel that 
he shot in one day to his own gun — pheasant, 1 ; rabbits, 8 ; 
hares, 11 ; partridges, 41," 

It will be observed that the last letter given above is 
addressed to the "Marquis of Hertford," who lias liithoi-to 
appeared in this correspondence under the title of the Earl 
of Yarmouth. In the year now under consideration, he 
succeeded to his father's title and estates. From tliia time, 
down to about the year 1840, it will be found Uiat some of 
Mr. Croker'a most interesting letters were written to Lord 
Hertford ; and there are various other circumstances wliich 
tended to make his intimacy with this nobleman somewhat 
remarkable. It will therefore be desirable to say a few 
worIs upon that intimacy before going any further. 

The Earl of Yarmouth had been one of the first to 
recognise the undoubted abilities wliich Mr. Croker displayed 
at the outset of his parliamentary career, and when he became 
personally acquainted with the young member he was struck, 
as was everybody else who knew him, with his great gift 
of discretion, and his unfailing stock of common sense. 
These may seem to be but homely qualities, after all, and yet 
it falls to the lot of comparatively few persons to possess 
them in an eminent degree. Moreover, Mr. Croker was a 
man of great quickness of spirit and acutcness ; his intel- 
lectual powers were keen, and they were rapidly brought into 
play when they were needed ; his range of information on 
political and literary subjects was wide ; his tact in dealing 
with other men was always to be trusted; and in private 
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society, no one could be more amusing or more gay. All who 
knew him concur in giving substantially this account of 
him — modified, of course, by personal likes or dislikes, but not 
varying in any essential point. That he won the confidence 
of everybody to whom he was attached is, however, the best 
proof that could be afforded of Mr. Croker's superiority to 
the common run of men in all the qualities just mentioned. 

The Earl of Yarmouth, tlien, became a great friend of 
Mr. Croker's. He was himself a man of superior ability, 
and probably had he chosen to devote serious attention to 
political life, he would have made a distinguished figure in 
it But he was essentially a man of pleasure, and no one 
has ever yet succeeded in acquiring political distinction 
who devoted the greater part of his time and ingenuity 
to the indulgence of his own whims or propensities. Fox 
can scarcely be called an exception to this rule, for, although 
he was undoubtedly fond of pleasure, he always found ways 
and means of bestowing an adequate degree of attention upon 
political business. But Lord Yarmouth— or Lord Hertford — 
studied nothing but his own desires. He lived the life of a 
voluptuary, and was satisfied with it. Yet he always took a 
lively interest in public affairs, and for metny years he depended 
almost exclusively upon Mr. Croker for giving him the means 
of understanding that which was going on — for he spent no 
small part of his time abroad, and very rarely read any papers. 
He sought Mr. Croker's opinion on the management of his 
estates, and gradually he came to place entire reliance upon 
his judgment, and was more than once saved from very great 
embarrassments by following the suggestions of his prudent 
counsellor. Mr. Croker, in fact, exercised a kind of practical 
superintendence over the property, just as Mr. James Loch, 
M.P., did over the estates of ^ the Duke of Sutherland and 
Lord EUesmere — with this important difference, that Mr. 
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Croker received no salary. Frequently lie was urgently 
pressed to accept some componsation for Ms services, for they 
involved the sacrifice of no small amount of time and atten- 
tion ; but these offers were invariably declined. Lord Hertford 
always declared that he would compel Mr. Croker to receive 
part of the wealth which he had helped to preserve, under 
the provisions of his will ; and that he wa.s sincere in this 
intention we shall hereafter have occasion to see. 

In the year with which we are now dealing, Lord Hertford 
was forty-five. In 1798 he had contracted a marriage which 
dill not turn out very happily, although there is no reason 
to suppose that the fault rested with any one but himself. 
His wife was Maria Fagniani, a young lady whom the 
well-known George SeJwyn had adopted as his daugliter, 
although Iiis claims to this privilege were not entirely undis- 
puted. It was said that the Duke of Queensberry, " Old Q.," 
was equally willing to acknowledge Maria Fagniani as his 
own child. According to Horace Walpole," she was eight 
years of age in 1779, and therefore at the time of her marriage 
with the Earl of Yarmouth, she must have been twenty- 
seven — six years older than her husband. Walpole makes 
two other allusions to her. In 1789, he writes: — "I have 
such a passion for dogs that a favourite one is a greater 
misery than pleasure, and to give me one is to sow me with 
anxiety. I would as soon adopt Mademoiselle Fagniani." 
In 1791, he tells us that George Selwyn had loft his adopted 
daughter thirty thousand pounds, tlie Duke of Quaensberry 
to be residuary legatee — a dniU concession, apparently, to the 
poctdiar claims which the Duke felt himself entitled to make 
at an earlier period. The Duke of Queensberry left her 

" " Ln Signorina I Iiave not seen, aud, iu iruth, did not not ask to see 
her. I love David too well not to be peevish at an Abishag of eight 
jeara old." (Letter to the Countess of OuBory, Movember 21, 1779.) 
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150,000/., and three houses, making her husband, Lord 
Hertford, residuary legatee.* Then there was her other father 
—or, at any rate, the husband of her mother — the Marquis 
FagnianL How much he left her is nowhere stated. Never 
before did a lady have so many fathers, or derive so much 
profit from them. 

By this lady, the third Marquis of Hertford had two sons 
and one daughter; the elder of the sons lived to become 
the fourth marquis, and died in 1870. It does not appear 
that after the birth of the third child. Lord Hertford lived 
with or saw much of his wife, and his occasional references 
to her in his letters are not of a particularly affectionate or 
cordial description. She survived him fourteen years — dying 
in 1856 (one year before Mr. Croker) at the age of eighty* 
five. Lord Hertford himself died in 1842, at the age of 
sixty-five. In the chapter dealing with the events of 1842 it 
will be necessary to review certain circumstances which 
arose out of his death. 

In a reference to Lord Hertford, however brief, it would 
be vain to ignore the fact that he has usually been 
identified with the " Marquis of Steyne " of * Vanity Fair,' 
and with the " Lord Monmouth " of * Coningsby ' — not to 
enumerate many less celebrated and less vitriolic sketches. 
These portraits, if such they really were intended to be, 
extenuated nothing in the original ; in one case, indeed, 
personal animosity towards Mr. Croker alone prompted 
the introduction of Lord Monmouth, in order that there 
might be linked with him an abject wretch named " Eigby," 
one of the most repulsive objects in the whole range of 
modem fiction. Why Mr. Disraeli hated Mr. Croker so bitterly 
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In 1810 ho succooded to the greatest part of the disposable pR)perty 
of the rich and eccentric Duke of Queensjjeny — the putative father of his 
wife." Annual Register, 1842, p. 255. 
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it would scarcely be worth while now to discuss ; enough that 
there were reasons for it, although they were not good reaaona ; 
and we need not the evidence of Mr, Croker's case to attest 
that Mr. Disraeli paid ofi' liis personal grudges with no ni^ard 
hand. In the first part of hia life, especially, Mr. Disraeli 
WBB a relentless, and it may almost be said, an unscnipulous 
antagonist It may be doubted whether any man was ever 
so basfl as the Kigby of ' Coningsby ' is depicted ; it is a 
conception which must inspire in the mind of every reader 
contempt and detestation. And yet tliis vile creature is 
supposed to have been Mr. Disraeli's portrait of Mr. Croker. 
Whether the satire was just or unjust, every impartial 
reader will be able to decide when he has come to the end of 
the records of Mr. Croker's life, Before Mr. Disraeli's own 
position became assured, he pursued all who seemed to cross 
his path with the vindictiveness of a Red Indian. Mr. Croker, 
he believed, had once or twice stood in the way of his projects, 
at a time when politics were less important to 1dm than 
literature. It lias also been stated that Mr. Croker provoked 
Mr. Disraeli's rcsentpient by attacking him in the Qvarterly 
Review and elsewhere ; but in reality Mr. Croker had uever 
written a single line against or about him . With Isaac 
Disraeli he had always been on most friendly terms, and 
when the ' Commentaries on Charles the First ' appeared, 
it was found that the author had referred in grateful and 
eulogistic language to the object of Benjamin Disraeli's vin- 
dictive lampoons. " To my ever kind and valued friend, 
the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker " — so wrote the elder 
Disraeli — " whose luminous and acute intelligence is as re- 
markable in his love of literature aiid art, as it has been in 
the course of a long, an honourable, and distinguished public 
life, I stand deeply indebted." The son did not share this 
admiration for Mr. Croker's " acute intelligence," Apparently 
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it was too acute, and had been exercised with too much good 
faith, to satisfy him. How deep was his resentment he showed 
by a scurrilous attack upon Mr. Croker immediately after his 
death, published in a newspaper which was known to be his 
mouthpiece — the Press, This attack provoked an indignant 
remonstrance even from Punch. "What," it exclaimed, 
" the man who served the Conservatives before he gave them 
that delicate name — when they were Tories — ^and was serving 
them from his bed of sickness and pain until within a few 
hours of his death ? The ablest advocate with tongue and 
pen whom they have had during half a century ? The man 
dies, and before he is laid in the tomb, the paper sacred to 
his party and to their plebeian chief issues this spiteful and 
ungrateful picture?" So it was; and the animosity and 
injustice which Mr. Disraeli thus exhibited will always re- 
main a blemish on his literary reputation. 

What Lord Hertford's morals may have been is a diflTerent 
question. Mr. Croker, it is to be presumed, was not responsible 
for them. He did not make them, and he could not unmake 
them. To suppose even that he had any influence over them 
is preposterous, for Lord Hertford passed much of his life 
in Paris, Naples, or Milan, and his amusements, such as they 
were, could scarcely have been selected for him in England. 
The strictest moralist will scarcely contend that it was Mr. 
Croker's duty to decline any further acquaintance with Lord 
Hertford, on account of his irregular habits ; if that principle 
were generally enforced, it is to be presumed that many men 
would have to cut off one or more of their friends. The 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Eobert Peel, Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Carnarvon, and other eminent men of the time were intimate 
with Lord Hertford, and no one thought the worse of them on 
that account In Lord Hertford's letters there are a few free 
expressions here and there ; men used rather fr^e expressions 
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to each other — and not to each other only, but to women — 
in the days of the Regency ; but there is no evidence in 
these letters that the writer was a desperately immoral man. 
There ia other evidence which tells heavily against him ; the 
evidence of his own acts which became only too notorious 
in the end must Vie deemed absolutely ruinous. All sense of 
decency and shame must at last have departed from him. 
The probability seems to be, as we shall see hereafter, that in 
his last and worst days hia mind was disordered. But on 
points of morals, he never dreamt of consulting Mr. Croker, 
and it is not very likely that he would have been guided by 
hia good counsel, had it been offered. The question which con- 
cerns us is, what were the relations existing between Lord 
Hertford and Mr. Croker ! Were they those which prevailed 
between " Mr. Eigby " and " Lord Monmouth," or such as 
might exist between honourable men ? The correspondence 
will enable any one who considers it fairly to arrive at a just 
decision. 

The father of the Lord Hertford with whom these p^es 
have to do, died in June 1822. The following letter explains 
all the circumstances. 



Mr. Crolccr to Sir B. Bloomjicld. Extract. 



My deab B., 
Poor old Lord Hertford is gone at last. 



June 2lBt, 1822. 



The will is not yet 
opened, but it ia known by the report of his attorney that he 
has tied up his real estates as tight as he could, and has left 
all bis personals to Lady Hertford. It cannot be denied 
that he judged wisely aud kindly in making Lady Hertford 
an object of future attention from his family, and it was but 
ju8t that he should ^i/irt with her accumulations to which 
her great property no doubt contributed; but on the other 
hand it seems hard, considering that she has between thirty 
and forty thousand a year, that she should have all. the 
personals, and that Yarmouth should not liave even £20,000 
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for his " misc en campagnc." After all, however, it is said 
that the accumulation does not exceed £200,000, and the 
best part of the other personals, such as plate, pictures, &c., 
&c., are old family property and belong of right to Yarmouth. 
The landed estate is said to be about £85,000 per annum, 
viz : — Ireland, £57,000; Scotland, £3000; Warwickshire, 
£15,000 ; and Sudboume, £10,000 ; and Lord Hertford having 
died a few days before Muisummer, the half year's rent now 
falling due is his, and will, of course, give him £40,000 to 
start with. As I dare say he will not begin, all at once, to 
increase his expenses, he may enter upon the next year with 
a clear income (including his own separate property) of at 
least £90,000 per annum. The old lord is to be buried on 
Monday next at Itagley. Beauchamp * is here, and I hope 
Yarmouth, who felt the inconvenience of a narrow and jealous 
system himself, will act handsomely by him. I have no 
doubt that he will do what he thinks just and liberal, for in 
all my life I never knew a man so fixed upon doing what he 
considered his duty, but he has a little of a " neither nioi-e 
nor less" disposition, which makes him sometimes appear 
unamiable w^hen he considers liimself as doing all that can 
possibly be expected of him. It was this temper which got 
him the character of avarice in the world, although we who 
know him well, know him to be one of the most generous 
and most friendly of men, but he always stickled about ri/jfhi, 
and while he was giving away hundreds as lounty ^liA favour, 
he would resist a claim of ttvo-pence, I once saw an amusing 
instance of this disposition. One day when he was out of 
Parliament, he came all the way from Seymour Place to the 
Admiralty for a frank to his servant in the country ; it was 
the depth of autumn, and there were no Peers or Members 
in town, so that he was obliged to come to me, and the 
object of his letter was to give orders for the reception of a 
party of friends which cost him at least £500 — here he sfived 
sixpence, and if he had been tired would have got into a 
hackney coach and paid half a crown fare in order to get 
this said frank. His real character is, however, beginning to 
be understood ; the world now sees that although he is 
minute and strict in trifles, and though he has shades of his 
family oddities, he is one of the highest minded, most 

* [Horace Beauchamp Seymour, nephew of the old Earl of Ilertfonl, 
a!id M.P. for Orforil ; afterwards Sir Horace Seymour.] 
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generous of men — " a bitter foe but aa unbounded friend " as 
ilia relation, Horace Walpole, said of himself; and indeed, 
after all, Yarmouth's friendships are much more warm than 
his enmities. What a chapter of La Bruy^re I have written, 
and to you, too, who know the man as well as I do. 

In a subsetiuent letter to Sir B. Bloomfield, Mr. Croker 
somewhat reduces the amounts given above — the total income 
from the land and other sources being, he thinks, about 
80,000/. — and he says of the heir, " with his houses and 
gardens and preser\'ea, his wife, and his sons and Iiis daugh- 
ter, and aU other claims upon him, I doubt whether he will 
be really a richer man than he was, and I am sure not so 
happy a one." Sir B. Bloomfield, in hia reply, remarks : " I 
know acts of his bounty to a considerable amount, and whicli 
he never willingly allowed to meet the light." 

Mr. Peel to Mr. Croker. Extract. 

September, 1822. 

I was really pleased at Lord Hertford getting the Gartfir. 
I waa pleased very disinterestedly, and for his own sake 
mei'ely, for I like him. He is a gentleman, and not an 
e very-day one. 

We call him Lord Hertford now. He was Yannouth with 
his familiars. I dare say he has no curiosity to know what 
he would have been with his brothers and sisters. 

Lord Hertford's letters to Mr. Croker were generally in ii 
light and playful vein ; and his comments on passing events 
were often marked by much shrewdness and discernment. 
Few of them bear any date, superscription, or signatura" 

■ There are not mnny nf Lord Hertford's letters among Mr, Croker's 
{lapers. Frububl; most of tiiem were returned to the Trrit«r before bis 
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Lard Yamumth to Mr. Cfroker. 

[No date, but marked by Mr. Croker " 1820."] 

Dear Crokeb, 

I delight in your notes; they are always musical to my 
ears, though to me your language never has either of two 
very essential harmonic sounds — the sharp and the flat 

I thought you were quite en garfon, or would have sent 
you game. My father writes me word he sends me a bicck for 
my numerous party, and so as I have no party, I pray you 
eat a haunch, the Orbys will eat another, and the skinny 
apothecary shall fatten his on its sides. And so Gk)d bless 
you. 

[Same period.] 

Dear C, 

Verily I have forgotten to tell you that a garret in my 
stable contains several pheasants for Munster House. I hope 
they are alive, pray take them away; and so no »ore at 
present. 

Aldborough, October, 1821. 

Dear Croker, 

How do you do ? What's going on in town ? I came to 
Sudboume the day after you all honoured me at dinner, and 
stayed till my seat at table between my father and Lady 
William Gordon reminded me too plainly of my hereditary 
right to a cell in Bedlam ; * and then I went to Sendlesham, 
where there was a pleasant party, with Scappa, the opera 
band leader, to make musical noises, and I return to Bend- 
lesham next Sunday to meet the Duke of York ; meanwhile 
I am come to eat shrimps, and look at the sea. 

Tell me whether Peel's woods are near his castle or far 
off — ^meaning whether I ought to send my cavalry or trust 
to my legs, now in very good walking trim. I sent you 
some sherry, which Colonel Hare got from some great Mend 
somewhere in Spain ; I hope it will be good, but I have no 
hope it will (of its kind) be equal to what you sent ma 

The scene here is now gay — quia tristc — ^wreck picking up, 
and seven anchors fished out of the mighty deep, besides a 

* [This allusion derives a deeper significance from the events preceding 
his death. Sec Vol. II. Chapter XXII., pp. 416-419.] 
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Memel timber ahip knocked ashore. I wish you were to be 
at Rendlesham to meet the Duke on Sunday, and then, 
perhaps, you would come here for a day or two first, and 
breatlie fresh air. And so God bless you. 

March, IB22. 

All Loudon saith R B.* is restored — that Ministers ob- 
jected to the Lady's t nomination, and that the K [ing] said, 
" If I cannot please you by dismissing an old and faithful 
servant, let me have him back." 

And she answered, and said, " Yea," 



The alhision in the last letter is to the downfall of Sir B, 
Bloomfield, which was ascribed to the influence of the person 
then paramount at court — Lady Conynghara. On the other 
hand. Sir B. Bloomfield's administration of the King's private 
purse doea not appear to have been guided by very strict 
principles of economy, and the King's suspicions wore aroused. 
But the deposed private secretary was soon consoled by obtain- 
ing employment in the diplomatic service, and eventually by 
receiving a peerage. 

Mr. Croker did not believe that Lady Conyngham'a hand 
was in tliia intrigue ; but of her great power over the King, 
he, like all the world, was fully assured. Some curious 
glimpses of the inner life of the Court are given in a 
diary of this year, and in certain parts of the corre- 
spondence. 

From Mr. Croker's Diary. 

Janttary Wth, 1822. — Left town at 12 and arrived at 
Brighton at 6. On our arrival the servants told us tliat we 
were late and should have barely time to dress, as the King's 
dinner-hour was six. We therefore made all possible haste, 
and were accordingly the first of the inmates in the saloon, 
except Lord St. Helens, the Lord-in-waitJng. Mr. and Laily 



• [Sir B. Bloomfield.] 



T [Lady CoayiiKhjim.] 
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Anne Becket were also there. The King came in about 20 
minutes after 6, and dinner was served about half-past. 

Lady Bloomfield came in just before Lady Conyngham and 
Lady Eliz., and was, I thought, to all appearance on the same 
footing as heretofore. Sir B. himself came in after the King, 
and no one could [fail to] see in his quiet and reserved 
manner a difference from the kind oi factotum husUe in which 
we used to see him. 

The King was looking remarkably well and stout on his 
legs ; he went round the circle as usual. I thought — perhaps 
it was fancy — but I thought that his manner was somewhat 
more liasty than usual, and that he expressed himself to his 
family with more pettishness than I had ever seen, in public, 
or, I should rather say, in his circle, where he was always, to 
all persons and under all circumstances, particularly gracious. 
To-day he had quite the air of scolding Paget. 

Our dinner-party were the King, who sate between the 
two Ladies Conyngham, in the centre of one side; Lord 
Conyngham and Lady Anne Becket, at the upper end ; Lord 
Francis and Andrew Barnard at the other ; Bloomfield exactly 
opposite his Majesty, and Lady Bloomfield, Lords Lowther 
and St Helens, Sirs William Keppel, Charles Paget, Edmund 
Nagle and Hilgrove Turner, Col. Thornton, Mark Singleton 
and myself, rather too close, round the table. 

The dinner was, I think, rather shorter than usual. I 
thought the cuisine a shade inferior to what it used to be. 
The King made us all eat some roast wild boar from Hanover. 
It was very good, like pork with a game flavour ; lie asked 
me what I thought of it. I said it was to pork what pheasant 
was to fowl. "There I differ from you," said the King, 
" nothing is so good as a fowl ; if they were as scarce as 
pheasants, and pheasants as plenty as fowls, no one would eat 
a pheasant." 

When H.M. took a glass of wine with Lady C, he touched 
glasses with her in the old-fashioned way. 

I suppose I ought not to omit that she and Lady Eliz. were 
dressed in rich cashmeres; Lady C.'s a white^ and Lady 
E.'s a scarlet ; the wide borders of the shawls making the 
floimce of the gown. They are very costly, as Conyngham 
told us, but they make no great show, and are not, I think, 
very becoming. 

At dinner some conversation arose about the King's being 
expected to go to the play one of those evenings, and of the 
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manager's having announced it. He aeema a good deal 
iiniioyed ; he said that he had consented to give the poor man 
" his patronage, but that meant a hundred pounds and not hia 
company," Lady C. insisted that the public expected him ; 
that it would be a great disappointment ; that 10 guineas 
had been given for a box ; that whether by mistake or other- 
wise, the royal word was e^offed, and so forth. T)io King 
warmly denied the ciigagan^U and appealed to Bloomfield, 
who quietly and deterininately said, " I not only told him, 
but lorote to hiin that the King woiUd iiol go ; " but still 
the ladies iusisted, and at last Lady C. applied to Lord 
Francis, who said that the man had told him that he did not 
expect the King, " but nevertheless his placard gave out that 
the play was by command, and everybody expected the King, 
and tliat ten guineas had been given for a box," Tliis weut 
on for some time, the King still on the defensive, and appeal- 
ing to Bloomfield's statement. 

This brought him to the play at Calais, of which he gave 
us an account, enlivened by Sir Ed. Nagle's admiration of one 
of the opera dancers, who as Sir Ed. expressed it, " held her 
leg up squire with her sJumliter in a wonderful manner ; " but 
the beat of all was the King's mimicry of the old Due de la 
Ohatre, explaining to him that these actors and dancers at 
Calali were second-rate pertbrmers. ■ I never heard anything 
ao perfect in the way of imitation of voice, matter, and 
manner, aa his representation of the old mumbling Dnke. 

He talked of Tickell, the author of 'Anticipation,' and 
praised his talents Mglily." He said that Sheridan, his 
brother-in-law, was a little " refroidi " towards Tickell after 
the great success of ' Anticipation.' Tickell was in great 
distress and committed suicide by throwing himself out of a 
window of Ms apartments at Hampton Court ; the same Lord 
George Seymour now has : " the fall was so violent, that 
there was a hole a foot deep made by his head in the gravel 
walk." The King did not, he said, know much of Tickell, 
^Msrsonally, but if he had known he was in distress he would 
have, at least, saved him from the necessity of sucb a 
catastrophe. 

This led him to speak of ' Anticipation," which he did eon 
amore and quoted some of the speeches ; by the way, it was 

' [Richard Tickell, di«i in 1793. ' Aullciiiation ' appeared iu 177B. 
He wu B contdbutor tg the ' Bulliiul.'] 
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this which introduced the mention of Tickell. The Eling 
quoted from 'Anticipation' Lord Lansdowne's ridiculous 
quotation, and this brought on the rest of the conversation. 
Lady Conyngham had never read * Anticipation ; ' the King 
said he would have it looked out for her. The events and 
the piece were gone by, he said, but the wit and pleasantry 
of it never could fade. I, myself, doubt whether Lady C. 
will find either wit or pleasantry in it. She will read it like 
an old parliamentary debate. 

This led him to John Bull, which, he said, was the only 
thing in political writing which rivalled ' Anticipation ' and 
the ' Bolliad.' I admitted that BiUl had force and sometimes 
pleasantry, but that I thought Ji£ wanted taste, which the 
others possessed in an eminent d^ree ; the King would not 
agree in tliis, and went off into a dissertation on taste and 
genius. Very clever but rambling. He made some really 
just and critical distinctions, but then he, in some passages, 
involved himself to a degree to be hardly intelligibla 

He ended, however, by saying that neither Ae, nor his 
ministers, nor his parliament, nor his courts of justice all 
together, had done so much good as John Bull ; he stated 
this in a way which surprised me from its force and vehe- 
mence and, let me add, exaggeration. 

He then fell upon Judge Bayley, for his sentence on the 
editors of this paper,* and for his conduct at Nottingham two 
years ago. WTiereon, he said, they were obliged to recall 
him. The King now intimated that Lord Liverpool agreed 
that Bayley ought not to be left in the King's Bench, and 
that on an expected vacancy in the Exchequer, Bayley would 
be removed thither, where he could do much less mischief. 
Both Becket and I attempted to say a word in mitigation, 
but he would not hear a syllable ; indeed, I never saw His 
Majesty so very impatient of anything that looked like 
contradiction as he now was. 

In the b^inning of dinner he again alluded to my not 
having come down earlier, and was particularly kind in 
lamenting that I had not brought down '' that dear little girl 

* [The proprietors of the John Bull newspaper were defendants in three 
cases in 1821. First for a libel on Lady Jersey, when they obtained a 
verdict of not guilty on a technical point, and subsequently for libels on 
the Queen and on Alderman Waithman, in both of which cases they 
were cast in heavy damages.] 
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of mine" to Ma oMld'a ball last Monday. He was very 
good-natured and condescending on this topic, and desired 
me to tell the little girl how angry he was with nie on her 
account. 

When we had had our coffee we followed His Majesty, and 
found the company iucreaaed by old Lonl Eardley and Lady 
Say and Sele and her daughter, Lord and Lady Kaveuaworth 
and two daughters, Lady Ongley, Lady Wm. Bentinck, Prince 
Ladoria, Count St. Antonio's brother. Lord Newburgh and his 
brother, and some other young man whom I did not know 
(Lord Ongley, I believe) ; the King was at the forte piano 
with the two Misses Liddell, and sang with them " Life's a 
Bumper," " The Friar of Orders Grey," and two or three 
Italian trios. They are pretty girls and sing well. 

While all this niiiaic was going on. Lady C, and Lady 
Elizabeth sat apart. I thought tliat they did not much 
like it. 

Afterwards the King took Barnard's arm and walked about 
with him, treating bim with marked affection; after wliich 
he sat down to a card-table with Barnard and Lady C 
and played at 'patience the whole night. Blomfield, never 
spoken to nor taking any part in what was going forward, 
made a party of whist with Lords Conyngham and St. Helens, 
and Sir William. 

Tlie band was in the long gallery, and there, on a sofa, 
sat old Michael Kelly,* whom the King once went out to 
speak to. Bloomfield introduced me to the old man, who, but 
for his gout, would not look so old. About lialf-past eleven 
sandwiches were handed round, and the King wished us 
good night. 

He had for the last hour missed his snuff-box, and there 
was quite a tumult about it, and a search hiyh and lovi ; 
everywhere, in short, except in the King's own pocket; it 
was quite a scene in a farce, all the actors in it looking 
wonderfully grave. At lost, as the King was going away, 
after a vain hunt, which, as Lowther said, was like "hunt 
the slipper," he turned severely to Bloomfield and said, " re- 

* [Thill iocident is mentioned with great pride in Michael Kelly's 
memuirs, publiHhed in 1S26. Kelly was a well-known nnger and actor. 
At this period he suffered much from the gout, but, he «a,vs, " the chief 
and dearext comfort remaining to me in this life, is the pruud ce 
that I am honoured by the [mtrunagu of ray beloved monarch.'^ 
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member it must be found to-morrow," and this he repeated, 
even sternly. When he was out of hearing, I called out to 
Bloomfield, '' Bloomfield, which of the Ladies have the King*s 
box for this evening ? " This put us into good humour again, 
and in a quarter of an hour one of the pages came to tell 
us that the King had found the box lumself. The King 
would not say where, but we all knew from the page that 
it was, as I expected, in his own pocket. 

JtUy 12th. — I walked about town with Lady Anne Becket. 
There is quite an SmeiUe about the King's not going to the 
play ; I cannot guess how it will end, but I see it is very 
unlucky and indecent that the King's name should be used 
to swindle people to take play-house tickets. It is whis- 
pered that Lady C. had engaged to persuade the King 
to go, and that she will be mortified if she fails. Lady 
Anne, who sat near Lord C. at dinner yesterday, says 
that he whispered her, that Lady C. was going to pro- 
pose the King's going. " Oh," said his Lordship, " she will 
make him go:' 

The Beckets think that Lady C.'s favour is, if not on 
the decline, at least not at such a height as it has been. 
If it were what it was a year ago, they think that the King 
would not have hesitated to have gone to this play. I do 
not think much of this circumstance, but I think there may 
be some reason for their notion that the fever of affection is 
gone by. Nous verrons. Lady Anne told me of a little pas- 
sage at dinner yesterday which I had not observed. The 
King was recommending some kind of toddy, or negus, as 
being very good. Becket said heedlessly, " yes, sir, there 
can be no doubt of its being good, for it was introduced 
here aiout four years ago and it has held its ground^ Lady 
Anne says that Lady C. gave Becket an angry scowl for 
thus celebrating the glories of the last reign. 

I am surprised to find the Eoyal Chapels in the Lord 
Steward's department. Lord Conyngham, to whom I ex- 
pressed my wonder, says it is because the choir must eat, 
and that as he furnishes the table for the singing men, they 
and the chapels are " de son ressort." The reason does not 
seem satisfactory; for all men eat as well as the singing 
men, yet all things are not in the kitchen department. 
However it may be, Conyngham was all day busy in pre- 
paring the new Chapel for to-morrow's service. It is only 
fitted up in a very temporary manner, and even its more 
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permanent omanieiits are plain even to a fault. The ceiling, 
for instance, has not one bit of stucco, except a paltry little 
rose for the screw that is to hold the lustre. Their chief 
care seems to be how to make and to keep it warm enough. 
Two great fire-places in tlie body of the room and a Russian 
stove in the King's own tribune seemed not enough ; but in 
the midst of all their debates and consultations I happened 
to ask to what heat they had brought it; and lo! there was 
jio thenuometer, nor had they thought of measuring the heat 
thiit way. 

Wliat an atmosphere the King lives in! He never, since 
he has been at Brighton, has left his own room, except to 
walk across at half-past three or four to Lady C.'s house, 
and at six to walk back, he then dresses and comes down to 
dinner, and that is the whole of his air and exercise. By-the- 
bye. all the world, if they chose, might see this daily visit ; 
for the King goes out at the south gate of the inclosure and 
has a few ytuiis of the common street to walk to reach the 
steps of Lady C.'s house. 

Dinner to-day was half an hour later than usual; the 
King, it seemed afterwards, was trying on some new coats, 
and he had sent for Sir Edmund Nagle to give him one in 
which His Majesty did not feel uncomfortable. The King 
amused himself with Nagle's attributing this " trouvaille " to 
his being a well-made man, but while His Majesty laughed at 
Nagle'a pretence, Ae took care to let us know how ridiculously 
ill the coat fitted Nagle ; and Nagle who blunders " certi 
ratione modoque," paid his court by sending the coat, which, 
he said, fitted him so well, to London to be altered. 

At dinner the King quoted one of Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams's odes." He attributed too much of the darkness of 
Sir Charles's latter life to his poltroonery as to Hussey ; in 
fact, the most brilliant part of his public life was after that 
scandal. They now began to talk of Lady Hervey's letters, 
and I owned to the King that I was the editor of them,t 

" [Sir ChaB. Hanbury WiliiamB (1709-1759) wrote ui insulting poem 
called ' The Conquered Duchess,' addrossed Ui his friend Mr. Fox, on the 
niarriagu of Che Ducheiis of Uancheetcr with Mr. HuBsey, an IrightDBD. 
Sir C. H. WiliiamB, whose courage wm not equal tu his wit, fled into 
Wales to avoid a hovtilc meeting with Huseey, and was glad to leave the 
country and accept ihe office of Envoy at Dresden in 1746. For an 
Kcount of hJH puemB see QaarUrly Jteeiau, xxviii. 46.] 

t [Sit svi->-<i, p. 185.] 
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00 far as adding a short life of her Ladyship and a few 
notes, in one or two of which I said His Majesty would 
see that I had ventured to use some anecdotal information 
which I had heretofore received from him. He was very 
gracious on this point, and said that if I had consulted 
him and let him into my secret, he would have afforded me 
still more. He was, he said, a great reservoir of anecdote, for 
he had lived not only with all the eminent persons of the last 
fifty years, but he had had an early acquaintance with several 
eminent persons of the preceding half century. 

He spoke very highly of Mr. Bayle Walsingham, the son 
of Sir C. Hanbury's second daughter. He said he had more 
wit and talents, and as much good sense and good nature as 
any man he ever had known, and if he had not died early 
would have been one of the most considerable men that 
England had produced. 

Our dinner party had been the same as the day before, 
minus the Beckets ; they were now in the saloon with Lord 
and Lady Ravensworth and the two musical daughters, and 
Knyvett, Sale, and Hawes, with two of the boys of the Chapel 
Eoyal, and the sub-dean Mr. Holmes. These latter ones came 
to sing in the Chapel to-morrow, so the King takes advantage 
of their being here to have a musical night. He never left 
the pianoforte ; he sang in ' Glorious ApoUo,' ' Mighty Con- 
queror/ 'Lord Momington's Waterfall' (encored), 'Non 
nobis, Domine,' and several other glees and catches. His 
voice, a bass, is not good, and he does not sing so much from 
the notes as from recollection. He is, therefore, as a musician 
merely, far from good, but he gave, I think, the force, gaiety, 
and spirit of the glees in a superior style to the professional 
men. Attwood was at the instrument. 

The two Misses Liddell also joined in the concert, and old 
Michael Kelly was wheeled in, in a gouty chair, and sang the 
solo of " Sleep you or wake you," with aU the force of a broken 
voice, in which, however, tliere were the remains of better 
than the other men could now produce. 

Lady Conyngham and Lady Elizabeth did not conceal their 
dissatisfaction at all this music, and particularly at the 
Liddells. Lady Elizabeth asked me what title Mr. Ej[iyvett, 
the singer, claimed. I told her. " I suppose," said she, " he 
begins to hope to get it now that he sees that one musical 
family has got the peerage." 

The King, indeed, left his music but one moment the whole, 
evening, and we had the unmusical ladies all to ourselves. 
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At six o'clock I heard that the King hod sent to have the 
firt! lighted in his box at the play-house ; so that I auBpected 
that Lady C. had accompliBhed her object. However, His 
Majesty did not go, and the Conyngham and BloomGeld 
chiidren and their governesses filled the box. Lowther, 
Bloomfield, and one or two others looked in ; tlie audience was 
very loyal, and, I was told, applauded Bloomfield. 

The King expressed great satisfaction at Lord Wellesley's 
conduct in Ireland. He told us that Lord Wellealey on 
accepting the office, had made a kind of apology for hi3 former 
seceasion and expressed his gratitude to the King for re- 
admitting him into favour and his devotion to his service ; 
" in short," said the King, " I could not help exclaiming to 
him, ' Kichabd's hiinsdf aijain.' " 



Mr. CroktT to Sir B. Blovmfwld. Extract. 

May 2illL, 1822. 
I suppose you have heard about the tracasscries on the 
subject of the Irish hall. It was sillily mismanaged, and 
almost became a crying scandal. The Duchess of Richmond 
and Lady Hertford,' I hear, set the thing afoot, and named a 
committee. Lady Conyngham (and in her situation I do not 
think she could have done more or less) sent to beg her name 
might be added to the list. This the other ladies were ho 
ill-judging as to refuse. The consequence was, that the King 
interfered witli tlie Duke of York, stopped the first ball, and 
patronized another, which is to take place to-morrow, under 
the auspices of a new set of ladies, tliat is, the old set, with 
the omission of the Duchess of Eichniond and Lady Hertford, 
and tlie addition of Lady Conyngham. The young men who 
are the managers of the ball are doing a very foolish and I 
think indecent thing, they are going to introduce tlie opera- 
girls to dance quadrilles, in other words, as part of the com- 
pany at tlie baU, and lest ttiis should not be indecent enough 
each happy man selects his fair one, and furnishes her, at his 
own expense, with a dress for the occasion. Yarmouth tricks 
out Roland ; Lowther, I believe, Varenne ; JTl'e, of course, 
Noblet, and perhaps in his magnificence, Mercandotti. 

" [The mother of tho Lord Tarmouth who became, as previously stated, 
Murqtiis of Hertford in thia year. There was an old xcandal afloat about 
ihi: rcUtiou^ between this I.at!y Ucrtfurd aud the King.] 
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To Sir B. Bloomfidd. Extract. 

June 21st, 1822. 

I was last night with my little girl at a child's ball at 
Carlton House. We arrived at the appointed moment (half- 
past eight) and in two seconds after (there not being a dozen 
people in the room) His Majesty entered, accompanied by 
Sir William Knighton, who, I presume, had dined with him, 
and dined alone, as they came in par les derrieres, and there 
was no other attendant. The King was gracious, as usual, 
and appeared in excellent health and spirits, and much 
amused with the children. He walked about, except for 
about an hour and a half that he sat in the conservatory with 
Lady Conyngham and Madame de Lieven, while the children 
danced before him and the company stood around him. There 
was no chiichoterie, like what we have formerly seen. 
Lady Conyngham took little interest in the arrangement of 
the ball, and Lady Elizabeth none at all. Graves and Lady 
Morley were master and mistress of the ceremony. The 
company was not numerous, and as usual rather a preponder- 
ance of Whigs and Whiggesses, Dukes of Devon and Portland, 
the latter in a fiUl dress of deep mourning, every one else 
being in frocks, looked quizzical even beyond Bentinck 
uncouthness. Lord Lansdowne, the Jerseys, Cowpers, 
Gwydyrs, Morpeths, Harrowbys, Bathursts, Morleys, Gren- 
villes, Maryboroughs, Cholmondeleys, were, I think, all of 
note, except the Court itself, in which I include the Duke 
and Duchess of Wellington. The King retired as soon as he 
had seen them all at supper, which was about a quarter past 
twelve. Knighton s'Sdipsa very early ; indeed he walked in 
with the King and walked out again, without, I think, 
speaking to any one. I ought not to have omitted the Prin- 
cess Augusta, and the Duchess of Kent and her daughter ; 
the latter danced all night, and the royal ladies seemed to be 
in high good humour, though they held their court apart. 

They have talked about gout in the elbow, but there is no 
such thing. Paget saw him this morning in bed, in the old 
style, with his papers, &c., about ; but, what is not quite in 
the old style, Frank Conyngham was in attendance en robe 
de chambre. This is being Master of the Kobes with a 
vengeance! F. C. is a good-natured, well-meaning young 
fellow, and the King is as fond of him as if he were his 
son — ^probably a good deal more so ; for kings are not the 
fondest fathers in the world, nor heirs apparent the most 
dutiful sons. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

1823-i. 

A new Olttb for Uterary Men and ArtietB — Mr. Croker'B oriEiual Plans— 
Eatftblishment of the " AtheoBBiiin " — LiniiUlions as to Membcrahi|i 
— Letters from Sir Hnniphry Davy and Mr. Jokyll — Mr. Croker's 
'Advice to the Architect — Imprisonment of Theodore Hook — 
Mr, Croker's Exertions in his Behalf— Gratitude of Mr, Hook'a 
Family— Benjamin Haydon— A Practical Suggestion— Mr. Babhage'a 
Calculating Machine— Tlio Kinii's Healih— The Duke of Clarence — 
Mr. Canning's Iriah Tour in 1824 — Political SpceulationB of the Day 
— Indictment of O'Connell — Lord Liverpool and Mr. Crofcer on Horace 
Walpolo— Proposal to hring Cleopatra'a Needle on a Haft, ia Tow— 
ChorcL and State. 

A PROJECT had long been in Mr. Croker's mind which he 
now endeavoured to bring into some practical shape. This 
waa the foundation of a, club especially designed for men of 
letters and artists. " I thought of it," he saya, in a note 
written on the margin of a biographical sketch before referred 
to, " because the University Club, the Travellers', the United 
Service, and other such cIuIjs, had superseded and destroyed 
the old cofTee-houses, and I considered that literary men and 
artists required a place of rendezvous also. Many have got 
in who would have been more eligible for other clubs, but 
still the predominant character of the club is literary." 
Having once thoroughly understood what he meant to do, he 
lost no time in settin<r about doing it. The firat person 
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whom he approached on the subject was Sir Humphry Davy, 
then the President of the Eoyal Society. "We must lay 
down clearly and positively as our first rule," he wrote,* 
" that no one shall be eligible except gentlemen who have 
either published some literary or professional work, or 
a paper in the ' Philosophical Transactions ' ; members of 
the Eoyal Academy; Trustees (not official) of the British 
Museum ; hereditary and life governors of the British Insti- 
tution. The latter will open our doors to the patrons of the 
arts. I do not see any other classes which could be admit- 
ted, unless bishops and judges, who are ^ar Stat literary men, 
although they may not have published any work." He went 
on to suggest the appointment of a Committee to invite 
certain gentlemen to join the club, and he proposed that 
there should be an entrance fee of ten guineas, and an annual 
subscription of five, "which would enable us to provide 
a tolerable house until we grow rich enough to build one." 

Such was the origin of the " Athenaeum " Club, an institu- 
tion in which Mr. Croker took the greatest interest down to 
the last day of his life, and which he had the satisfaction 
of seeing reach a height of prosperity and distinction he 
could scarcely have anticipated in 1823. No doubt the 
express object of the club, as defined in Mr. Croker's words, 
and in the declaration which is stUl prefixed to the rules, 
has been found capable of considerable expansion; but if 
the " Athenaeum " is no longer a purely literary and suiistic 
association, it remains, what it has always been, one of the 
most famous clubs in the world. Its excellent library would 
alone cause admission to it to be much sought after and 
highly valued. It is understood, indeed, that so great is the 
throng of applicants for membership, that an interval of 
nearly twenty years has now to elapse between the entry 

• Novcml)er 23rd, 1823. 
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of a candidate's name in the books and the decision of hia 
fate at the ballot-box. But even from the first, the honour 
of belonging to the " AthenEeum " was much coveted. 
Among Mr. Croker's papers there are scores of letters 
desiring his support for various candidates, and it ia evi- 
dent from his answers to some of them that he was very 
chary about promising this support. He selected the ori- 
ginal Committee, and it does not appear that his first plan 
was materially altered, although perhaps it was somewhat 
extended, by the suggestions of those whose co-operation 
he invited. Sir Humphry Davy took up the idea with 
enthusiasm, and it will be seen that he recommended the 
admission of Members of Parliament, for a reason which 
must strike many legislators of the present day as rather 
quaint, namely, that their duties could not properly be 
performed without " a competent knowledge of literature." 

Sir ITumphry Davy to Mr. Crokcr. 

November 23^1, 1623. 

My dear Sir, 

We should lose no time in drawing up the " Prospectus." 
I think members of the Royal and Antiquarian Society, and 
of tlie Linnean, ought to be admitted by ballot ; for my idea 
is that it should be a scientific as well as a literary club. 
Lord Aberdeen, with whom I have had a good deal of 
conversation on the subject, has taken it up warmly. 

I know already more than 100 persons who wish to belong 
to it, and many, most of their names will be attractive — 
Mr. Hebor and Mr. Hallam, Mr. Colebrooke, Dr. Young, 
Mr. Chantrey, Mr. Hatchett, Mr. Brande, Mr. Herschel, and 
a number of other men of science, will give their names. 

When 1 talked to Lord Spencer on the subject, he did not 
seem to take an interest in it ; and Dr. Wollaston says he is 
not a man of clubs. But we are certain of success. The 
difficulty will be in a short name, and one not liable to any 
Shandean objections. We can talk of this when I have tlie 
pleasure of seeing you to-morrow. 
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I do not think it would be going too far to make members 
of the corporate scientific and literary bodies eligible by 
ballot I see no reason for excluding Judges, Bishops, and 
Members of both Houses, none of whom can perform their 
high duties without a competent knowledge of literatura 

Very sincerely yours, 

H. Davt. 

In less than a month, Mr. Croker had provided the club 
with a name, had produced a prospectus, and had circulated 
it among the persons whom he desired to bring together. He 
objected to the reception of one gentleman as a member, on 
the groimd that he was " so notorious a bore ;" but this 
principle, like the rul6 relating to authors and artists, may 
possibly have been found difficult of rigid application since 
the early days of the club. Mr. Croker also writes, on the 
9th of February, 1824 : " I have ventured to add Lord Pal- 
merston's name ; he is a patron of the arts, and to my know- 
ledge a person of literary powers." A letter from Mr. Jekyll 
seems to show that when Mr. Croker was absent from any of 
the Committee meetings, not a great deal of business was done : 

Mr, Croker to Sir Humphry Davy, 

December 13th, 1823. 

Dear Sib Humphry, 

I enclose you a few prospectuses of our new Club. I have 
written the names that I should wish to see of the Com- 
mittee. In all cases fotmders, as you and I are, must decide 
who are to be on the Committee ; and this is a matter of so 
great ultimate importance that I would beg of you not to 
decide on any new name without a consultation. My 
experience in these matters is considerable, and I assure you 
that all depends on having a Committee with a great many 
good names and Q,few working Jiands, 

I am going out of town for one week, but your list of 
Committee-men may be sent to the Admiralty, and it will 
reach me in time. I have applied to no one but to Lord 
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Lansdowiie, Sir Waltei- Scott, and Thomas Moore. I wiflli 
you would apply to. any persons who are in my Iwt whom 
you may know ; but to avoid mistakes, I sliall not apply to 
anybody else till I hear from you. My list contains about 
twenty-eight names ; the Committee should be of about 
thirty-six ; and we should have four or five practical and 
practicable people who would attend and help the business. 
Perhaps a few more artists and a musician should he on the 
Committee ; and what do you say to Charles Kemble ? 
I shall be at home till four. 

Yours ever, 



J, W. C. 



Mr. Jekyll to Mr. Crokcr. 



Spring Gardwis, Wodtiesday, April 28lli. [1924.] 
DE.vjt Croker, 

We did as much yesterday at the Committee as could be 
done in the absence of such a primum mobile b& yourself. 
Elections and nominations were expedited. We have now, 
I ahoidd think, 380 members, and above 100 invitations 
remain unanswered. Verging so closely on our 400, we 
suspended 50 invitations suggested by a list sent in by 
Heber, and containing many eligible names. 

Saturday next, many of ua dine with the Royal Acade- 
micians, so the Committee will meet again on Monday, 
May 3rd. 

If our candidates overflow, Davy said the Society might 
extend its numbers to COO. 

Burton said the house might be ready in a fortnight. By 
Heber's direction ChaM sent in a wine estimate. Wine and 
servants seem at present the principal desiderata ; and except 
yourself, I think we have no active member for those details. 
Chalie's wines are high priced. If you desire to inspect his 
paper before Monday, I will send it to you. 

Yours ever, 

Joseph .Jekyll. 



Tlie memliers met at first in temporary fjuartcrs. but by 
tlie month of October, 1824, the new clnb seems tg have 
VOL. L s 
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been pretty well established.* Mr. Croker is able to report 
of it to Lord Hertford that " it is said to shine in Irish stews 
and pancakes." From that time the reputation of the club 
steadily increased, and many of the most famous names in 
literature and art have been inscribed upon its roll of 
members. While the permanent building was in course of 
construction, Mr. Croker continued to watch vigilantly over 
the interests of the members, as may be seen from the 
following letter — one of many — to the architect. 

Mr. Crok^ to Mr, Decimus Burton. 

August 12th, 1829. 

My dear Mr. Burton, 

Excuse the liberty I take — ^prompted entirely by my 
regard for you — of requesting your serious attention to the 
excess of the expenses of the Athenjeum over the estimates. 
You are a yoxmg man, just making your way in your 
profession. You have many rivals, and, I dare say, a few 
whom I might almost call enemies, lliey will all watch 
with critical care your proceedings in this your first great 
work in town ; and I need hardly tell you that in public 
opinion the worst character an architect can get is that he 
exceeds his estimates. All the excess may be not only 
excusoMe, but proper and right to have been incurred; but 
the world will not enter into details, and you will be gene- 
rally spoken of by the thousand mouths of the Athenaeum, 
and by the ten thousand mouths that will echo them, as 
*' one who exceeds his estimates " — a reputation, I repeat, the 
most likely of all others to be injurious to a young architect. 

I therefore implore you to exert all your ingenuity and 
influence in curtailing all possible expenses, not merely for 
the Club's sake, but for your own. 

Yours truly, 

J. W. C. 

* The club, when opened, cousisted of 50G members, of whom one 
only, Mr. John Lettsom Elliot, still survives. (1884.) 
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There were two other mattera in which Mr. Croker exerted 
himself at this period— one was an attempt to extricate 
Theodore Hook from the difflcultiea in which he had become 
entangled ; tlie other was an earnest effort to turn EenjamiTi 
Haydon, the painter, from the course upon which he had 
entered, and which ended in tlie tragedy of 1846. With 
regard to Theodore Hook, it need only be said briefly that 
he was arrested in 1823 for a debt of 12,000?. due to the 
Government on account of defalcations which had been 
discovered in his accoiuits as Treasurer and Accountant- 
Geneml of tlie Mauritius. A part at least of these defolcationg 
seems to have been owing to the misconduct of a person 
employed by Mr. Hook. The system of filling oElices of 
this kind by deputy was not a great success, either in 
Hook's hands or Tliomaa Moore's. Both appealed to Mr. 
Croker for advice or help, and neither went to him in vain. 
Throughout his life, indeed, Theodore Hook was indebted for 
a thousand acts of kindness to Mr, Croker. He lent liim 
money ; he induced others to subscribe for the relief of his 
necessities ; the brilliant humourist repaired to him in 
trouble, as a weak nature will always fly, if it can, to a 
strong one. Mr, Croker has been accuseil of ill-nature, but 
liis good-natured acts seem to have exposed him to more mali- 
cious misrepresentation than those of the other kind. One 
of his most recent assailants, who declares that Mr. Croker's 
" chief pleasure in life " was " to cause mental suffering to 
bis fellows," inainnates that he was gnilty of some unkindnesa 
towards Hook's family. The fact is that but for Mr. Croker, 
Hook's family would very often have been in a sorrowful 
plight. The following is one of the appeals wliich he maiK' 
for Hook at this jieriod : — 
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Mr. Croker to Mr. B, IfUshingUm,* Extract. 

January 2nd, 1823. 

Dear LusHiNGTOiJ, 

Head the enclosed note.t 

Excuse this trouble, for I assure you I am as unwilling aa 
possible to give it you, but common charity and compassion 
obliged me to endeavour to do something for a poor persecuted 
fellow, whom I believe to be quite innocent of the charge 
made against him, and whom it is sought to punish for 
other reasons — to be sure, as he says, when it is recollected 
how other and greater defaulters have been treated, he does 
seem to receive severe measure. I well know that it 
cannot be helped. I well know that the Treasury 
dare not do for him what they would do for a Whig, 
and I am aware of the delicacy of your position, but as I 
believe in my soul that he is persecuted because he is sus- 
pected of being the writer of ' John Bull,' that alone is with 
me a sufficient motive to do all I can to defeat the imjust 
persecution. K you are in town pray let me see you on 
Friday or Saturday, if not write me a Ime. 

Yours, 
J. W.C. 

The appeal was at this time unsuccessful ; but, as we shall 
see, Mr. Croker never desisted from his kindly interference 
until he had rescued Theodore Hook from gaol. Some years 
afterwards, when he was in one of the financial straits which 
were of periodical occurrence in his afifairs, Mr. Croker again 
hastened to assist him. These were among the incidents 
which writers who complain of Mr. Croker's " asperity " have 
been pleased to torture into evidences of his mean and 
envious spirit Not thus, apparently, were they regarded by 
Mr. Hook or his family. 

* [One of the Secretaries to the Treasury.] 
t [Letter from Theodore Hook.] 
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From the Rev. }V. F. Hook ' to Mr. Croker. 



My deak Sib, 



VicarngG, Leod^ August 2Tth, 1841, 



Although you have been duly informed of my poor uncle 
Theodore's death, I canuot refrain, as the eldest of hia sur- 
viving relatives, from writLng to you to say that I remember 
with gratitude that be waa indebted to you for almost every- 
thing in life. When he was under circumstances of the 
deepest depression, you were the person who helped him ; 
and when aU the world waa frowning upon him, in you he 
found a patron and a triend. Many years liave passed since 
these things occurred, but my grateful admiration of your 
conduct waa strongly excited in my youth, and I have not 
foi^otten those feelings now that I am past my meridian. 
Your name is sometimes remembered in my prayers as the 
benefactor of one most dear to me. 

Although of late years my uncle slirunk from our society, 
still I am sure he laved me, and I know he loved you ; and 
you will be glad to hear that he died penitent and praying. 
I hope, I think, he was awakened. My very dear brother 
acte(l with the pious wisdom of a most judicious Divine, and 
perhaps my uncle listened to him the more readily, as he is 
a layman. 

If you would like to road the affecting details of hi'* last 
days, 1 will forward to you the confidential letters of my 
brother to me. With kindest respects to Mrs. Croker, 

I remain, my deiir Sir, 

Your grateful friend and servant, 

W. F. Hook. 



With reference to Haydon, it is clear, from the correspond- 
ence, that the untbitunate artist had written to Mr. Croker 
in reference to his peculiar craze of " historical painting," 
and in reply he received a letter suggesting the important 
tiuestion whether it might not be possible that he was on the 
wrong tack altogether? No one can now doubt that it 

' [AfU-rwardB tbo wull-knowu Du»n (i( CLIolnwlw.] 
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would have been well for Haydon if he had pondered this 
more carefully. 

Mr. Croker to Benjamin Haydon. 

July 7th, 1823. 

Sib, 

I r^ret that your opinion of the relative value of portrait 
and poetical painting seems to differ so much from mine, and 
I regret it the more because I fear that your diflficulties may 
in some degree be owing to the view you have taken of this 
subject. But it would be an idle waste of time to enter into 
a discussion of who may be right or wrong. One thing 
we should probably be all agreed in, that the excellent in 
any class of the fine arts is better than mediocrity in any 
other, and that a Dutch kitchen from the hand of Teniers is 
in every respect preferable to a whole Olympus of the Gods 
and Goddesses of Verrio. I therefore candidly confess that I 
think you would do well to consider whether it be not 
possible that the neglect of historical painting may in some 
instances arise from the failure of the artists Qiemselves, and 
whether in aspiring after objects which they consider of more 
dignity young men do not often neglect the (humbler in their 
opinion, though not in mine) walks in which they might have 
attained a respectable degree of success. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

J. W. C. 

While dealing with the correspondence of this character, it 
may be as well to introduce here a couple of letters concern- 
ing a mechanical device of which a good deal was heard some 
years ago, but which never answered to the expectations that 
were formed of it — Babbage's " Calculating Machine." 

Mr. Peel to Mr. Croker. 

Whitehall, March 8th, 1823. 

My dear Crokei;, 

You recollect that a very worthy seafaring man declared 
that he had boon intimate in his youth witli Gulliver, and 
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that lie resided {I believe) in the iieighbourliood of Blackwall. 
Davies Gilbert has produced another man who seems to be 
able to vouch at least for Laputa. Gilbert proposes that I 
should refer the enclosed to the Council of the Eoyal Society, 
with the view of tJieir making such a report as shall induce 
the House of Commons to construct at the public charge a 
scientific automaton, which, if it can calculate what Mr, 
Babbage says it can, may be employed to the destraction of 
Hume. I presume you must at the Admimlty have heard of 
this proposal — 

" Aut bas: in vestros fiibricntu cat machinft muroa, 
Aut aliquiH lat«t error." 

1 should like a little previous consideration before I 
move in a tliin house of coimtry gentlemen, a large vote for 
the creation of a wooden man to calculate tables from the 
formula a.''+x+41. I fancy Lethbridge's face on being called 
on to contribute. 

Ever affectionately, 

Rob. Peel. 

Mr. Crokcr to Mr. Ptd. 

March 2lGt, 1823. 

My deab Peel, 
Mr. Babble's invention is at first sight incredible, but if 
you will recollect those little numeral locks which one has seen 
in France, in which a series of numbers are written on a suc- 
cession of wheels, you will have some idea of the first prin- 
ciples of this macliine, which is very curious and ingenious, 
and whiuh not only will calculate all regular aeries, but also 
arranges the types for printing all the figures. At present 
indeed it is a matter more of curicsity than use, and I believe 
Some good judges doubt whether it ever can be of any. But 
when I consider what lias been already done by what weri 
called Najiier's bones and Gunter's scale, and tlic infinite anc 
undiscovered variety of what may be called tlie Tiuxhanica 
jxnuers of numbers, I cannot but admit the possibility, naj 
the probability, that important consequences may be ulti- 
mately derived from Mr. Babbage'a principle. Aa to Mr. 
Gilbert's proposition of having a new machine constructed, I 
am rather inclined (with detercnce to his very superior 
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judgment in such matters) to doubt whether that would be 
the most useful application of public money towards this 
object at present 

I apprehend that Mr. Babbage's present machine, which 
however I have not seen, answers the purposes which it is 
intended for sufficiently well, and I rather think that a sum 
of money given to Mr. Babbage to reward his ingenuity, 
encourage his zeal, and repay his expenses would tend 
eventually to the perfection of his machine. It was pro- 
posed at the Board of Longitude to give him 500/. out of 
the sum placed at our disposal for the reward of inventions 
tending to facilitate the ascertaining the Longitude. But the 
Board doubted that the invention was likely to be practically 
useful to a degree to justif|r a grant of this nature. 

I think you can have no difficulty in referring the matter 
to the Council of the Eoyal Society (of which, although 
unworthy, I have the honour to be one), which by the assist- 
ance of its scientific members will give you the best opinion 
as to the value of the invention, and when that is obtained, it 
may be considered whether another machine should be made 
at the public expense, or whether Mr. Babbage should receive 
a reward either from Parliament or the Board of Longitude. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. W. C. 

It is now necessary to compile a selection from the general 
correspondence of these two years. 

Mr, Croker to Sir B. Bloomjidd, Extrax^ts. 

March 2l8t, 1823. 

My deab Bloomfield, 

The King has had two or three relapses of gout and is, I 
hear, much weakened by them — naturally — but as he told 
me, laughingly, eleven years ago at Brighton that he was 
going down hill fust, such repeated attacks cannot but alarm 
those who love him, as we do. I believe his intSricur is very 
comfortable ; he sees fewer strangers than ever, and even 
of old friends, those only who are about liim. 

The Duke of Clarence, you see, is Greneral of the Marines, 
£5 per diem, but as he had a half pay of £3 per diem as 
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Admiral of the Fleut, which is not receivable with the full 
pay of the Marines, he gets hut £700 a year hy the change, 
I douht whether he was aware uf this. If he expected to 
have the whole £8 per diem it will be a great disappointment. 
His E.H.'s chance of being King begins to mend — do you 
remember my little discussion with him at Brighton eight 
years ago, when he told me that when hv- became King, / 
shoiUd not be Secretary of the Admiralty ? I told him "a 
bird in the hand was worth two in the bush." He had just 
before told me that he would in that event declare himself 
Lord High Admiral, aud asked me " what objection I coiJd 
start to that." I replied, with a low bow, " none ; tliat there 
was a case in point— James II. had done the same." This 
was a little bold, to say no worse, on my part, but he 
had been, for half an hour before, giving me provocation 
beyond all endurance, such as abusing Lord Melvifle, Sir Geo, 
Hope, and the rest of the Board, and though I begged of him 
to recollect my situation with them and spare me the mortifi- 
cation of hearing such attacks made on my friends and 
colleagues, lie went on with stiU more violence. By the time 
he comes to be King, however, he will be a good deal mora 
quiet and reaaonable than he was eight years ago. 

I must take a scrap of paper to tell you a joke attributed 
til the King, and I think a good one. You know Wm, I'eel 
married Liidy Jam. Moore, and his younger brother has lately 
married Leuly Jane Lennox. " The Peels," said H,M., " have 
still a hankering after the Jennies." 



Mr. Croker to Sir B. Blo<mJiM. 

May lOtli, 1824, 

I'olitics look fair and smooth ; but the old knowing 
ones mutter something about " iijnes mppositos dncri doliiso." 
Their hints lead one to think that they suspect Canning 
of a design to get rid of some of his colleagues, and 
they dwell upon the compliments bandied backwards 
and forwards between him and the Opposition. Such 
a suspicion is, of itself, likely to accomplish its own 
prophecy, and although I am slow to believe the existence 
of intrigues, I think it not unlikely that if anything was to 
induce Lord Liverpool to retire we should have what is 
vulgarly called a blow-up, and Lord Liverpool is certainly 
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far from well. His pulse is so low as 50 and they cannot 
raise it, and this state, even if it has no worse eflTect, must, if 
it lasts, incapacitate him from exertion of any kind. If he 
were to go now, I think the King would be inclined to send 
for the Duke of Wellington ; but he, too, is far from well — 
he looks very ill, and really before the recess looked extremely 
ill, withering and drying up ; but he is better. In any case, 
however, no doubt Canning would try for the first place, and 
it is not impossible that Lord Lansdowne, Mackintosh, and the 
more moderate part of the Opposition, might join him ; but 
that could only be on a resolution to carry the Catholic 
question, and what the effect of such a coalition for such a 
purpose might be who can tell ? Canning's going to Lord 
Mayor Waithman's dinner excited a good deal of surprise in 
the world, but still more in the Ministerial circles who knew 
that the Cabinet had come to an understanding not to go. 
This event was rendered more important by Waithman's not 
being invited to Peel's birthday dinner, which took place 
some time after. As Lord Mayors have been, I understand, 
invariably invited by the Home Secretary on such occasions, 
the omission, following Mr. Canning's visit to the Mansion 
House, was supposed to be a strong and not a well-judged 
expression of Mr. Peel's dissent from the conduct of his 
coUeague, and I, for one, was not a little surprised at it 
But I have since heard that although the fact proves a 
difference of opinion, it does so in a way which nobody 
suspected. It turns out that Peel's resolution to exclude 
Waithman was taken and commxmicated to his colleagues 
before the dinner at the Mansion House, and it is surmised 
that this determined Canning to go to the dinner whither he 
might not otherwise have gone. This dessovs des cartes is not 
known, or at least has attracted no attention, and it was 
probably some disapprobation of Peel's exclusion which 
induced Lord Liverpool to authorize Canning to say that he 
would also have dined at the Mansion House had he been in 
town — certain it is that Lord Liverpool had previously deter- 
mined with the rest of the Cabinet not to attend.* 

♦ [The King wrote to the Duke of Wellington, May 1, 1824, with 
reference to these incidents : " The public life of the individual filling the 
office of the chief magistrate of the City of London has l)een marked by 
a series of insults to the Government, to the monarchy, and, alx)ve all, 
personally to the King himselt," &c. &c. Wellington Dcsp., N. S., ii. 261.] 
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To tlieae circumstances are to be added Canning's uncalled 
for eulogy on Sir Robert Wilson in his speecli on the Spnnish 
question, and several other panegyrics pronounced by him on 
individuals of the Opposition which were repaid by the 
Opposition in the same coin — all this is indicative of any- 
thing hut cordiality amongst the Ministers, and tlieir union 
is, in my opinion, precarious. Canning has never been 
averse to coalitions of this nature — he has twice or thrice been 
on the point of junctions with the Opposition ; but whenever 
he accomplishes such an imion he will lind, if I am not much 
mbtaken, not strength but weakness. The public never has 
liked these combinations, and Canning has (whether justly 
or not) a character for intrigue and insincerity which will 
expose whatever he does to peculiar suspicion. In all this I 
give you no opinion of my own, but I lay before you the 
data on which yoii may form yours ; and, situated as you are, 
these visions, if even visions they be, cannot fail to be inte- 
resting to you. Perhaps, so variable is the political sky, that 
my next lett«r may tell you that all these clouds are 
dissipated and that some imexpected tornado lias sprung up 
from another quarter of the heavens. 

You will see in the papers a story of Lord Londonderry's 
having fought Battier, but the papers have not the whole 
truth.* After Battier tiad declared himself satisfied, Hardinge 
addressed him and said, " now that you are satisfied, I am 
desired by Lord Londonderry to say that your published 
letters contain two falsehoods, and his lordship ia here ready 
to support that assertion." After some hemming and hawing, 
Mr. Battier declared that he was still satisfied, and with this 
exquisite satisfaction left the ground. To sum up the whole, 
it seems that when Sir Henry Hardinge wanted to find Mr. 
Battier to arrange the final meeting he was obliged to follow 
him to the ' Swan with two Necks ' in Lad Lane, where this 
worthy lodged. 

Canning was now beginning to be regarded with distrust 
by his old political associates, and his visit to Ireland, in 
September, 1824, was made the occasion of a thousand 

* [The Marquis uS Lciadtiadcny hod aucceodod his half-brDlhcr, tlic late 
Fnroiga Becrotary. In cuowxiucncc uf same dispute in the mcsB-room iu 
Dublin in Nov. 1823, ho Tought a duel with Licul«iiant Dntlier. Sec 
• Wollington DcBpfttchcs,' S. S., ii. 247. 265, sej.] 
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conjectures. Some supposed that he had gone there to 
concert measures with the Roman Catholic leaders; others 
that he was preparing himself for a dissolution of PaTlia* 
ment. He was rising so rapidly in the public favour that 
all his acts were watched, and whether deservedly or not, 
many of them were watched \d\h suspicion. Mr. Croker, 
however, never believed that the visit to Ireland was 
anything more than a pleasure trip. " It is Canning's 
misfortime," he wrote to Mr, Goulbum, in October, " that 
nobody will believe that he can take the most indifferent 
step without an ulterior object, nor take his tea without a 
stratagem." Affairs in Ireland were then, as they have been 
ever since, in a more or less disturbed state, but it is clear 
now that Mr. Canning's visit had no special reference to 
them. In December, Mr. Croker wrote to Sir B. Bloomfield, 
" Parliament will meet on the 1st February and if things 
remain in their present state, we never met imder better 
auspices. Everything seems prosperous but Ireland." Eng- 
land was perhaps a little too prosperous ; a passion for wild 
speculation set in, the whole country seemed to be smitten 
with it, and the train was laid for the great commercial panic 
of the following year. 

One element in England which excited alarm was the 
Catholic Association, " a lever," as Mr. Croker said in a 
letter to Mr. Goulbum, " by which the disaffected hope to 
overthrow the Government itself. Out of the proceedings 
of one meeting of this body at Dublin, an unwise prosecu- 
tion of Daniel O'Connell was instituted by the Government. 
O'Connell had used the words, ' If Parliament will not attend 
to the Koman Catholic claims, I hope that some Bolivar will 
arise to vindicate their rights.' " Mr. Croker was strongly 
opposed to the prosecution, and its utter failure proved the 
justice of his views. 
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Mr. Crolccr to Afr. Ped. 

Kensington, December 24th, 1824. 
Dear Peel, 

I have seen in the Courier the accounts from the Irish 
papers of O'Connell's affair. I must say to you in confidence 
they alter my first impreasion ; the words, as given, are 
guarded by conditions " your if is an excellent peace-maker." 
Would not you or I say that " IF Ireland were, which God 
forbid, to be persecuted and oppressed, we hoped she might 
find a Hampden, a Paoli, a Washington, and why not a 
Bolivar ? " Nay, Bolivar is the innocenteat name of all, for 
he is not what can be called a rebeL 

But the words are denied.^ .Who will prove them I Who 
of the gentlemen of the press will, when urged, negative the 
possibility of some slight error, of the omission of an " if," a 
" but," a " let us supjiose," a " for afgimient aaka" 

Distant aa we are, and ignorant of their proofs, can we at 
present give the Irish Government more than a vote of con- 
fidence ? If the Law Officers of Ireland thought the words 
seditious, if the Government thought the words provable, 
they have done right in prosecuting. But I doubt both. I 
admit, however, that their intentions are right, and deserve 
support and approbation so far ; but, I own, I should hesitate 
before I gave unqualified approval, and I should be reluctant 
to embark myself, lofo corpore, with what looks to me a little 
like the haste which often follows an imdue supineness. When 
a sentinel has fallen asleep on his post, and is suddenly 
awakened, he always fires his musket, but with so much 
haste and want of thought that if he wounds any one, it is 
probably himself or his friends. 

Tour affectionate 

J. W. C. 

Towards the close of this year, Mr. Croker resolved to 
publish Horace Walpole's letters to Lord Hertford, and he 
wrote to Lord Liverpool requesting Ids opinion and advice. 
Lord Liverpool's father was Secretary of the Treasury about 
the period comprised in Walpole's letters. Tliis reqxiest led 
to the following correspondence. 
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Lord Liverpool to Mr. CroJcer, 

Walmer Castle, August 23rd, 1824. 

My dear Sir, 

I am very much obliged to you for the specimen which 
you have sent me of Horace Walpole's letters to Lord Hert- 
ford, which I return. I have been much amused by it, but I 
own I look at most things which come from this quarter 
with great prejudice. I believe Horace Walpole to have been • 
as bad a man as ever lived ; I cannot call him a violent party 
man, he had not virtue enough to be so; he was the most 
sensuous and selfish of mortals. If tiiere could have been 
any doubt about this; the last publication of what was left to 
Lord Waldegrave would prove it. I do not therefore look to 
any publication of any letters of his as likely to be of much 
service to history, and think they will rather mislead than 
instruct the rising generation. The works of Burke with his 
letters (if a good collection of them should be made) will 
contain the whole strength and secret of the Whig cause 
during the last reign. You see I am not imcandid ; I differ 
with him on many points, but I look to him as one of the 
great oracles of my coimtry. I wish the Tory cause had 
found as good an expositor. Dr. Johnson is admirable as 
far as he goes. It would do you good to take down his 
volume of political pamphlets (they are all in one volume of 
his works), and read them de suite, but he stopped at a most 
important period. I regret Lord Glenbervie * did not begin 
his * Life of Lord North ' sooner ; he had all the late King's 
original letters, and he would have executed his purpose 
temperately and respectably. The American War having 
been a losing cause, it is not likely to find now even an 
apologist; all that will be written will be written with a 
strong bias the other way; Glenbervie's work would have 
been, therefore, a desideratum for the cause of truth, 

WTio is Mr. Prior ? I have read his * Life of Burke * with 
the greatest satisfaction, and have told Payne that he may 
recommend it, if he pleases, on my authority. There are very 
few things in it which I should wish to alter, and it is a most 
important addition to our literature. 

With respect to Lord Camden,t his object was to set him- 

* [Son-in-law of Lord North.] 

t [Mr. Croker had asked in his letter, " What disappointment made 
Lord Camden such a patriot ? "] 
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self up against Lorcl Mausficld imdor the sliield of Lonl 
Chatham ; he liecame, therefore, the patriot lawifer of the 
day. They both got into a scrape afterwards upon the Com 
EmbaT^o, of which Lord Maiislield very successfully availed 
himself. Lord Camden's conduct was very bad upon the 
Middlesex election ; you will see the particulars in Uie Par- 
liamentary history. 

Tlie real cause of the continued agitated state of men's 
miiida for the first few years of the late King's reign, vroa 
that the Government was changed almost every year, and 
perpetual changes had the effect naturally of destroying all 
confidence. No one knew on what he had to rely. This 
continued till Lord North came to the head of Govoni- 
meiit. Lord North, though a man of very considerable 
talents, was by no means qualified for the situation, and 
never wished to have been in it ; yet he had a very strong 
Government when the American War began in 1774, and it 
continncd so for several years. 

It is a curious historical fact, that Queen Elizabeth, who 
bears the character of a capricious woman, was the most 
steady Sovereign in her politics that ever filled a throne ; she 
knew when she was well served, and kept the same Minister 
for more than forty years. 

1 have been led on liirthcr than I intended. 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

LiVEHPOiJL. 



Mr. Crolt^r to Lord Liverpool. 

October 13lli, 1824. 
My deae Lord, 
I entirely agree in your lordship's opinion of Horace 
Walpole — there never lived a more selfish man ; a more 
factious politician, a more calumnious writer. It is because 
I think lum so, that 1 am anxious to prevent as far ad 1 can 
his poisoning the sources of history. His descent, liis name, 
his station, tlie force and vivacity of his style, his perpetual 
professions of disiut^restedness, his apparent carelessness for 
office, have all contributed to give him considerable authority, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that his ' Memoirs ' and 
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letters, already voluminous, and of which I know that a great 
deal more is forthcoming, have given and will give a most false 
colour to the transactions and characters of his day. With 
regard to his ' Memoirs ' published two years ago, I think I 
may flatter myself that I did something, by a review in the 
Quarterly* towards exposing his errors and defeating his per- 
sonal malevolence ; and I am glad that the possessor of the 
letters, now about to be published, has permitted me to add 
such notes as I may think necessary to sift his truth from his 
falsehood, and to mix some grains of doubt and allowance into 
the mixture which his partiality has brewed, and which with- 
out some such corrective will poison the minds of posterity. 
I may be told, then why publish these letters at all ? I 
answer that it does not depend upon me. Walpole seems to 
have taken care that all his remains shall be published, and 
I am confident that Lord Waldegrave's whole collection will 
(and that In obedience to Walpole*s own wishes) be succes- 
sively produced, and be probably edited (as the ' Memoirs * 
were by Lord Holland) without one word to explain or cor- 
rect the grossest errors and injustice. 

I also perfectly agree with your lordship as to the causes 
of the otherwise unaccountable unpopularity of the early 
years of George III., and this judgment will be forcibly 
strengthened by some avowals made by Walpole in the very 
letters before me. Nothing can be more different than two 
modes of conducting Government affairs in this country, 
which are often confounded — I mean party and factian. 
Godolphin, Harley, Walpole, and latterly Mr. Pitt and his 
Tory successors and his Wliig opponents, all proceeded on 
the principles of party. Newcastle, the elder Pitt, and Fox, 
the Grenvilles, Lord Bute, and all their underlings, the Dod- 
ingtons, Rigbys, Sandwiches, Ellises, Legges, &c., &c., con- 
ducted their administration by a balance of factions, and the 
alternate purchase and dismissal of little political coteries. 
The fate of the Coalition was the deathblow of that system. 
A long peace and great internal prosperity, by not affording 
great rallying points on which parties may be formed, will 
perhaps Tevive factions, and whenever that happens we shall 
see played over again all the lamentable scenes of the last years 
of George II. and the early ones of George III. If to these 
causes be added, a rapid succession of sovereigns and a minority 

♦ [Qitarierly Review, No. 53, July, 1822.] 
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or two, those who live to see such events will find subjectB 
for a new ' Uodiiigton'a Diary ' and ' Jiuiius's J>etterg.' 

I will just state here, en passant, that I have strong reason 
to suspect that Lord George Sackville was the author of 
' Junius.' He may have had a literary nasistant, but I am 
convinced by a great variety of reasons, that he was substan- 
tially Junius : as I have also little doubt that Walpole found 
the sarcasm and libel, and Mason the poetry of the celebrated 
' Heroic Epistle.' 

Mr. Prior, in his ' Life of Burke,' of which your lordship 
thinks so higldy, takes on all the subjects (which, of course, 
Mr. Burke did not) the same view as the author of the 
' Sketch,' though I do not tliiidt he had seen this pamphlet. 
In reply to your inquiry, I am sorry not to be able to give 
you any account of Mr, Prior, I am not acquainted with him, 
nor did I ever hear of him till his book appeared. He is 
evidently an Irishman ; and perhaps may be some connexion 
of Mr. Burke's, though I doubt this ; becaiiae my family was 
closely connected with Mr. Burke, and I never heard of any 
relationship with any one of the name of Prior. Hia book, in 
spite of many and great errors, I had almost said barbarisms of 
language, is all you say of it, and in some of his cliaracltrt 
and paraUels he is very able in his views and happy in hia 
expressions. I shall endeavour to make his acquaintsjice ; he 
resides in one of the villages in Surrey, near town. 

J. "W. C. 



Lord Liverpool to Mr. Croker* 

Walmer Castlo, October Slat, 1824. 
My deae Sib, 

I shall be happy to receive and look over the sheets 
of Walpole's Letters, as it may be convenient to you to 
send them. 

I am surprised, after the dedication, that you have no 
personal knowledge of Mr. Prior. I agree with you, that hia 
style is in many respects full of errors, and even of bar- 
barisms, but I think it a most valuable addition to our 
biography ; and every person to whom I have recommended 

* [Thie latter appears in Yonge'a ' Lifa of Lord Liverpool,' but it is 
printed here from the original, to render Mr, Croker's own letters rooie 
iDUlligible.] 

VOL.L T 
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it, concurs in this opinion. There is real mind in the book, 
and some originality of thinking. Now, any drayman could 
have written as good a life of a public man, with the ad- 
vantage of the letters and the parliamentary debates, as my 
old friend the Bishop of Winchester has written of Mr. Pitt, 
The only defects in Prior's work, as a piece of history, are 
the following : 

He makes Burke more the leader of a party in the House 
of Commons than he ever was. He was undoubtedly the 
oracle of the Marquis of Rockingham, and of all the pure 
Bockingham party, but the House of Commons never did, nor 
ever would, have submitted to him as a leader of any pMty ; 
and this his best friends knew. Prior has likewise too much 
overlooked his defects. Why, it may be asked, being gifted 
with acquirements beyond all other men perhaps, living or 
dead, and surpassing all his cotemporaries in the highest flights 
of eloquence, was he not the leader of his party ? First, because 
he wanted taste ; and secondly, because he was the most im- 
practicable of men. He never knew when not to speak ; he 
never knew when to speak short. He never consulted the 
feelings and prejudices of his audience. I remember hearing 
Lord Thurlow say of him and Fox that the diflference between 
them during the American controversy was, that Fox always 
spoke to the House, and Burke spoke as if he was speaking to 
himself. 

I cannot agree with you in the opinion that Lord Greorge 
Sackville was the author of ' Junius.' I am quite satisfied 
that he was incapable of being so ; and even his politicl life 
does not correspond at all with the real opinions of Junius. 

The oiAy dear fact as to 'Junius,' is, that he must have 
been a friend of Mr. Grenville, and under some considerable 
obligation to him or to his family. Mr. Grenville is the only 
public man whom Junius really protects. If he had not had 
some particular or mysterious connection with him, he would 
have been one of those whom he would have most abused. I 
have heard Lord Grenville say, more than once, that he knew 
a great deal about it, but that he never could tell what he 
knew. 

Lord George Sackville was in decided opposition to 
Mr. Grenville's Government, The party that took him up 
after his disgrace was the Bockinghams. They restored him 
to the Privy Council upon their coming into ofl&ce in 1765. 
He continued in opposition after they went out in the fol- 
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lowing year, till the troubles in America took a serious turn. 
He tlien took a line of his own, and threw out some ideas 
respecting America which happened to liit the feelings of the 
House ; and it is a most singular fact, that this very indi- 
vidual, who had been condemned by a court-martial for 
cowardice, and struck out of the Privy Council, was appointed 
War Secretary of State to conduct the American War, with the 
acclamation of the great majority of the House of Commons, 
I have heard persons who remembered the transactions of 
both times say, that hia station in the House of Commons in 
1774 and 1775 was very much the same as Windham's was 
in 1792 and 1793, at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

LiVERI'OOL, 



The great interest taken by Mr. Croker in the preservation 
of ancient works of art, and hia anxiety to secure as many of 
them as possible for his own country, were shown by his auc- 
ccasfid exertions to induce the Government to buy the Elgin 
marbles. He was always on the watch for treasures of a like 
kind. In 1822 reports arriveil in England that the Turks 
were destroying part of the Parthenon. Mr. Croker wrote at 
once to the admiral commanding the station: "If this be so," 
he said, " I would entreat of you to write to any captain who is 
likely to go near Athens, to endeavour to save aU that he 
can of sculpture tliat these barbarians may have pulled down j 
and any expense he may be at ip purchasing or moving the 
fragments, I shall most cheerfully pay, and he may draw 
upon me for the amount" In 1824, he endeavoured to get 
Cleoiffltra'a Needle moved to England, and he proposed to do 
it by means very similar to those which were actually employed 
in 1877. 
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Mr, Croker to Sir B, Martin, K,C,B, 

December 16th, 1824. 

My dear Sm Byam, 

In reference to our former communications, public and 
private, on the subject of the transport to England of Cleo- 
patra's Needle, I wish to call your attention to an idea which 
has struck me on the subject. 

The difficulties which formerly deterred us were principally 
the expense of moving the Needle into the ship, and the 
necessity of building a pier out into the deep water, where 
the ship must lie to receive it, to say nothing of the prepara- 
tion of the ship itself to receive so cumbrous a freight. 

Now it occurs to me that as you bring home a' large quan- 
tity of Adriatic timber, it might be possible, and would not be 
any great increase of expense, to have a raft composed of the 
timber which else would come home as freight ; on this raft 
the Needle would be placed with comparative facility, and the 
raft being roughly shaped into the best sailing form that the 
circumstances will admit might be towed by a steam vessel, 
during a favourable season. I suppose the formation of the 
raft would cost less than the freight of the timber, and if so 
the expense would be little more than the expense of the 
steam vessel for the two or three months she might be 
employed on this service. 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir Byam, 

Yours faithfully, 

J. W. C. 

The following letter, on a very different theme, was written 
early in the ensuing year : — 

Mr. Croker to Robert Southey, Extract. 

January 3rd, 1825. 

My dear Southey, 

I am delighted at your idea of a * Book of the State.' If 
you execute it with the same spirit and success as the * Book 
of the Church,' you will have created the two most valuable 
standard works in our language — works which will become 
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(and it is tlie greatest praise and prognostication of useful- 
ness which I can give) school hooks, and will lead future 
generations to good principles and right feelings in matters of 
Church and Stat«. Do you remember ray once saying to you 
that " Westminster Abbey was part of the British Constitu- 
tion " — that vague metaphor expresses more vividly, than 
perhaps more distinct explanation could do, my feelings on 
this subject, and as I know that they are in accordance with 
youre, you may judge how glad I am that you are inclined 
to contribute another tip to that union. I do not mean the 
raere political connexion of Church and State ; hut that 
mixture of veneration and . love, of enthusiasm and good 
taste, of public hherty and self-control, of pride of our 
ancestors and hopes for our posterity, which affects every 
patriot and Christian mind at the contemplation of that 
glorious system, which unites in such beautiful aasociatioa 
and such profitable combination our civil and ecclesiastical 
constitutions, our ambition and our faith; the one thing 
needful and the all things ornamental ; our wellbeing in 
this world and our salvation in the next. I am as satisfied 
that no political State can exist without some connexion with 
religion as I am that the body cannot be kept in heat and 
motion without the s<nti. Civil sanctions which cannot reach 
the body will never sufficiently affect the mind, so as to 
regulate the conduct of that complex machine, man ; there 
must be a higher and more sacred influence to operate upon 
that ethereal portion which seems as if it aspired above all 
human laws, as fire while consuming its earthly materials 
and fenced in on five sides by human guards, escapes on 
the sixth towards Heaven. But I am losing myself in 
metaphors and metaphysics, and shall return to imploring 
you to go on with the good work you have promised me. 
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CHAPTER X, 

1825. 

The Roman Catholic Clwins — Proposed Provision for the Irish Clergy — 
Mr. Canning's Opinions — Mr. Croker on the " Emancipation " Policy 
— ^View taken by the Duke of Wellington — Mr. Peel's Opposition — 
Mr. Henry Drummond — The Irish Problem — ^llieodore Hook — ^Mr. 
Croker procures his Release irom Gaol — ^Moofe's Life of Sheridan- 
Misstatements in the Work — ^Annoyance of George IV. — Narrative 
dictated by the King to Mr. Croker — ^His Intercourse with Sheridan 
— ^His Course on the Catholic Question — ^The reported Marriage with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert — ^The Regency Question — Sheridan's Extravagance — 
Receives 20,000?. from George IV. — Moore's Conduct towards his 
" Patrons " — ^The allegetl Neglect of Sheridan — ^The Story of Sheridan's 
Last Days — Notes of Conversations with the Duke of Wellington — 
Anecdotes of Talleyrand, Bonaparte, &c. 

It must have been evident in 1825 to every shrewd observer 
that a final settlement of the Eoman Catholic claims could 
not be much longer postponed. In some form or other, the 
question had been a cause of excitement and agitation ever 
since 1778, and successive statesmen had been anxious to dear 
it out of their path ; but the resistance of the King was fatal 
to every effort they made. It has long been admitted that the 
proposal made by Mr. Pitt in 1801 would have prevented 
much bitterness and many serious misfortunes, and his ideas 
were cordially adopted by Mr. Croker, who, until the subject 
was disposed of once for all in 1829, never swerved in liis 
support of every well-directed measure for Catholic relief. 
He saw clearly that violent controversies, and the lawless- 
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ness to wliich tliey so fretiiiently gave rise, could not be 
brought to an end by suA measures aa the suppression of the 
Catholic Association or by prosecutions of O'Connell. In 
this respect, as it baa already been pointed out, he was heartily 
in accord witli Canning. There is a rough draft in Caoning'a 
handwriting of a resolution in favour of making provisions 
for the priests, but it was probably put aside for the time 
on account of the introduction of Sir Francis Burdett'a Bill. 
At a later period of the session, however. Lord Francis 
Leveson Cower proposed to provide a Shite endowment of 
the Hoiuan Catholic clei^ to the amount of 250,000i. a 
year. Canning's resolution mentioned no sum, but merely 
declared the wisdom of " making provision for tlie main- 
tenance and support of the lioman Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land." Mr. Croker wrote to hun about the same time — 
namely, in the montli of Februarj' — avowing that he would, 
if he could, "pass to-night the Bill we carried some years 
ago, with the addition of a take-it or leave-it provision for 
their clergy. In the following letters he adheres to tlie 
same opinions ; — 

Mr. Croker to the Bishop of Ferjis. 

March 2ad, 1825, 
1 was glad last night to have an opportunity of bringing 
on the tapis my favourite topic of paying the popish clergy. 
I foi^et whether you approve of that plan. I am convinced 
that if it be not adopted a rebellion and massacre will go 
near to pnll the estabtishvient about our ears. I am a high 
churchman, and think the best assistance that ever can be 
given to the Church of Ireland is the making a provision for 
the Catholic clergy out of the general funds of tho State. I 
do not say that this will altogether quiet them, and wholly 
tranquillize Ireland, but you may depend upon it it will go a 
great way towards it; and what ia of great importance, if 
they afterwards stir a finger we shall know their real object, 
and the uuiversal and undivided voice of England will put 
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them down. Now, they assist the Church under cover of 
poverty and grievances, but let us take away that pretence, 
and instead of 247 Members voting for them they will not 
have 7. I was delighted to find that Plunket and Brougham 
both considered the plan as practicable, and likely to be 
accepted by the priests ; nor was I much less pleased to find 
that the laity who are here Catholic Associators, and others, 
look upon it with great jealousy — to be sure it would spoil 
their trade. 

Mr. Croker to the Bight Hon. W. Plunkett. 

March 12th, 1825. 

My dear Plunkett, 

After the best consideration which I have been able to give 
to your suggestion of getting my proposition relative to a 
provision for the Eoman Catholic clergy into an ostensible 
shape immediately, I find that the forms of the House oppose 
difiiculties which are, I fear, insuperable. It cannot be done 
without the consent of the Crown, and I do not think until 
the Emancipation Bill shall have been read a second time, we 
could ask the Government to give the King's consent even 
pro forma. It seemed to me on the former occasion, and I 
am stUl inclined to be of the same opinion, that the proposi- 
tion for the provision of the clergy will not have fair play if 
it be moved before the principle of the Emancipation Bill be 
decided by the second reading; this might have excited 
a doubt on the expediency of any immediate step, but the 
insuperable technical objection renders any consideration of 
the former point imnecessary. 

What I therefore would, with your concurrence, propose 
would be, the day after the second reading (which I take for 
granted will be carried) to move resolutions for a provision 
for the clergy ; and in the meanwhile we may be bringing 
our measures into such form as to be enabled to produce 
them on the instant, if the House should agree in the reso- 
lutions. 

The Eelief Bill passed the Commons, but was thrown out 
by the Lords, the Duke of York making a speech against it, 
in presenting a petition, which added much to the anger and 
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irritation then prevailing. He ascribed his father's " severe 
illnesa " to the pan and annoyance the Cathohc agitation had 
caused hiiu, and he declared, with an oath, that he would 
never relax his opposition to the Bill. The measure was, as 
is well known, so unpopular out of doors that its rejection Ijy 
the Peers caused great rejoicings, and Lord Liverpool was 
strongly urged to seize the propitious moment and dissolve 
Parliament. The Duke of Wellington was earnestly in favour 
of this course, and he expressed his opinions freely in a con- 
versation with Mr. Croker, of which some account is given 
in a letter written in the midst of the events. 



Mr. Croker to Lord Hertford. Extract. 

September 22nd, 1825. 

We then talked of the dissolution. He is decidedly for it, 
the most so of all the Government. He thinks it would 
strengthen the Ministry, by weakening, in some degree, the 
Catholic interest, and by damping the ardour of the Catholic 
majorities in our House — for he says, " the Government 
cannot go on, in its present frame, if there are decided and 
active majorities on diflerent sides in the two houses, Tho 
Duke of York may say, * so much the better, form a Pro- 
testant Government,' but those who know the case are well 
aware that a Pwtestant Government could not be formed, nor 
could a Catholic one. In short, all that can be done is to get 
over this crisis, and by-and-by look at the question at large, 
and with great deliberation." To this end he thinks a disso- 
lution this year will tend. " Not," said he, " that I would 
raise a No- Popery cry, ngr that I should refuse Mr. Huskisaon 
all the influence of Government at Liverpool, or Mr. Canning 
wherever he may go, but if I were First Lord of the Treasury 
I ahoiild take care that none of the boroughs in my disposal 
should be given by these gentlemen to their followers, and 
that all the Government seats should be filled by good men 
and true. This would make a sufficient alteration in tlie 
House to damp, if it did not break down, the Catholic 
majority." 

The Cabinet is at this moment sitting on the question. I 
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have heaTvi the opinions of such os are goeflsed at stifted to 
be, Canning, Hiuld^Hon, Melville, Btrxlev, against ; Wd^Sn^ 
ton, Bathnist, Waitmoreland for — IiTerpiX>L Peel, and 
HarrowtiT I have not heard classed either wav, and Bofatnaon 
is of brjth opinions. 

The Dake asked me abont vonr shooting, as if he Awtld 
like to see a little of it. He ti>Id me that there never waa 
seen snch a day'a shooting as he had had with the King of 
France — they killed upwards of 17<» head to 4 goBs; the 
King, the Danphin, the Dnke, an«l the Captain of the Guard. 
The King walked like a tiger and shot amazingty welL The 
I>ake killed 280 pieces to his own share, I cann^x sav lo his 
own gnn, for he had ten gnns and ten Swiss soldiers to load 
them — his shoulder was all contuse*! and his hand and fingers 
cut, and he says the force of practice was so great that latterly 
he ondd not miss a shot. 

It must be remembered that a large portion of the paUic 
firmly believerl that the cry for " Emancipation " was a mere 
pretext, intended to conceal designs of a much more fiHini- 
daMe and far-reaching character. Most persons, in England 

at least, held that the removal of political disabilities would 

« 

never satisfy the Catholics or give peace to Ireland. That 
view was entertained by Peel,* who voted against Mr. 
Canning's resolution in 1812, against Grattan's Bill in 1813, 
and against Sir F. Burdett's Bill in 1823. On the last 
occasion he threatened to resign because the House of 
Commons had passed the Bill, and with difficulty he was 
induced to change his decision. He had little idea at that 
time that this was to be among the questions on which he 
was destined to undergo a series of the most remarkable con- 
versions recorded in political history, and that his would be 
the hand which would at last render that justice to the 
Catholics which he had done so much to withhold firom them. 
Among the friends with whom Mr. Croker corresponded at 
this time, and for many years afterwards, was Mr. Henry 

* ' Memoirs by the Right Hon. Sir Bobert Peel/ vol. i. p. 4 et seq. 
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Drummoncl, wlioae support of the Irviiigite sect caused him 
to be regarded by many persons as a man remarkable chiefly 
for his eccentricities, whereas tiiere can be no doubt that he 
possessed an unusually large fund of common sense. The 
church which he built on his estate at Albury for the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Ir^-ing cost him 16,000/., and it is well 
attended to this day. Mr. Drummoud always took a pro- 
found interest in politics, and his letters to Mr. Croker are 
written in a dry humorous vein which sufficiently accounts 
for his popularity among the friends who were delighted to 
meet in his house at Albury. " He had eyes," as Sir Henry 
Holland said of him, " and understanding peculiar to himself 
for all he saw, and language and manner as original as his 
thoughts." Another of his acquaintance has told us that liis 
" conversation, always rich, animated, sparkling, suggestive, 
and desultory, resembled a kaleidoscope in the brilliancy and 
heterogeneous character of the materials ; wliilst his perfect 
breeding and exquisite refinement of tone gave the last finisli 
to its charm."* It is to be regretted that the letters of this 
original and interesting man are few and far between in Mr. 
Croker's papers ; but cai-e has been taken to preserve all that 
could be found of the slightest public interest. In a short 
letter, containing a reference to the Catholic question, tliere 
is a passage wliich shows that Mr. Drummoud substantiaHy 
held the same view as Mr. Peel, togetlier with some opinions 
which are more familiar to modem Radicalism. 

Mr. Henry Drummond to Mr. Croker. Extract. 

February 2Gth, 1825. 

What madness it is to think that the miseries of the Irish 
people will \k alleviated by emancipation. Carry over there 

• Quarttilj/ Btvietv, Vo!, cxiiii. ^ 184, 
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the English Poor Laws, and abolish the Lord Lieutenancy (not 
[that] this last affects the potato-eaters) and you will do more 
to give happiness to the many than all the toleration that can 
be devised. I much err if the enemies to the happiness of 
the Irish people are not the Irish gentlemen and nobility : 
but this [is] a truth that well-conditioned people like you 
dare not utter. 

Mr. Croker to Mr. Drummond. Eodrad. 

March 4tli, 1825. 

Alas, poor Ireland! But I think we shall carry the 
Catholic question, w^hich I look upon as the best chance 
for her. While that question affords a furnace to heat the 
people, and to light the firebrands of demagogues, there will 
be no peace ; but I look upon the measure only as a seda- 
tive under the influence of which other and more effective 
machines may have opportimity of operating. 

Irish affairs, however, by no means occupied the whole of 
Mr. Croker's attention during this year. In the first place, 
he found time to intercede once more for Theodore Hook. 
On this occasion he wrote to the Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
begging him most earnestly to release the prisoner from 
confinement. . 

Mr. Croker to (lie Right Hon. F. Eolnnson. Extra/its. 

March 26th, 1825. 

My dear Eobinson, 

If I believed Mr. Hook to be guilty of peculation, I should 
never have interested myself for him. / believe him wlwUy 
innocent ; but, if he were guilty, I doubt whether he has not 
been sufficiently punished. 

Twice over has he surrendered all he had in the world, 
even to liis dressing-case ; and the second time the value of 
accumulated riches was under 60/. 

Six-and-twenty months has he been in confinement : ten 
months under circumstances of great misery and danger, and 
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the last sixteen montlis miJer eircumstaDces of iliacredit and 
di^race. 

For many, the beat, years of his life lie has been prevented 
following any business or providing in any other way for 
present or future Bubaistcnce by the cruel occupation of 
endeavouring to explain to those who, he says, have as 
assiduously endeavoured not to understand. 

He has lost a valuable office ; and with it all hopes of an 
Gstahlishment in the line of life he had adopted, and he is too 
old to begin anew. 

If he be a criminal, show me a criminal of hia claas who 
haa been more punished ! but if, as I believe the fact is, hia 
imprisonment is not, and cannot legally be, meant for punish- 
ment, then, I ask you, have you a doubt tliat you have twice 
over gotten all that he had ? Have you an expectation that, 
by breaking his spirit and destroying his health by protracted 
confinement, he will become better able to discharge his debt. 

Look at other defaulters ; think of the sums they have 
abused ! Have they pined in prison ? Have they been 
deprived of the necesaaries of life even down to a razor case? 
and why this savage virtue againat Mr. Hook alone t I can 
tell you ; like a blockhead (which many a man of talent is) he 
mixed himself with politics, and what between low people on 
our side, wisliing to curry favour with oppoaition, and high 
people on our side, not wishing to be attacked for favouring 
a person politically odious to their antagonista, he is visited 
with a severity which, if he had not been suspected of being 
a Tory writer, would never have been dreamt of, and which, 
if he had been an avowed Whig, would not liave Iwen 
tolerated. 

He interested me in hia case before he ever was suspected 
of Avriting a word of politics, and what ho may have done iu 
that way haa been without my knowledge, and knowing his 
position, I should if I had known or suspected it anxiously have 
dissuaded him from doing anything to mix himself in politics. 
He neither asked my advice nor gave me any opportunity of 
offering it, and I therefore speak without any personal pre- 
judice when I say that what he has been suspected of doing 
has been done in general (I speak not of indiviilual passages 
or topics) with good intentions and with great ability, and 
that he tias been (though not always with the weapona we 
could have wiahed employed for us) a strenuous and a power- 
ful supporter of His Majesty's present Government; and this 
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151 Um! canm, I will reotiire to aassit, the sole cause, of 



receiring fircm the ha]v!< of tLai G<>Teniiiieiit a measme of 
tevrntr of whkfa tfaepE; b, I belkfre, no other mlanfe 

If the Govemment mean to keep him Etill loii^er in 
pruon, I krg of joa ta atfiry to say so, and to affix what time, 
one, two, three, or four jean is deemed necessary to his 
expiation of his peculiar offences and his sii^olar nusfortone 
— a certainty, thoo^ so cruel, would be less so to his spirits 
and infinitely so to his pocket (hf: supports himself solely by 
b» pen; tlian the state of agitation aini deferred hope in which 
he is now j^erplexed. Follow the dictates of your own judg- 
ment, but (Uci/U. If you are disposed to think heought to be 
enlarged, enlarge him in the name of (jod, and let not another 
Easter pass over him in prison ; if you think he oug^t still 
to \fe fay€ in ga/A — pray «ay io. He will then know his fate, 
and will bear it better, I hope, than you or I should probably 
do in like circumstances. 

Yours ever, 

J. w. c 

This appeal accomplished its purpose. It took some weeks 
to a^niplete the business, but in the month of May, Theodore 
Hfx>k was set free.* Mr. Croker's kindly services to him were 
calhid into rer^uisition more than once at a later period 

In the course of this year, Moore published his 'life of 
Sheridan,' and a very warm controversy was immediately 
stirred up over many passages in which the author of the 
' Irish Melodies ' had displayed a remarkable lack of discre- 
tion, in reference alike to the dead and the living. It was 
scarcely jirobable that the public estimation of Sheridan's 
character would be improved by the revelations made by his 
friend and biographer. His amours, his debts, the miserable 
exiHjdionts to which he was reduced to raise money, his utter 
disnjgard of all the conditions which go to make up a well- 
rcjgulatod, or even what the world would consider a decent, 
life : all these failings were brought out into full relief by 

• See Dean Ilook'a letter, suprUf p. 261. 
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Mooro, One of hia statementa attracted particular attention 
in Uie inner circles of society at tbat time. It was to the 
effect that Sheridan had been allowed to linger in want for 
weeks together, although his dreadful situation was well 
known to the King, who, when rrince Rej^ent, was never tired 
of associating with the wit. Some money, it appeared, had 
been sent to Sheridan, through a Mr. Vaughan, then known 
as " Hat " Vaughan, and it was said to come from the King ; 
but Moore affected to disbelieve this story. It would 
be difficult to suppose, he pretended, "that so scanty and 
reluctant a benefaction was the sole mark of attention 
accorded by a gracious Prince and master to the last death- 
bed wants of one of the most accomplished and faitliful ser- 
vants that royalty ever yet raised op ruined by its smiles." 

This insinuation at the expense of the King was promptly 
met and disposed of at the time in the Quarh-rhj Rceicw* 
but it continued to cause a great deal of discussion in t!io 
press and in private circles. In November, Mr. Crokor was 
sent for to dine with the King at Windsor, and he very soon 
found that Moore's accusations were rankling deeply in Hia 
Majesty's mind. What occurred at this interview was 
placed upon record by Mr, Croker, and it is quite obvious 
from his preliminary statement, that the King intended it to 
be made public at some future time. The record touches 
upon many topics of greater interest and importance tlian 
those which relate to Sheridan's afiairs, and therefore, it is 
here printed in its entirety. It will be observed that the 
King once more treated Iiis reported marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert as an idle story. The portion of this curious 
narrative wliich relates to Catholic Emancipation presents the 
conduct of tlie King when Prince Regent in a somewhat new 
light ; and it seems to dispose in a very effectual manner of 

• V,>1. .\xxi, [iji. O88-501. 
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Moore's charge against Greorge the Fourth of treating Sheridan 
with a want of generosity. 

From Mr, Croker's Note Book. 

On the 25th November, 1825, I went by His Majesty's 
invitation to dine and sleep at the Eoyal Lodge in Windsor 
Park. His Majesty had intended to have shown me his 
plantations and improvements made during the auttunn, but 
it snowed heavily in the night, and next morning the weather 
was so exceedingly bad that there was no possibility of 
stirring out, and His Majesty admitted me to his dressing- 
room, and conversed with me for a considerable time — inde& 
all the morning. Mr. Moore's * Life of Sheridan * was lying 
on the table, and in allusion to the variety of misstatements 
made in that work with regard to His Majesty's conduct, he 
took up the book to point out to me particularly some of 
these errors. 

After some desultory remarks of this kind on this or that 
passage, he entered into a more extensive and regular history 
of some circumstances of his political life, and seeing that I 
listened with great interest to what he related, he guessed 
the desire which certainly I should not have ventured to 
express, and he handed me a sheet of paper, and successively 
others, and permitted me to make notes of what he said, and 
he even moderated the flow of his narration when he saw 
that I had any difficulty in following him. These notes I 
that evening and the .next morning transcribed into the fol- 
lowing statement, in which I have, as nearly as I was able, 
preserved everything that fell from His Majesty in his own 
words and order of statement, and I have occasionally under- 
lined expressions to which he gave peculiar emphasis. Some 
incidental topics which, however interesting and agreeably 
narrated, did not appear necessary to the historical course of 
the statement, I omitted to note at the time, and I have not 
thought fit to supply them from my unassisted recollection. 
Much, no doubt, that fell from his Majesty in so long a con- 
versation I must, even with the assistance of my notes, have 
lost ; but I can be quite confident of not having written one 
statement and hardly an expression which did not come 
from his Majesty's lips. 

His Majesty narrated, or I may almost say dictated, to me 
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for some hours without interruption (except by a few inter- 
locutory observations on my part and several anecdotical 
episodes on his), and with a clearnesa, grace, and vivacity of 
which my uotea can supply but a very inadequate idea. The 
quotations of the sentiments of the several persons mentioned 
were generally enforced and illustrated by a slight degree of 
mimicry of their voices and mamier, while his Majeatys own 
narration was at once fluent and precise in recollection, and 
accurate in expression, to a degree which I never had before 
witnessed in any similar statement, and fot which, notwith- 
standing my long acquaintance with his Majesty's readiness 
in conversation, I confess I was not entirely prepared. 



Sex Zotpiitw. 

I must begin by telling you some anecdotes of the first 
Regency question. 

The quarrel between Mr. Burke and Sheridan was not what 
Mr. Moore represents it to be ; it arose out of the celebrated 
letter to Pitt which Mr. Burke wrote for me, and which I 
think one of the most beautiful and noble compositions that 
ever was penned, but in the original draft there were some 
pansages of great violence. 1 showed the draft to Sheridan, 
who made a few alterations in pencil, some of which I 
adopted, and others I did not ; those that I adopted I wrote 
in with my own hand, the others I erased. 

I know not how Burke knew that Sheridan had thus 
revised this work of which he was proud, and very justly ; 
but he never foi^ve him. I believe that Burke guessed it 
ttom the warmth with which, at a meeting at the Duke of 
Portland's, Sheridan supported my amendments of the ordinal 
draft, and I even believe that they had some warm discussion 
on that point, which was rendered more offensive to Burke by 
Fox's agreeing with Sheridan. 

When my father's recovery put an end to this affair, Burke 
was so inveterate that he woiJd not let it die away, and he 
insisted that we ought to draw up a kind of manifesto to be 
addressed to the Kuig, to put his Majesty ki jiossession of the 
real conduct of the Queen and of the Ministers as contrasted 
with that of me and my brether" and our friends. 

At that period we had a kind of Cabinet, with whom I 
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used to consult. They were the Dukes of York, Portland, 
Devonshire, and Northumberland, Lord Guilford (that was 
Lord North), Lord Stonnont, Lords Moira and Fitzwil- 
liam, and Charles Fox. Burke's proposition having been 
communicated to us, the Duke of Portland summoned us for 
a certain evening at nine o'clock to hear Burke's paper read. 
We met at nine — no Burke ; ten, eleven — no Burke ; till, at 
last, near twelve, he wrote to say that the paper was. not 
finished, and that with all his diligence it could not be done 
that night, and he begged the meeting to adjourn till next 
day ; which we did, to Carlton House at one o'clock ; but 
before we broke up I proposed that we should consider, while 
Burke was absent, the prudence of presenting any such paper 
at all. 

This I stated to be, in my opinion, a very doubtful policy, 
as we certainly had great prejudices against us, that the 
King's mind was in a very delicate state, and that if he had 
anything like a relapse, the fault would be laid on us and our 
paper. 

Lord Stonnont supported this view, even more decidedly 
than I had advanced it, and expatiated on the danger to the 
King ; but it was finally settled that we should meet next day 
to hear Burke's paper, and that until we had heard it, it 
would be premature to discuss it. 

Accordingly we met next day, with the addition of Burke 
and Sir Gilbert Elliot, who, at Burke's request, was admitted 
to read the paper, which I believe he had copied out from 
Burke's rough drafts. 

The paper took two hours in reading, it was exceedingly 
eloquent and violent. I have strong in my mind's eye the 
effect it made on the audience. The Duke of Portland looked 
more stupid than usual. [Here the King interjected, " Not 
that he was at all as stupid as he looked — he had very good 
sense."] He was really in a maze ! Lord North kept up a 
perpetual noise between a cough and a growl ;• and Fox kept 
digging his fingers into the comer of his eye, a trick he had 
when anything perplexed him. 

After it was read, thei'e was a silence for some moments ; 

• [Note by Mr, Croker, — Here the King acted all this, and actually 
made himself look like the parties. So he did all along, and there were 
a hundred little touches which showed how vividly he remembered what 
he was relating.] 
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at last Lonl Stoamont repeated what ho had said the night 
before ; tuiding that he saw nothing iii the tamper and expres- 
siona of the paper to remove the disinclination which he had 
the night before avowed to any paper at aU. The paper was 
drnwn np, he admitted, with great force and effect, but was, 
he thought, for that very reason the less proper to be laid 
Irefore the King, who would bo forced by it to one of two 
alternatives (both, he thought, equally disastrous), viz,, either 
to take the Queen's part and to banish me and my brother 
from his iireaeiicc for ever, or else to separate himself publicly 
from the Queen I There would be, he said, no possible 
medium. 

Burke answered all this with liis usual ability and violence, 
and at last we were actually driven to divide upon it. Burke, 
however, and one other person only, were for this perilous 
proceeding — I and the rest wore against it. Wlio do you 
tliink of all our Cabinet was the person who divided with 
Burke ? why [laughing heartily] my brother, the Duke of 
York. A fact, upon ray honour — strange, considering his 
subsequent conduct, you will say — but a fact I 

Out of deference to him and Burke, the negative upon the 
paper was softened down to a 8tat«ment tliat it was not to be 
acted upon at fTcsmt, and it was delivered to rae " en depot," 
to be reserved for any occasion, if any such should oc^ur, 
when we might find ourselves driven to make use of it. 

Wlien tins meeting was over. Fox told Sheridan what had 
]>as8Gd, and described the paper as having, I remember the 
words as Sheridan repeated them to nie, " all Burke's bitter- 
ness," He also told Sheridan that he quite approved the part 
I had taken, and the manner in which I had conducted the 
discussion, and that the Duke of Devonaliire (as was natural 
for his quiet good sense and easy temper) perfectly agreed ui 
the suppression of Burke's passionate invective. Sheridan 
came to me with this statement of Fox's opinion, and his 
(Fox's) desire that Sheridan might read the paper. He did 
so in my presence — every now and then exclaiming, " fine, 
very fine, mad, furious, admirable," and so on ; and when he 
had done he gave it to me, saying that, if it were to get to the 
public, people in future, instwwl of saying of anything violent 
that it oui-Herodtd Herod, would say that it out-Burked 
Sarkc ! 

The paper was then given into the custody of Jack Payne, 
who at that time kept all my papers. 

u 2 
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After some time, Sheridan came to me one day and begged 
to read the paper again ; he was writing, he said, something 
that would be extremely useful to us, and that he thought he 
could pick something valuable out of the paper. I told him 
carelessly enough, and not believing that he was writing (in 
which I am sure I was right) that he might go to Jack Payne 
and read the paper. 

He, however, with an inaccuracy not unusual to him, poor 
fellow, told Payne that he had my authority to take away the 
paper, which he did. Of course he never wrote anything, 
and when I heard accidentally that he had taken the paper, I 
desired him to return it. This he postponed and delayed 
year after year, on a thousand pretences, and at last, a couple 
of years before his death, he fairly confessed that he had 
either absolutely lost the paper, or that it was buried in what 
he called the " chaos of his papers," which he had no hope of 
being ever able to arrange. 

This is the paper which Mr. Moore mentions in his * Life 
of Sheridan,* and which I must try to regain possession of; 
I dare say that they will have made copies of it, and that it 
will become public, which I should be sorry for, particularly 
out of the respect I feel towards my mother's memory, who is 
certainly not favourably represented in the paper ; but under 
any circumstance Mrs. Sheridan's friends can have no right 
to it, for it is mine, and, even if it had been fairly lent to him, 
ought to be returned to me. 

On the subject of my supposed marriage with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and the debate upon Mr. EoUe's observations, some 
false statements have been made. When Fox mentioned it 
to me, I contradicted the supposition at once, with *' pooh*' 
" nonsenfise*' " ridiculous^* &c., upon which Fox, in the heat of 
debate, and piqued by Eolle, was induced, not merely to con- 
tradict the report, which was right enough, but to go a little 
further and to use some slighting expressions which, when 
Mrs. Fitzherbert read them in the paper next morning, deeply 
afflicted her, and made her furious against Fox. Mr. Moore 
states that I applied to Mr. Grey to set the matter right, and 
that when he refused, I said, " Then we must bring Sheridan 
into play." There is not a word of truth in this. I had no 
kind of communication with Mr. Grey on the subject, and 
Sheridan's interference was, so far as I was concerned, per- 
fectly accidental. 

Calling that morning at Mrs. Fitzherbert's he found her in 
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an agony of tears. Her beauty, her deep affliction affected 
him ; he was also, as he afterwards said, afraid that the great 
power she had over me would be turned to make a breach 
betweea me and Fox, against whom she was exasperated, and 
he (Slieridan) therefore eudeavoured to conciliate and console 
her, and, aiuongst other topics, he assured lier that Mr. Fox was 
misreported, and that lie (Sheridan) would take the earliest 
opportunity of correcting any impression which might be 
made to her prejudice, by saying in his place what he, aa 
well aa Mr. Fox, and every one else mnat feel towards her. 

He accordingly made that celebrated eulogium on Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, in which, however, I never could discover, what 
other folks fancied they found there, any con6rmatlon of that 
absurd story of my supposed marriage. I looked upon it aa 
gallantry to the lady, and as an effort to keep Fox and her on 
good terms, which no doubt was my feeling also. 

When the Whigs came into the Government after the death 
of Mr, Pitt, I, of course, saw a great deal of Mr. Fox, and was 
consulted by him on all public affairs ; indeed I may say that 
I was the only person to whom he could unburthen his mind. 
He had not even a private secretary" whom he could trust, 
concerning which I will tell you a curious anecdote, which 
perhaps you may know, for it got wind. 

Fox had intended Adair for that office — he was a person 
in whom he had great confidence, aa indeed he showed in 
the Russian affairs, but he was prevented from appointing 
Adair by a very singular circumstance. 

Adair had married a French woman, with whom Andreosay, 
when here as Buonaparte's Minister, intrigued. This, I sup- 
pose, led to what I am going to tell you. 

I happened to call one morning on the Duchess of Devonshire, 
whom I found evidently discomposed and agitated. As I knew 
that she had pecuniary difficulties and a good deal of vexation 
about her own affairs, I fancied that this was some trouble of 
that nature, but I soon saw that it was something of a 
different character. She exclaimed two or three times that 
the most shocking, the most cruel thing had just happened to 
her, and at last she told me that Mre. Adair had been with 
her, and had offered her a bribe ! — a bribe of 10,000i. down, 
and aa much more whenever she might want it — if she would 

• [Note fcy Mr. CVoier.— His Mnjcsty said private sccrotiry ; I suspect 
bt! meant Vtuier-SiKretaTy of Stat«.] 
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communicate the Cabinet secrets with which the French 
thouj^ht she could not fail to be acquainted, through her 
intimacy with all the leaders of the Government. She said 
that she had dismissed the negotiatrix abruptly, and had 
sent off instantly for Mr. Fox to tell him of the circum- 
stance, which indeed seemed to overwhelm her with shame 
and vexation. I, of course, could only say that she had 
taken the best possible course in sending for Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox was equally astonished and vexed at a discovery 
which, besides its other effects, placed him in great personal 
difl&culty with respect to Adair. He could not think of 
placing him in tlie station of confidence he had intended for 
him, and yet how was he to excuse his not doing so ? He 
could not clear himself without telling Adair not only that 
his wife was a spy, but also that she was something worse. 
He was obliged at last to tell Adair that an obstacle wliich he 
could neither reveal nor overcome, but which did not affect 
or alter Fox*s personal regard for him, prevented his appoint- 
menu, and with this mysterious excuse Adaii* was obfiged to 
content himself till he was sent abroad. 

This accident left Fox without one personal friend to whom 
he could open himself, and contributeJl I dare say to increase 
the confidence which existed between us. 

Soon after the change of Government (perhaps six weeks). 
Fox came to talk to me on their general i)osition, and to con- 
sult me as to the public measures of the new Administration. 
We discussed the three principal points which pressed for 
the earliest consideration, and I gave him my opinion on 
each. 

Fii*st, as to the Abolition of the Slave Trade, I said that the 
King, my father, had a strong opinion of the impolicy and 
inefficacy of that measure, and that I owned that I a good 
deal agreed with His Majesty, and had never given it my sup- 
port ; but that as it was a case of public interest in which 
the Ministers were not only the responsible advisers, but 
really perhaps the best judges, I hoped that this question 
might, by a little moderation and prudent management, be 
arranged to their satisfaction. 

Second, as to an attempt to make a peace with France, I 
knew the Ministers were pledged to it, and neither the King 
nor I could possibly have any other olrjection to it than our 
conviction tliat the attempt woidd fail. Fox replied that he 
feared so too — that he had no hopes from Buonaparte [to 
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whom he applied a very harsh term — indeed, he always hated 
him] ; but that it waa indiapenBalile to make the experiment. 
The third point waa the Catholic QuestioQ. Upon that I 
waa convinced that the King would not listen to any overture 
whatsoever, that my own sentiments coincided with my 
father's, but that, even if they had not, I should equally 
have deprecated the stirring of a question which had already 
once disturbed the King's mind, and might endanger his life. 
" You may call," I said, " his Majesty's sentiments what you 
please, whether, as I think it is, a sense of duty ; or whether, 
as others may term it, obstinacy, prejudice, bigotry — insanity 
even — call it what you will, the feeling cannot be denied to 
exist; and, after all the calumny which you and I have 
suffered in the former regency question, would it not be 
madness on our part as well as a gross want of duty, to 
sanction any proceeding which might renew the King's 
malady ? The world would accuse me, and not unjustly I must 
say according to appearances, of having sacrificed my father's 
feelings in order to get the regency into my hands — ^possibly, 
even the crown on my head. But even supposing the thing 
to take a less lamentable turnj the best that could happen 
would be that the Ministers would be turned out in a week." 
All these topics I urged upon Pox, and I entreated him to 
repeat them to the Cabinet, and to endeavour to persuade them, 
for my sake, for the King's sake, and even for their own, to drop 
all intention of moving this question — that as to this year, they 
had quite excuse enough, as they were hardly warm in their 
seats, but that even next year it could not be brought forward 
with propriety or any hope of success ; and that, in fact, it 
should be put off sine die, or at luast during the King's life. 
I was convinced, I added, that whenever it should be pro- 
posed to the King, the first result would be to break up the 
Government. 

Fox admitted that there was a great deal of weight in these 
considerations, and told me that he would mention them to 
the Cabinet that night. Next morning he called upon me in 
high spirits, and said he had brought over the Cabinet to my 
view of the question, but tliat there still remained tlie minor 
difficulty of the mode in which the postponement was to be 
brought before the public. I said I thought he had nothing to 
do but to collect those who were considered as more particularly 
the heads of the Catholic party, and explain to t/iem the real 
state of the cose — the King's immovable resolution, my disin- 
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clinatioiiy the certainty of breaking up the Gk)yemnient if 
the question was persisted in, an(L then appeal to them 
whether they would force on a question big with such disas- 
trous consequences. 

Fox shook his head. They were, he said, the proper argu- 
ments, but it would not do that the Government should use 
them. Who then ? I asked. Why you, he replied ; you have 
really suggested them, we adopt them on your suggestion, and 
we think we have some right to claim the assistance of your 
influence to make them go down with others. 

To this I had no answer, and I consented, provided that 
His Majesty, to whom I should mention my intentions, did 
not object. 

I accordingly wrote to the King that letter which Mr. 
Moore says that Sheridan wrote for me ; which is false — 
I wrote it myself! After I had written it, indeed, I showed 
it to Sheridan as I also did to Fox. Sheridan suggested the 
alteration of a word or two, and of the turn of one sentence, 
but these alterations were in no way substantial, and I have 
to this hour my rough draft on which you would see these 
alterations. The letter itself was to state to the King the 
advice I had given to Mr. F6x — its success, and my willing- 
ness, though otherwise reluctant, to make the proposed com- 
mimication to the heads of the Catholic party, if it would at 
all contribute to His Majesty's ease and comfort. 

To this letter I received a very cold answer — very cold 
indeed — expressing a great and general distaste to the ques- 
tion, or any stirring of it. But as His Majesty did not dis- 
approve of my proposal Aihough it was plain he did not 
like the thing in any shape) I determined to avail myself of 
his silence, and to do him what I considered an essential 
service, in spite of his teeth ! 

Accordingly, I assembled in the bow room of my little red 
house in Ptdl Mall, the Duke of Bedford, who was going as 
Lord Lieutenant to Ireland, Lord Moira, Lord Hutchin^n, 
and I think his brother Kit, the late Lord Ponsonby, Mr. 
George Ponsonby, the Irish Chancellor, Mr. Grattan, and I 
believe some others, and I stated to them the view of the 
subject which I had already opened to Mr. Fox. 

In this they all acquiesced ; and on this footing matters 
stood till Mr. Fox's death, when I determined to retire from 
the prominent situation which I occupied with the Ministers. 
I was a kind of sleeping partner, but a sleeping partner who 
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unluckily had a great deal of the business to do, and ulti- 
mately much of the risk to run. I had no longer any friend 
in the Government except Lord Holland, perhaps I ought to 
add Lord Ellenborough. Lord Moira, to be sure, was still in 
office, but he was dissatisfied, had little weight, and thought, 
I believe justly, that he was not treated with confidence. 

As to my own personal position, I foresaw that one or other 
of two tilings would happen — either that I must submit to 
the Grenvilles' nomination of the persons who were to come 
in, and so connect myself subordinately with persiims and a 
party I did not like, or else place myself at once at the head 
of the general party, liable to all its chances, accidents, and 
variations. I did not like either alternative, and resolved to 
retire as civilly as possible. I tlierefore wrote to Lord Gren- 
ville to state that I should retire from any direct participation 
in the management of affairs, but that I wished well to his 
Majesty's existing Government, and as a proof of doing so I 
made some suggestions as to the pending arrangements. This 
letter of mine crossed, as I believe, one from Lord Grenville, 
stating the arrangements which he had made, and with which 
he steted that everybody concerned waS aatislied. I, in reply, 
expressed also my satisfaction, and begged that the sugges- 
tions which I had made in my former letter might be con- 
sidered as non avenus. 

[Here his Majesty told mesnmething of a visit he made to the 
King at Windsor on some occasion, but the note is so imper- 
fect (having been accidentally rubbed and blotted, as well as 
being originally short and straggling) that I do not venture to 
make any use of it. The visit itself could hardly have occurred 
about this period, as the Prince does not seem to have seen 
the King between his two visits to the north." — J. W. C] 

I was at this time on a tour in the north, and I came to 
town for the purpose of attending Fox's funeral, but the King 
sent me a message througli Lord Grenville to forbid my 
doing so. 

I therefore returned to the north, and made a long round of 
visits, and came late to tuvm. 

About the month of March in that year, Lauderdale, whom 
I had not seen since Fox's death (indeed, he had been at 
Paris) sent to offer to wait upon me ; I apjKiint«d him the 
next morning at eiglit o'clock. He came and breakfasted 

" rOttober, 1806.] 
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with me ; of course we talked about his late negotiations and 
generally on public offairs. At last, he said that he did not 
much Hke that biU, " What biU ? " I asked. " Why/' he 
said, " the alteration in the Mutiny Bill, which, after all, will 
not satisfy the Catholics, though it cannot but embarrass the 
Ministers, for I hear that the bishops and the King's friends 
will all come down to oppose it." 

I, who had never before heard a syllable of the matter, 
expressed, as I well might, the greatest surprise at this. I 
said it was directly contrary to the pledge which I was autho- 
rised to give to the King, and I expressed my indignation at 
the scandal that would be created, if the King should be 
obliged to send down his personal friends to vote against his 
Ministers. "Depend upon it," I told him, *'if they thus 
break faith with his Majesty and me they will not be 
Ministers a week." 

Lauderdale undertook to see the Ministers that forenoon, 
and requested to see me again in the course of the day ; but, 
" as the Grenvilles are already inclined to be jealous," he wished 
to avoid coming to Carlton House, and begged that I would 
meet him at the Duke of York's at one o'clock. 

I accordingly went at one to my brother's (who, of course, 
was absent ; he knew nothing of my conversation with Lauder- 
dale, and was indeed fixed agauist the question in any shape or 
way). 

Lauderdale came and told me that he had seen Grenville 
and Grey, that they told him that all was right and smooth, 
that Grey had seen the King, and had his Majesty's consent 
to the bill ; but I don't know how it is, continued Lauder- 
dale, I do not like the state of the affair ; as to the Ministers 
themselves, they are so pig-headed (that was his very phrase) 
that there is no managing them. 

All this surprised and a little alarmed me, and I desired 
Lauderdale to come to me with Lord Holland and Lord Grey 
at eight o'clock next morning — Lauderdale and Lord Holland 
came at eight. Lord Grey not till nine. 

When he came I stated how contrary this measure was to 
the pledge which I had conveyed to the King. Lord Grey, 
in his high and mighty way, was proceeding to make light 
of all this, and to pooh-pooh his Majesty's objections. I in- 
terrupted him, and said that I did not want to hear his 
reasons, which could have no effect with me, after a promise 
made ; that I wished, on the other hand, to make him aware 
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of my fisoti opiniotis. I appealed to Lord Hollaml that these 
opinions were not new, that the course I had pursued liad had 
not merely the sanction of Mr. Fux, but was taken by liia 
advice and request ; that I was convinced that they were 
utterly mistaken if they thought the Kin g indifferent to 
the q^uefltioo, and equally so if they thought his opposition 
was to be disregarded ; that I was satisfied that they would 
be turned out, and that I must state distinctly that if tliey 
were, they were not to expect that I was to follow them into 
opfiositioa to my father's and to my own opinion ; that I 
would do no such tiling ; and that, therefore, I thought their 
first and iadecd only endeavour now should be to prevent 
a rupture, and that, I thought, could only be accomplished 
by respecting the King's feeljugs. 

This declaration on my part seemed to startle Lord G-rey, 
who undertook to see Lord Grcnville and convey my senti- 
ments to him. 

That evening I had intended to go to the play, and had 
ordered an early dinner with Tyrwhitt and Blomlield. 

We dined in the little room on the left hand as yon outer 
Carlton House, where you have sometimes dined with me, 
and during diimer I saw the gate open and a carriage drive 
in. I knew tlie black and white liveries, and said, "' Here's 
Moira coming to join us, lay a cover for him," 

In came Moira and Erskine ; I invited them to sit down, and 
take share of my dinner, and then come with me to the play. 

Moira said no, that the Cabinet were to dine with him 
that day, and that he and Erskine had come to speak to 
me about some very particular business before tliey met the 
Cabinet ; upon this Tyrwhitt and Blomfield walked out into 
the hall with their napkins in their hands, and Moira began 
by congratulating me on the good service I had done — that 
Grey had been in to the King — that the bill was to be with- 
drawn, and that all was settled on the footing which I had 
recomiuended. 

Erskine repeated the same story in great glee and higlily 
delighted. Ho expatiated on the ruin that must have befallen 
the country if tins lucky conciliation had not been accom- 
plished. It was amusing, I remember, to hear him describing 
the natimial calamity which would have inevitably followed 
a rupture, it being quite evident that the naliowtl calaviiUj 
which he deprecated was no other than his ceasing to l>e 
Lord Chancellor! 
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They left me to go to the Cabinet dinner, and Moirab^ged 
leave to call on me in the morning to enter with me into the 
details of what had passed. I appointed him at seven o'clock 
next morning. 

Accordingly next day at seven he came. I was in bed in 
that great bedchamber which I had on the lower floor at 
Carlton House. When he came in he made no great haste to 
commence his history. I soon observed that he was uneasy ; 
he went over to the chinmey and rearranged the cards, and 
handled the china which was on it ; in short, it was clear that 
he had something to say which he did not like to begin 
upon. 

At last, he told me that the Cabinet had sat at his house 
till three o'clock that morning ; that they had all signed a 
paper, to be presented to the King, saying that in ob^ence 
to his Majesty's scruples the bill was withdrawn, but that the 
consequence would be that the Catholic question would be 
brought forward, and in that case they must, in consistency 
with their declared opinions, support it. 

" Then," said I, " you are out ; and have you signed it ? " 

" Why," replied he, " I certainly do not approve it, and I did 
all I could to prevent their doing so. I think it both foolish 
and wrong, but I was persuaded to add my name, by this 
consideration that it would have been considered dishonour- 
able to ha\'e sei)arated myself from them at the moment they 
were going out." 

I said that I could see no such thing, when they were going 
out on a point on which I differed from them, and that I 
must own that I thought it tasted a little of the potato that 
he should sign a paper which he disapproved of, with no 
better reason for doing so than that the evils which he attri- 
buted to it were likely to be realised ; however, the thing was 
done, and I could only repeat that, as I was no party to it, so 
neither should I be to the consequences of it. 

All this while, the investigation about the Princess had 
been lingering on without coming to a conclusion, in spite of 
all I could do to have a decision one way or the other, and 
the attempts of Moira, Erskine, and Ellenborough to get the 
Cabinet to dispose of the matter. However, the matter was 
now ripe for the final decision, but the very day after they 
had sent their papers to the King, they resolved to throw on 
their successors, for they saw that they were gone, the diffi- 
culty of that case. 
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Mr. Perceval now saw the King, and received his com- 
maada for a new Ministry, but he made the reception of the 
Princeas a sine qua non of liis undertaking the negotiations. 
The King was obliged to acquiesce, and his acquiescence was 
communicated to me. I thought it rather hanl tltat while I 
was doing all 1 could to keep the King easy, and had decided 
not to oppose Ma new Government, that my peace and honour 
were to be the first sacrifice to that new Adminstration. I 
therefore requested an audience of the King, wliich was 
appointed for the next day at Buckingham House at ten 
o'clock. Hia Majesty came to me out of my mother's 
dressing-room, he was a good deal flurried, and began in 
a way that showed that he would not suffer himself to be 
interrupted. 

He began upon the Catholic question and the conduct of 
the late Ministers. He reminded me of the letter I had 
written him, of my interview with the Ministers, and that 
with the Catholic leaders in Pall Mall, and finally of my 
pledge that the question should not be pressed upon him, and 
that if the Ministers were to go out on it, or any part of it, 
that I was not to follow them into opposition. He said that 
if Mr. Fox had lived, this, he was sure, never could have hap- 
pened, I must here observe that my father was perfectly 
satisfied, and was pleased, I may say, with Mr. Fox, in all 
their intercourse after he came into office. 

I got an opportunity of just saying that I would keep my 
pledge, and that I would riot go into opposition. His Majesty 
was greatly struck ; he took me in his arms, said I was a good 
son, and a roan of honour; that we had had enemies who 
kept us asunder ; that they were, he found, more his enemies 
even than mitie, but that this conduct on my part wiped 
away all past misunderatandinga, and eatabliahed us on that 
footing of confidence and affection which was natural to both 
of ua. 

WHle he waa going on in this way I interposed to say that 
I had heard that he was to see the Princess. 

He replied, hastily, "Yes, I have seen tliat infamous 
woman, but what could I do ? I consulted Lord Hawksbury 
what I was to do in the circumstances in which the Ministers 
had placed me. He sent Mr. Perceval to me, Mr. Pereeval 
stated that the first step must be the reception of the Princeas ; 
I answered," continued His Majesty, " tliat it waa a cruel 
altomative, that I had early reason to be dissatified with the 
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Princess, that she was a firebrand in the family, and that 
besides she had a disposition to be, the thing I most hated in 
the worid, a female politician." 

Mr. Perceval, however, was steady. He told me plainly 
that without this point there would be no adminstration. 
My situation was in the last degree perplexing — on one 
side the Catholic question, on the other side the vain cere- 
mony of a Court reception — the latter, disagreeable as it was, 
I thought it my duty to adopt as the less of two evils. I 
told Mr. Perceval, therefore, that I would receive her for 
form's sake any public day, but that I should forbid the 
Queen and my daughters to have any intercourse whatsoever 
with her except on that one occasion, " and now," he said, 
" go up to your mother, and see if she does not confinn what 
I have told you." 

I went accordingly to the Queen, and found that every- 
thing had passed just as his Majesty had stated it, and she 
repeated to me her resolution that neither herself nor my 
sisters should ever hold any manner of communication with 
the Princess, except the single reception at the Drawing- 
room. 

And this promise their Majesties religiously kept, for 
although the Duchess of Brunswick contrived on two occa- 
sions to get her into the house, the King would not speak to 
her, and both times sent to apprise me of the circumstance, 
that no rumour might lead me for a moment to believe that 
he had forgotten his engagement to me. ^ 

A few days after this, Moira and MacMahon came to report 
to me that Mr. Tiemey was taking great freedoms with my 
name, and that he had in terms accused me of betraying the 
late Government, and of having sold myself to Mr. Perceval, 
and that the Princess was to be sent off. Upon this I thought 
it due to myself to write a letter to Moira, which I begged of 
liim to show to every member of the late Cabinet. . Mr. 
Tiemey had not been of the Cabinet, and I certainly did not 
mean to offer Aim any explanation. 

This is the letter which Mr. Moore says Sheridan wrote for 
me. Mr. Sheridan never saw it. I wrote it with my own 
hands, and I have the rough draft which I can show you. 

This letter states that I could not go into opposition as the 
Ministers had broken the pledge, that I respected several of 
them, and that I had a strong individual friendship for 
some, &c., &c. 
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Mr. Mooro says that he read this letter, but waa not 
allowed to take a copy. Now Moira states to me that he 
does not believe that he ever showed the letter to Moore. 
Indeed, it seems to me extraordinary conduct on Ma part if 
he did. I therefore do not believe it, and must think he has 
had his information in some other way. 

With regard to Mr. Moore himself, he got acquainted with 
me through Lord Moira and the Harringtons. 

The Harringtons have a passion for tea drinking, Whether 
it be taste or insanity I cannot say, hut the drinking of tea in 
that house waa most extraordinary. It began naturally 
enough at breakfast, hut it extended very WTinaturally through 
the whole day and night. I have seen them drink tea just 
before dinner, I have even seen them drink tea after supper, 
and the whole family, old and young, were possessed with thL^ 
slipslop propensity. 

A consequence of this system was that they never could 
find tea enough abroad, and that the old lady used to spend her 
evenings at home and at tea, and it was a custom that, come 
qui voudrait to her evening parties, whatever else they 
might or might not find, they were at least sure of tea. 

Sometimes in spring they opened the doors into St James's 
Gardens, and made a little kind of alfresco of it, and after 
the opera Lady Harrington was very glad to have the young 
men about town drop in to amuse her daughters. In such a 
society as this Mr. Moore was very welcome ; he talked small 
talk, and sang little madrigals and love songs, and made him- 
self very agreeable. 

I used to go sometimes to Lady Harrington's, and there I 
saw him, but he had also some special acquaintance with 
Moira, and had been recommended as a countryman to 
MacMahon, who took a good deal of notice of him, and was 
anxious that / should take some notice of him also. I shall 
here only say that the return he made was to libel both of us, 
for immediately after this change of Government, MacMahon 
observed some things in the newspapers which he had traced 
to hia guardian [quondam ?] friend Moore, who, I know not 
why,* chose to take a great interest in the Catholic question. 
Afterwards it became worse, and he wrote that series of libels 
called the ' Penny Post Bag,' in which he introduced in the 

• [It is odd, but certain, that the King did not kngw, or, at IcoBt, did 
not recoUect, that Moore was hiinBolC n RomaD Catholic — J. W. C] 
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most ungentlemanlike, and, I will even say, unmardy way, 
the names of Lady Hertford and other ladies. 

While he was employed in this way, MacMahon, indignant 
at his duplicity and ingratitude, told Moira of it. (I forgot 
to say tluit we had amongst us got him a place.*) Moira, 
equally indignant, sent for him, and began to reproach him 
with this scandalous conduct. Moore swore to him, as Moira 
told me, that he had not written a line of these libels, and 
that he was too much indebted to him, to MacMahon, and to 
me to be guilty of any ill-natured observations on us, much 
less such atrocious libels. I believe he persuaded Moira — ^I 
knew little of the man or his libels, and took the thing as 
they represented it to me ; but rww, I am told, that he avows 
all those things that he then swore were not his. 

When I withdrew myself from the opposition, Sheridan 
certainly became less forward in that party, but not solely 
out of any deference to me ; he had been on bad terms with 
them from the very formation of their Government, and had 
increased their ill-humour towards him by those sentiments, 
which he afterwards condensed into the celebrated joke that 
he had known men knock their heads against walls by acci- 
dent, but that these Ministers Were the first persons he ever 
had heard of who Tmilt the wall to knock their heads against. 
Moreover, Lord Grey and Mr. Whitbread were become the 
leaders of the party, and he did not like either ; of Mr. Whit- 
bread he had an actual hatred ; even before Drury Lane 
affairs had brought them into almost personal conflicts. He 
therefore naturally, and for every reason, disapproved of Mr. 
Whitbread's taking up the cause of the Princess, and they 
had warm words about it ; and Sheridan always thought that 
Whitbread wished afterwards to keep him down, and above 
all out of Parliament, lest he should interfere with the 
scheme of ambition which he had begun to build on the 
Princess. I remember Sheridan's telling me with great satis- 
faction that Whitbread having alluded to Sir John Douglas 
in some injurious way, Sir John had required an explanation 
which Whitbread thought fit to make to this officer, who 
was supposed to be a very determined man, and whose con- 
duct in the breach of Acre under Sir Sidney Smith has gained 
him a reputation for courage which Whitbread knew was not 
to be trifled with. 

* [This was the office at the Bermudas, which Moore filled by deputy.] 
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I don't like mentioning Biich things, but I must now tell 
you in confidence tliat aU through our intercourse I had 
aided Sheridan to an enormous amount. I can venture to 
say that he has had above 20,000^. from me. I gave 1000/. 
to him the day before he failed. 

I need not tell ymi. all the circumstoncea of the la.it regency 
question, nor the motives that made me keep my father's 
Ministers. You knew it all at the time as well as any one. 
In fact, there was little or nothing, either first or last, that 
was not pretty publicly known, and I believed printed ; at 
least stated in Parliament. But you recollect the strange 
figure Sheridan made in the debate when it appeared that he 
had concealed from his party tlie fact that my household were 
ready to resign. This completed the coolness, I might say 
breach, between them, though he still affected to belong to 
them. 

At last the Parliament was dissolved in, I think, 1812 " or 
1813, and Sheridan was left without a seat, unless he could 
get once more returned for Westminster, which there was no 
chance of, unless he could have the support of the Govern- 
ment. When lie mentioned this to me, I saw at once the 
difficulty of applying the Government interest to the success 
of a person who liad held the principles which Sheridan had 
formerly professed ; but as I knew that he was anything but 
a Jacobin or democrat, and that in general he agreed in my 
politics, I thought that if he professed generally Mr. Fox'a 
principles, and abstained from pledging himself to the new 
questions of the day, of which he thought as I did, he might 
keep moat of his old friends ; and that friends of the Govern- 
ment might, without inconsistency, prefer him to those who 
were going great lengths to which it was notorious that Mr, 
Sheridan was really advei^se, and would give him their second 
votes. In truth, I saw noobjeotionto Sheridan and Moira's both 
coming into office, and was desirous that they should do so. 

On the subject of the Westminster election I desired 
Sheridan to see Arbuthnot, who was prepared to give him all 
the assistance he could on the fair grounds that 1 had stated. 

But Sheridan's natural indolence and procrastination, added 
perhaps to some feeling that he might risk his popularity, 
prevented his taking any decisive step. He idso had some 
hopes of Stafford, but there he failed at last, and found him- 
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self, as I had feared, out of Parliament, without any chance of 
getting in. 

He came to explain to me his failure at Stafford,* of which 
he had laid all the blame upon Whitbread, of whom he spol^e 
with perfect fury, and called him, I well recollect, a scoundrel ! 
He said that Whitbread was already building a scheme of 
ambition on the Princess ; that he was afraid of Sheridan in 
Parliament on that point ; and had determined to keep him 
out. This induced him, Sheridan said, to refuse to pay him 
2000Z. which Sheridan had a clear right to, and, as he told 
me the story, I thought he had. 

Some time after this, just before Moira went to India, f he 
came to me and said that it was a pity that poor Sheridan at 
the close of such a life as his had been, should be out of 
Parliament. 

I told him that Sheridan's own indolence and indecision, 
and his being neither on one side nor the other, were the 
causes of his being thus left out, but that I had always been 
ready, and was still, to do all that I could to bring him into 
Parliament ; and (hat, without exacting any dependence on 
one or any allegiance to the Ministers. 

Moira said that he so imderstood my intentions, or he 
should not now have approached me with the proposition he 
had to make, which certainly went rather to place Sheridan 
again in opposition. 

The Duke of Norfolk had a seat to dispose of, for which he 
expected 4000/., but he consented, as he called it, to subscribe 
1000/. towards bringing Sheridan into Parliament; or, in 
other words, to accept from Sheridan 3000/. for the seat. As 
even the payment of this sum was not to leave Sheridan per- 
fectly independent, the Duke expecting that he should vote 
with liim, I did not consider the offer quite so noble as 
the offer of subscribing 1000/. towards bringing Sheridan in 
seemed to affect to be ; but I nevertheless told Moira that I 
should find some way to get 3000/., and that Sheridan should 
liave it. 

This affair, however, did not proceed, from I forget what 
misunderstanding. Sheridan, however, soon came with a 
new plan ; he had found, he said, a young gentleman who 
had bought a seat with a right of vacating for another,} and 

♦ [In October 1812.] 

t [Lord Moira was appointed Governor-General, December 18th, 1812.] 

X [Mr. AttersoU ; the borough was Wootton Bassett.] 
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that he hart settled with this gentleman (whose name he told 
ua, though I forget) to be elected in Iiis room on payment of 
the 3000/. 

It liappened that Moira had ZOQOl. of MacMahon's in his 
hand as a trustee, and it was agreed that this should be 
advanced to Sheridan, and that Moira and I should be re- 
sponsible for it, and in the event I had, aa might have been 
expected, to pay the whole sum. 

Not that we advanced the sum to Sheridan himself; we 
knew him too well for that ; but the money was lodged in 
the bauds of Mr, Cocker, a respectable solicitor named by 
Sheridan, who was to pay it over to the young man in quea- 
tion when the transfer of the seat should be made, Sheridan 
took a world of trouble to convince MacMahon that all this 
transaction was bond fide. The day before he was to go, he 
called and took leave of MacMahon, saying he was going to 
set out early next morning. Late that evening he wrote a 
note to MacMahon to say Uiat he had forgotten to aay some- 
thing to him, and that as he was to set out at nine next day, 
he would call in Fall Mall at eight, and begged to have some 
breakfast. MacMahon laughed at the notion of Sheridan's 
calling on him at eight ; but he came. Wliat lie had to say 
to liim I forget, but it ended in urging MacMahon to deposit 
the money with Mr. Cocker, which MiicMahon promised 
should be done. At last Sheridan said " Come, it is time to 
be off. My carriage is at the door, and Mr, (whatever his 
name was) is waiting for me." 

I do not know whether by in^'itation from Sheridan or 
from some lurking suspicion of his own, hut MacMahon 
walked up with him to where he lived, George Street or 
Savile Row, or that neighbourhood ; where, to be sure, there 
was a travelling carriage at the door, and servants packing it. 
Sheridan asked where the horses were. The servants said 
they were put up till he was ready. " Very well," said he, 

•' put them to aa soon as Mr. arrives." But Sheridan was 

quite on the fidget. MacMahon went into the house, and 
found breakfast laid, and after a little, Sheridan still very 

fussy ; a message came from Mr. to say that he was 

detained a few minutes, but woidd be with him in a quarter 
of an hour. Then appeared Mrs. Sheridan, and MacMahon 
feeling he was de trap, took his leave, and left the carriage at 
the door ready to set off when Mr. should arrive. 

The money, of course, was deposited, and he expected that 
X 2 
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Sheridan, as he promised, would write us an account of his 
reception and his success. The borough, I think» was in WDt- 
shire, and about eighty or ninety miles from town. Three days 
after I was on horseback in Oxford Koad, and I thought I saw 
Sheridan at a distance. The person, whoever he was, turned 
down into Poland Street, or one of those streets, as if to avoid 
me. 

When I came home I sent for MacMahon, and asked him 
if he had heard of Sheridan. " No," said MacMahon, " not 
since I saw him off," for he had seen him so nearly off that he 
looked on it as the same thing. 

" Damn me,'* I said, " if I believe he is gone ! " " Not 
gone ? " " No. I believe I saw him to-day in town." ** Im- 
possible ! " "I will not be too confident, but I am almost 
sure that I saw him in Oxford Soad this evening." 

MacMahon was thunderstruck. Next morning, however, 
came a note to him from Sheridan to say that he was still in 
town, and would come to explain why, and soon after another 
note to say that he was coming immediately. 

He was this time as good as his word — he came ; laid all 

the blame on the man, Mr. , whom however, he only 

accused of a mistake. He had gone to a coffee house 
when Sheridan had written to his lodgings, and the note of 
appointment followed him to his lodgings when he had come 
back to the coffee house. Sheridan, on the other hand, 
having written the note which was to say he was waiting for 
him, thought he might as well look after some business which 

he had, so he walked out, leaving word that if Mr. came 

or sent an answer, it was to be brought to him at Brooks's, 
or at Drury Lane. If he ever wrote such a note at all, he 
took good care never to receive any answer ; " but," he con- 
tinued to MacMahon, *' all these vuUentendus are rectified, and 
we are to set out to-morrow at the dawn of day." 

Next day, or the day after, a new note from Sheridan; 
sorry to say that the negotiations had failed, but he had the 
pleasure to assure us that a stiU more satisfactory arrange- 
ment was on foot. 

MacMahon, however, now became seriously alarmed about 
the money, and he wrote to Mr. Cocker to say that the plan 
for which the money had been advanced was at an end, and 
he desired that it might be returned. 

Cocker answered that this question of a seat in Parliament 
was quite new to him ; that Mr. Sheridan when he desired 
him to receive the money never hinted at any such object. 
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thut it waa paid to tiim od Mr. Sheridan's account, and that 
he had disposed of it according to Mr. Sheridan's directions ; 
viz., to pay certain pressing debts, and particularly a debt 
to himself, Cocker, which he was obliged to press Mr. 
Sheridan for, and which Mt. Sheridan directed hun to take 
out of the sum so lodged. 

I was, as I told you, obliged to repay this money, but I 
never saw Sheridan (to speak to) after ; not that it was much 
worse in principle than other things of his, nor that I had given 
orders to exclude him, but it was felt by Sheridan himself to 
be so gross a violation of confidence — such a want of respect 
and such a series of lies and fraud, tliat lie did not venture to 
approach me, and, in fact, he never came near mo again. 

He, however, came to MacMahon, and again endeavoured 
to lay all the blame on Whitbread, who, he said, had got him 
into all the difficulty ; first, by refusing to pay birn his 2000f,, 
and afterwards by paying it upon a hard condition which he 
forced upon Sheridan. " In short," said Sheridan, throwing 
off the air of shame and contrition with which he began the 
conversation, and taking up a kind of theatrical tone and 
manner ; " in short," said he, " I went to see that scoundrel 
Whitbread, and it was like the scene of Peachum and Lockit. 
I told Tiim that I came to tell bim that I did not want his 
assistance, that I retracted the intreaties which my necessities 
had obliged me to make to him, that I could wait for the 
2000/. which he had refused to let me have to get into Par- 
liament, for that I had got SOOOi. without being under any 
obligation to him, and that I should be in Parliament next 
week. ' My dear Sheridan,' replied Whitbread, ' it is true that 
I would not give you 2000/. to get into Parliament, and in 
your circumstances I am sure I acted the part of a true 
friend, but did I ever refuse you 2000/. to stay ojtt of Par- 
liament ? ' In short, he paid me my 2000/. on condition I 
should Twl coTJie, in, and when I came to aak for the 3000/. 
which you, my dear friend, had advanced, for the purpose of 
returning it to you I found that that fellow Cocker had chosen 
to apply it to his own debt, and that it was not fortlicoming." 

MacMahon listened to all this, but with no good-will to- 
wards Sheridan, and came immediately to report it to me, 
but after that Sheridan never came near either of us. 

I sometimes, however, heard of him, and I once saw bim 
by accident, as I shall tell you presently. He now took to 
live in a very low and obscure way, and all he looked for in 
the company he kept was brandy and water. He lived a 
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good deal with some low acquaintance be liad made — a 
harness-maker ; I forget Ids name, but he had a house near 
Leatherhead. In that neighbourhood I saw lum for the last 
time, on the 17th August, 1815." I know the day from thia 
circumstance, that I had gune to pay my brother a visit at 
Oatlandaon his birthday, and next day as I was crossing over 
to Brighton, I saw in the road near Leatherhead old Sheridan 
coming along the pathway, I see him now in the black 
stockings and blue coat with metal buttons. 1 said to 
Blomfield, " There is Sheridan ; " but, as I spoke, he turned off 
into a lane wheu we were within about thirty yards of him, 
and walked off without looking behind him. That was the 
last time I ever saw Sheridan, nor did I hear of or from him 
for some months, but one morning MacMahon came up to my 
room, and after a little hesitation and apology for speaking 
to me about a person who had lately swindled me and hiui S" 
shamelessly, he told me that Mr. Vaughan, Hat Vauglian 
they used to call iiim, had called to say that Sheridan was 
dangerously iU, and really in great distress and want. 1 
think no one who ever knew me will doubt that I imme- 
diately said that his illness and want made me forget his 
faults, and that he must be taken care of, and that any money 
that was necessary 1 desired he would immediately advance. 
He asked me to name a sum, as a general order of tliat nature 
was not one on which he would venture to act, and whether 
/ named or he suggested 500/. 1 do not remember ; but I do 
remember that tlie 5001. was to be advanced at once to Mr. 
Vangban, and that he was to be told that when that was gone 
he should have more. 1 set no limit to the sum, nor did 1 say 
nor hear a word about the mode in which it was to be applied, 
except only that 1 desired that it should not appear to come 
from me. 

I was induced to this reserve by several reasons, I thought 
that Sheridan's debts were, as the i'rench say, " la mer a boire," 
and unless 1 was prepared to drink the sea, I had better not 
be known to interfere, as I should only have brought more 
pressing embarrassments on him ; but I will also confess that 
I did not know how ill he was, and after the gross iraud he 
had so lately practised upon me, I was not inclined to forgive 
and foi^et so suddenly, and without any colour of apology or 
explanation ; for the pretended explanation to MacKIalion 
was more disrespectful and offensive to me than the original 

• [Ho died July 7lh, 181f).] 
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transaction, for lie had before told me whij "Whitbread wlslied 
to keep him out of Parliament, namely, lest he should sefro 
me in the object nearest my heart, and yet he bad suffered 
Whitbread to bribe him out of my service with big own 
money, and had then swindled me out of mine. 

And, finally, there is not only bad taste but incouvenieuce 
in letting it be known what pecuniary favours a person in my 
situation confers, and 1 therefore, on a consideration gf all 
these reasons, forbid my name being mentioned at present, 
bnt I repeated my directions that he should want for nothing 
that money could procure him. 

MacMahon went down to Mr. Vaughan's and told him 
what I had said, and that he had my directions to place 500/. 
in his hands. Mr. Vaughan, with some expression of surprise, 
declared that no such sum was wanted at present, and it was 
not without some pressing tliat he took 200/., and said that if 
he found it insufficient he would return fur more. He did 
come back, but not for more ; for he told MacMahon that he 
had spent oidy 130/. or 140/., and he gave the moat appal- 
ling account of the misery which he had relieved with Jt. 

He said that he found him and Mrs. Sheridan both in their 
beds, both apparently dying and both starving. It is stated 
in Mr. Moore's book that Mra. Sheridan attended her husband 
in liifl last illness. It is not true ; she was too ill to leave 
her own bed, and was, in fact, already suffering from the 
disease (cancer of the womb) of wliich she died in a couple 
of years after. They had hardly a servant left. Mrs, 
Sheridan's maid she was about to send away, but they could 
not collect a guinea or two to pay the woman her wages. 

When he entered the house he found all the reception 
rooms bare, and the whole house in a state of filth and stench 
that was quite intolerable. Sheridan himself he found in a 
truckle bed in a garret, with a coarse blue and red coverlid, 
such as one sees used as horsecloths, over him ; out of this 
bed he had not moved for a week, not even for the occasions 
of nature, and in this state the unhappy man had been 
allowed to waUow, nor could Vaughan discover that any one 
had taken any notice of him , except one old female friend — 
whose name I hardly know whether I am authorised to 
repeat — Lady Bessborough, who sent 20/. Some ice and 
currant water were sent from Holland House — an odd con- 
tribution ; for if it was known that he wanted these little 
matters, which might have been had at the confectioner's. 
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it might have been suspected that he was in want of more 
essential things. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this misery, Sheridan on seeing 
Mr. Vaughan appeared to revive ; he said he was quite well, 
talked of paying off all his debts, and though he had not 
eaten a morsel for a week, and had not had a morsel to eat, 
he spoke with a certain degree of alacrity and hope. 

Ifc. Vaughan, however, saw that this was a kind of bravado, 
and that he was in a fainting state, and he immediately pro- 
cured him a little spiced wine and toast, which was the first 
thing (except brandy) that he had tasted for some days. 

Mr. Vaughan lost no time in next buying a bed and bed 
clothes, half-a-dozen shirts, some basons, towels, &c., &c. He 
had Sheridan taken up, and washed, and put into the new 
bed. He had the rooms cleaned and fumigated. He dis- 
charged, I believe, some immediately pressing demands, and, 
in short, provided as well as circimistances would admit for 
the ease and comfort, not only of Sheridan, but of Mrs. 
Sheridan also. 

I sent the next day (it was not till next dav that Mac- 
Mahon repeated this melancholy history to me) to inquire 
after Sheridan, and the answer was that he was better, and 
more comfortable, and I had the satisfaction to think that he 
wanted nothing that money and the care and kindness of so 
judicious a friend as Mr. Vaughan could procure him ; but 
the next day, that is two days after Mr. Vaughan had done 
all this, and actually expended near 150/., as I have stated, 
he came to MacMahon with an air of mortification, and stated 
that he was come to return the 200/. " The 200/.," said Mac- 
Mahon, with surprise. " Why, you had spent three-fourths of 
it the day before yesterday ! " " True," returned Vaughan, " but 
sortie of those who left these poor people in misery have now 
insisted on their returning this money, which they suspect 
has come from the Prince. Where they got the money, I 
know not, but they have given me the amount, with a 
message . that Mrs. Sheridan's friends had taken care that 
Mr. Sheridan wanted for nothing. I," added Mr. Vaughan, 
" can only say that this assistance came rather late, for that 
three days ago I was enabled by his Royal Highnesses bounty 
to relieve him and her from the lowest state of misery and 
debasement in which I had ever seen human beings." 

[Here His Majesty concluded. — J. W. C] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1820. 

Tlie Panic of 1825 — Courao taken by the Ministry — One pound Notes — 
The Scotch Banka — Eicit«ment in Scatland — Controrerey betweon 
Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Croker— Lettora from Scott — The Com 
LawB — Canning on tbe Spanish t)ifflculty — InUirvcntiun in Portugal 
— IIIdcss of tlio Duke of York — Mr. Croker on the Loss of Mr. Robin- 
son's Son — Advice to a young Naval Officer — Anecdotes of Hndome 
de Stael— Capture of Napoleon Buonapanc— Mr. Croker's Plan — 
Anecdotes of the Duke of Gloacest«r aiid Theodore Hook — Conversa- 
tions with the Duke of Wellington— The Duke offered an Eatale— 
The Grandees of Spain — Talleyrand — Battle of Vjttoria — The Duko's 
Oenerale — Buonaparte as a General — His system of i^recy — The 
Priest of St. Pfi— The Duke and the Horse Guards—" Dry Nurses "— 
The Conveolion ol Cintra — Mr. Gltigand the "Subaltern" — Intrigues 
against the Duke — An Enigma in Buonnparle's Career. 

In the autumn of 1825, even the Catholic question and 
Ireland were forgotten in the presence of a danger which 
threatened to entail severe misfortunes on all classes of the 
community. Tliere had been a period of wonderful prosperity 
after the great wars, and it led to a rage for public gambling, 
by which " promoters " and stock-jobbers reaped a ricli harvest. 
It prepared the way for the inevitable crash which over- 
took so many country banks and commercial houses towards 
the close of the year. Mining shares, on which small sums 
of money liad been paid, were run up to four, five, or even 
tlurteen hundred pounds each. When the blow fell, it ruined 
thousands of men all over the country, and among the most 
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memorable of the sufferers was Sir Walter Scott When the 
worst of the panic was over, Mr. Croker sent to the Duke of 
Wellington, who was then travelling on the Continent, an 
accoimt of the proceedings of the Ministry, and of the excite- 
ment which broke out in Scotland when the circulation of 
bank notes below the value of 5/. was prohibited. The 
proposal was denounced by Sir Walter Scott in the " Letters 
of Malachi Malagrowther," to which replies were hastily 
vrritten by Mr. Croker in the Courier newspaper, also under 
an assumed name. In the end, the Ministry withdrew its 
scheme, so far as it applied to Scotland, and the victory 
rested with the author of ' Waverley ; ' but after 1826, one 
pound notes were no more heard of in England. 

Mr, Croker to tJie Duke of Wellington. E;drcict. 

March 20th, 1826. 

I dare say you have heard the whole story from day to day 
by better informants, yet you may like to see my view of it. 
I need not tell you all the reasons (very good ones) why the 
Government did not like to imdertake an issue of Exchequer 
Bills, but as soon as the whole mercantile body, as soon as 
Tierney at the head of the opposition, and as soon as every 
man of the old Pitt party expressed a unanimous concurrence 
in that measure, we all thought that it would do no gi*eat 
harm to adopt it as a special remedy in a special case.* But 
Lord Liverpool, influenced as the world said by his pledge 
and prophecy of last year relative to the evils of overtrading, 
would not listen to it, and on the evening on which the 
petition of the London merchants for the advance of Ex- 
chequer Bills was to be presented, he at half-past four sent 
for Canning, and told him, as Canning himself told me, that 
he would resign if such a' measure was forced upon the 
Administration, and he not only authorized, but desired 
Canning to say so. 

Canning, a good deal surprised, and taken on the sudden, 

• [In 1793 Pitt had issued Exchequer Bills, and so had Mr. Perceval in 
1811.] 
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still felt that he could not leave Lord Liverpool in the lurch, 
and he accordingly came down resolved to pledge, as I sup- 
pose he was authorized to do, the whole Government to make 
common cause with Lord Liverpool. I heard in the House 
that the Government was resolved to ahide hy its decision, 
though I did not know that they intended to place the exist- 
ence of the Adniiniatration on that narrow question, and 
during the debate on the Petition I went up tJJ Canning and 
said, " For God's sake take care what you say about this issue 
of Exchequer Bills, for the whole House is against us, and 
our best friends are mutinj-ing at our backs," He replied 
with considerable nervous excitement, " So much the better ; 
it will bring raattsrs to a point sooner." I really at the 
moment did not understand the whole meaning of this phrase, 
but ho soon cleared it up by declaring on his legs, in a very 
bold and uncompromising tone, that if the House chose to 
adopt the proposed measure they must also be prepared to 
find Ministers to execute it, for that they would not ; and this 
he repeated very steadily, and to the ears of some of the 
country gentlemen, offensively. 

I know not why or how the Opposition failed to take 
advantage of this pledge, for if they had driven ua to ii vote 
on the point that night (which they might easily, and even 
fairly Iiave done), they would have beaten us by about 140 
to 80 ; or if the whole numbers were smaller (as they pro- 
bably would have been, as people would have slunk off on 
one side, and rallied on the other), in a still greater propor- 
tion. Canning has since told me that he acted in this matter 
under Lord Liverpool's immediate impulse, and from a sense 
of a colleague's duty towards him. I could not help saying 
that the difference between the advance of the money from 
the Exchequer and from the Bank guaranteed by the Ex- 
chequer, was 80 trivial that if we went out upon that, we 
should be like the poor lady shown in Westminster Abbey 
wlio died of pricking her finger with a needle. This device 
of calling bi the Bank was. Canning told me, his own. Liver- 
pool waa pledged not to advance the money directly, but he 
was not pledged, it seems, to prevent the Bfuik's doing it ; and 
an obsolete clause of their Charter being discovered which 
afforded a pretence for this arrangement, a negotiation was 
commenced, which, after a deal of squabbhng both in private 
and in public between the Bank and the Government, was 
arranged, and wo all keep our places a little longer. 
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This was altogether the most ridiculous political intrigue, 
if it may be so called, I ever saw, and indeed all that is 
visible of it to me is so very absurd that I cannot but suspect 
that there were some better, or at least more important, 
reasons at bottom. There was a moment, I am convinced, 
in which the Government was on the point of dissolution, 
and I could collect that Mr. Canning, as certainly was 
very natural, was considering how it could be recomposed. 
If you had been here this could not have happened. What- 
ever Cabinet secrets there may be at the bottom of the affair, 
which of course I do not pretend to guess, I can assure you 
that the Government was only saved by the supineness, con- 
nivance, or ignorance (I know not which) of the Opposition, 
and finally by the reluctance of the Bank to go to extremities 
with us, and take on themselves the responsibility of turning 
out the Ministers. It is not very comfortable to think, nor 
very creditable to have it known, that the Administration 
was for four or five days at the mere mercy of the Opposition 
and the Bank. 

We had hardly got out of our scrape with the Bank when 
all Scotland, with the spirit of the ancient Caledonians, rose 
upon us in defence of their Otic pound Notes. Walter Scott, 
who, poor fellow, was ruined by dealings with his booksellers, 
and who had received courtesy and indulgence from the 
Scotch bankers, thought himself bound in gratitude to take 
the field for them, which he did in a series of clever but 
violent and mischievous letters, as he attacked with great 
violence and injustice the administration of Lord Melville, 
and indeed of our party in general. I was easily induced to 
take up my pen against him, and I scribbled away a reply to 
Sir Walter in the same style (as far as I could imitate 
so superior a genius), which he had used. 

That matter is, however, fast subsiding, and I will only add 
that from the best information I can collect I am led to fear 
that my suspicions of the hollovmess of the Scotch banks are 
but too well founded. It is thought that they were already 
in difficulties before they began this discussion, and such a 
discussion was certainly not likely to make their position 
more comfortable. It would not surprise me if you were to 
find us in very serious financial difficulties on your return, 
and though I have fought the Government battle against 
Walter Scott, and though I honestly believe that whatever is 
done in England must be ultimately done in Scotland, yet I 
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have very serious doubts whether we are quite right here. 
We Iiave a, debt, and of course n fictitious income so much 
greater thnn we had, when we had caali pa3'inents before, that 
\ cannot think that the same quantity of gold currency will 
suffice for the transaction of business. For every purpose of 
life we now carry about twice as much cash as we used to do 
thirty or forty years ago, and of course I think that we shall 
require twice as much circulating medium, and if so, I doubt 
whether we shall be able at any expense to keep a sufficient 
quantity of gold for our domestic uses. But this ia a subject 
on wliich I am a very bad judge. 

J. W. C, 

The little controversy between Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Croker caused no interruption to their friendship, although it 
was represented by Miss Martineau, and repeated blindly by 
others upon her authority, that they had a deadly quarrel, 
brought about, of course, by the violence and injustice of 
Mr. Croker, and healed only by the magnanimity of Scott. 
There could not be a greater tissue of misrepresentations. 
The following correspondence explains all that needs ex- 
planation on the subject. A portion of one of the letters 
— with a few variations in the text — was published in Lock- 
hart's ^Life of Scott,' but it is necessary here to show the 
true state of Scott's feelings, and a letter of 1827 is added 
for the same reason : — 



Sir Walter Scott to Mr, Crolcer. Exirnd. 

March lOtli, 182G. 
My deae Choker, 
I received your very kind letter with the feelings it was 
calculated to excite, those of great affection nuxed with paiu, 
which, indeed, I bad already felt and anticipated before 
taking the step which I knew you must all feel as unkind, 
coming from one who had been honoured with so much 
personal regard, I need not, I am sure, say that nothing but 
an honest desire of serving this country by siieaking »ui what 
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is generally felt here, especially among Lord Melville's 
warmest and oldest friends might have some chance, howso- 
ever slight. Depend upon it, that if a succession pf violent 
and experimental changes are made from session to session, 
with bills to amend bills when no want of legislation had 
been at all felt by the country, Scotland will, within ten or 
twenty years, perhaps much sooner, read a more fearful com- 
mentary on poor Malachi's epistles than any statesman 
residing out of the country and strange to the habits and 
feelings which are entertained here can possibly antici- 
pate. My head may be low — I hope it will — before the time 
comes. But Scotland, completely liberalized, as she is in a 
fair way of being, will be the most dangerous neighbour to 
England that she has been since 1639. There is yet time to 
make a stand, for there is yet a great deal of good and genuine 
feeling left in the country. But if you unscotch us you will 
find us damned mischievous Englishmen. The restless and 
yet laborious and constantly watchful character of the people, 
their desire for specidation in politics or any thing else, only 
restrained by some proud feelings about their own country, 
now become antiquated and which late measures will tend 
much to destroy, will make them, imder a wrong direction, 
the most formidable revolutionists who ever took the field of 
innovation. 

With respect to your own share in the controversy, it 
promised me so great an honour, that I laboured under a 
strong temptation to throw my hat into the ring,^tie my 
colours to the ropes, cry, " Hollo there, Saint Andrew for 
Scotland," and try what a good cause would do for a bad, at least 
an inferior, combatant. But then I must have brought forward 
my facts, and as these would have compromised friends in- 
dividually concerned, I felt myself obliged, with regret for 
forfeiting some honour, rather to abstain from the contest. 
Besides, my dear Croker, I must say that there are many and 
too direct personal allusions to myself, not to authorize and 
even demand some retaliation daiis le meme genre, and however 
good-humouredly men begin this sort of "sharp encounter 
of their wits," their temper gets the better of them at last 
When I was a cudgel player, a sport at which I was once an 
ugly customer, we used to bar rapping over the knuckles, be- 
cause it always ended in breaking heads ; the matter may be 
remedied by baskets in a set-to with oak saplings, but I know 
no such defence in the rapier and poniard game of wit. So I 
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thought it beat not to endanger the loas of an old friend for 
a bad JL-st, and sit quietly down with yoiir odd hits, and the 
discredit which it gives me here for not repaying them or 
trying to do so. I can assure you, Malachi's spirit has been 
thought meanly of for hia silence, and this ought to be evidence 
in my favour that my temper at least is unconcerned in this 
unhappy dispute. 

Yours affectionately, 

Waltek SIcott. 

March 2Cth, 1626. 
My deah Croker, 

I have your kind letter, and can assure you that when 
putting a more personal interpretation on some passages of 
your letter than I ought to have done, I did not consider 
them offensive, and if I had replied under the impression I 
had adopted, I would have taken particular care not to have 
executed tlie moderavien mculpatw tiUel(B. But it is much 
better not, and ao traiuxat cam a^eris erroribas. 

I enclose a letter for your funny namesake and kinsman,' 
whose work entertains me very much. 

Believe me always, 

Yours aftectionately, 

Waltek Scott. 

April 25th, 1827. 
My dear Croker, 
As I trouble you with a packet for Loekhart, I cannot but 
add my sincere gratulation upon your keeping a good house 
over your bead in this stormy weather which ha^ bared ao 
many biggings. The numerous rumours which reach me in 
this quarter are so varying that had I time, I believe I 
would come to London merely to see how the cat jumi>ed. 
And I am as well where I am, since the present disputes seem 
to have divided most of my personal friends. Tlie disposition 
seems as if some Yankee general had given the command, 
Split and Squander. My own feeling is much that of an old 
Scotch Judge called Lord Elchies, who when he heard a case 
keenly debated, and foreseeing it was to give him some trouble 

• [T. Crofton Croker, who hud juBt published tho first volume of his 
' Fftiry Logentia ami Traditions of tliP South r>f Irekml.'] 
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in deciding it, used to exclaim to the lawyers on each side 
most piteously, " Oh, Sirs, gar them gree — gar them gree — 
canna ye for God's sake gar them gree ? " But his Lordship's 
good wishes were usually as useless as mine would be on the 
present occasion, Well ! God's above all, and so conclndes 
a letter which need never have [been written ?] I send the 
PortefeuiDe de Buonaparte wliich you wished to have ; but to 
my thinking there ought to be two parts, and there may be 
one lost at binding, I suppose. As the volume contains some 
tracts wliich are now not of every day occurrence I will 
thank you to preserve it, as it would break a pretty large set 
of things of the kind, but if the Portefeuille be of interest to 
you, do not hesitate to break the binding and return the 
others. 

Always, my dear Sir, 

Yours truly obliged, 

Walter Scott. 

I\S. — You are aware that Mr. Canning has forfeited all pre- 
tensions to the character of a statesman by the manner in 
which he has behaved to Lockhart. For Dean Swift, you [are] 
aware, says that if a true statesman is led by circumstances to 
suspect an individual of something of which he is innocent, no 
species of explanation should remove hfs dislike, because that 
would be to acknowledge the possibility of a failure in judg- 
ment. It is a sad thing for a premier to commit such a 
blunder in the outset of his career, and I am afraid it will be 
a poor counterpoise that I recognise in the frankness, candour, 
and nobleness of his proceeding the man of high honour that 
my regard so long thought him. 

Confidence was gradually restored to the markets, but the 
country remained in an agitated condition. There was great 
distress among the poor, and already a loud and general out- 
cry had arisen against the com laws. Lord King anticipated 
Mr. Cobden by declaring that these laws were maintained 
exclusively in the landed interest, and were the "most 
gigantic job in the whole history of misrule." In May, a 
measure was passed permitting the importation of 500,000 
quarters of foreign com, without any limitation as to price. 
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This, however, diii not suffice to allay popular discontent. 
" Tlie political aky looks very cloudy," wrote Mr. Croker to 
Lord Hertford, in October. " The three C's — Corn, Currency, 
and Catholics — will perplex, if not dissolve, the Government. 
If the Catholic question has a majority next session, I do not 
think the Cabinet will stick together. The Chancellor [Eldon] 
and Peel will go, and Westmoreland and Liverpool must 
follow, and all will be at sea." 

But there was still another great question which required 
public consideration, and it was brought forward once more 
by Canning in a celebrated speech. The Spanish aggressions 
and intrigues of France had always been regarded by Canning 
with impatience, bnt the public mind was filled with apathy, 
and Canniug knew that nothing could be done until this was 
shaken off. Hence he made speeches from time to time with 
the design of getting a strong force of popular opinion to 
support him in the course he desired to take, and each one of 
these speeches undoubtedly produced a great effect. French 
influence had been highly prejudicial to English interests in 
Portugal ; and when the intelligence was received that troops 
which had been organised in Spain were marching upon 
Portugal, it was generally perceived that the long-expected 
crisis had come. Tlie Portuguese government formally 
requested assistance from England, to enable it to repel in- 
vasion from Spain ; and Canning announced on the 12th of 
December, that the request had been granted, and that British 
troops were actually on their way to Portugal. " We go," he 
said, " to plant the standard of England on the well-known 
heights of Lisbon. Where that standard is plantetl, foreign 
dominion shall not come." It is to these circumstances that 
the next letter relates. 
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Mr. Croker to Lord Hertford, 

December 13th, 1826. 

My dear Lord Hertford, 

I am sorry that I cannot be with you till Sunday at dinner. 
As the troops for Portugal are all to be sent by this Depart- 
ment, I have my hands full of work and shall have till the 
end of the week. 

Canning made a brilliant and warlike speech last night, 
but he was outdone in his warlike flourishes by Baring, and 
above all Brougham, who made a most tedious repetition of 
what Canning had said so much better. 

I do Twt expect war. De deux chases Vune — eUher Spain 
will submit, or Portugal will have exliibited a unanimous 
desire for the absolute Don MigueL 

Despatches arrived last night, while we were in the House, 
which lead me to adopt the latter supposition. The Constir 
tutional Chambers are, it seems, not unanimous in approbation 
of the Constitution imder which they exist. If this be the 
case, and if, as we have heard, the people are averse to it, I 
contemplate the possibility of all being settled before our 
troops can get out, and then we shall be in rather a puzzling 
position. We shcJl know in a day or two how the royal 
army feels : there are strong apprehensions about it ; if it 
fails, adieu panicrs, vendanges sontfaites. 

Yours ever, 

J. W. C. 

It is only necessary to add in this place that the despatch 
of troops at once answered the purpose which was intended. 
The Spaniards were quickly driven out of Portugal, Ferdinand 
recognised the Portuguese Government, and France ceased to 
instigate Spain to a policy of aggression. The British force, 
however, was not withdrawn until 1828. 

The other letters of this year are of a more miscellaneous 
character, and sufficiently explain themselves. 



THE nUKE OF YORK. 



Mr. Crokcr to Mr. Henry GimlhiTn. 

August 30c]), 1826. 

Since I wrote to you of the Duke of York's very alarming 
stat«* he has made a turn, and continued for a week or ten 
days mending in a very unexpected way ; but 1 fear that the 
amendment is but temporary and fallacious, for although his 
appetite, his spirits, and his strength are all improved, the 
disease does not decrease, and when I saw him the day he 
came to town, he said : " I am grtuTally better, but you see 
my body is more swollen than it was." He knows his situa- 
tion, and looks at it like a hero. I doubt whetlier Ae Iiaa any 
hope, but he mEuntains a decent cheerfulness, and a very 
unaffected composure. I have reason to hope that Ms mind 
has been employed in serious and, I trust, satisfactory con- 
templations, but there is no outward show of any alarm ; the 
aide-de-camp at Brighton did not know what was tlie matter 
with him ; the public has not as yet any notion of his danger, 
and as little of what his disease is. The sad truth will come 
ui>on them by surprise, for though they know that there ia 
sonietliing wrong, they have no distinct apprehension about 
hinL 

Yours, my dear (roulburn, moat affectionately, 

.1. W. C, 



Mr. Crokcr to t/if Righl Ifnii. F. liobinson. 

NoTemlwr 1st, 1820. 

When we were heart-broken by a calamity similar Ui 
yoiirs.t our first relief was by escaping from the scenes which 
reminded us of our lost happinesa. If youra and poor Lady 
Sarah's feelings be the same, Mrs. Croker's apartments at 
JCermjtfftim, or mine at the Admiralty, are ready to receive 
you without the slightest inconvenience to us. You need not 
write — no answer will be a negative ; and if yon accept, send 
your people to say which house you will have, and to make 
your arrangements— both houses are completely furnished. 

■ [He died on the 5th Jauiiiirr, 182T,] 

t [Referring, of conree, to the Imh of « boh,] 



* 
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You will judge how sincerely Mra. Croker and I sym- 
pathise with you and Lady Sarah ; your affliction revives all 
our own. 

Yours affectionately, 

J. W. C. 

Mr, Croker to a young Naval Officer* JExtract 

November 13th, 1826. 

Now, my dear FoUett, attend to my advice. Do not gallop 
through my letter and throw it aside, but read it over arid over 
agairiy and recollect that I am your best friend, and resolve to 
repay all I have done for you by strict attention to what I 
write, and go over each particular. item of my advice until 
you have executed those which are temporary, or fixed in your 
mind those which are of more general application. 

1st — Your conduct on board the Cyrene t will, I hope, be 
modest, and you will take care not to hurt the feelings of the 
officers whom you leave behind by any assumption of your 
new rank. Captain Campbell (as the Cyreite will probably be 
detached from the Admiral) wul, I have no doubt, facilitate, 
as far as his duty wiU allow, your joining the Admiral or the 
Fly, Make him my compliments, and thank him for the 
kind mention he has made of you to General CampbelL 

2nd. — When you join the Fly your conduct must be 
still more cautious, and, if possible, more modest. You are 
very young, very fortimate ; you will come over the head of 
senior officers, who cannot be expected to receive you with as 
much good humour as if you had been their senior. I know 
the custom of the Naval Service reconciles these ways of 
getting over one another's heads ; they, probably, were made 
over the heads of their own seniors ; but nevertheless such an 
advancement must always give a certain degree of pain to 
those who suffer in the individual instance ; and good taste, 
good manners, and good sense require you to do all you can 
to soften the mortification which those officers must feel. Be, 
therefore, very kind and civil to them — not cringing, nor 

* [Lieutenant Follett Pennell, who was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander in 1826.] 

t [The ship which Captain Pennell was about to leave ; tlie Fly was 
the vessel to which he was appointed.] 
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giving up your station or authority, or seeming to feel that 
you were not worthy of your rank, but as one who, having 
had good fortune, treata others as he would wish to be treated 
had the superior good luck been theirs. 

Your first lieutenant is an old officur for the first of a sloop. 
You will, of course, pay him all the deference which his 
length of service entitles liira to ; to respect others in tlieir 
several ranks and stations is the surest mode of being 



i in your own, 

3rd. — Alter as little as possible the routine which Captain 
Wetherell had adopted. Make no sudden changes — confirm, 
in the first instance, idl Ids orders. Desu'e that everything 
may go on as in tiis time ; if, in practice, you find that 
alterations be necessary, introduce them slowly, by silent 
degrees, and as occasion inay occur. 

4th. — At the Admiralty we consider tliat much piuiish- 
meut is a proof that the captain does not understand the true 
discipline of the sei-vice. You will succeed to the command 
of a well-disciplined and orderly ship ; yon must endeavour 
to keep her so ; an increase of punishment will convince us 
that you do not know how to manage a ship's company. 
Moderation towards your men, good humour with your 
officers, and o commafid over yoarsdf, ave the three essentials 
towards your being a respectable officer. 

Let me repeat to you that ecotwmy—th&t is the tiviri^ 
\tnthin on^sinamie, ■whatever it may be — is the foundation of all 
true respectability ; and I shall not think well of you if you 
have not saved at the' end of two years two or three hundred 
pounds. Captains on other stations contrive to live, and 
some even to save, out of their pay ; you may surely do ao 
when your pay is double. 

As to vfritin^, I beg of you to take pains with your hand, 
and learn to write like a gentleman. Nothing gives a more 
unfavourable impression than an ill-written, ill-spelled, ill- 
fohled, ill-sealed letter. 



Mr. Crojicr to a Consid Sunpedcd of Jobbery. 

December 18th, 1828. 
I have already liad to complain of your indiscretion, but I 
can hardly suppose you mad enough to meddle in such an 
allaii iis this ; I only warn you that I shall go to the Foreign 
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Office immediately on my return to town, and if I find there, 
any traces of your recommending one of your relations to be 
Vice Consul at Morlaix, I shall submit to Mr. Canning the 
expediency of immediately appointing another consuL 

I shall personally r^^t the ruin of you and your family 
which I am aware will follow this step ; but I will do my 
public duty ; and as I placed you in your present office for 
public benefit, so I shall take care to have you removed the 
moment I learn that you are meddling with private jobs. 

I am, yours, 

J. W. C. 



Anecdotes and Conversations from Mr, Croker's Note Books. 

October 24th, 1825. 

Moore in his lately published 'Life of Sheridan* has 
recorded the laborious care with which he prepared Ids hons- 
m^ots, Madame de Stael condescended to do the same. The 
first time I ever saw her was at dinner at Lord Liverpool's 
at Coombe Wood. Sir James Mackintosh was to have been 
her guide, and they lost their way, and went to Addiscombe 
and some other places by mistake, and when they got at last 
to Coombe Wood they were again bewildered, and obliged to 
get out and walk in Uie dark, and through the mire up the 
road through the wood. They arrived consequently two 
hours too late and strange draggled figures, she exclaiming by 
way of apology, " Coombe par ci, Coombe par Ik ; nous avons 
6te par tons les Coombes de TAngleterre." During dinner she 
talked incessantly but admirably, but several of her appa- 
rently spontaneous m/)ts were borrowed or prepared. For 
instance, speaking of the relative states of England and the 
Continent at that period, the high notion we had formed of 
the danger to the world from Buonaparte's despotism, and the 
high opinion the Continent had formed of the riches, strength, 
and spirit of England ; she insisted that these opinions were 
both just, and added with an elegant elan, "Les etrangers 
sont la posterity contemporaine." This striking expression I 
have since found in the journal of Camille Desmoulins. 

The conversation turned on the Court of Berlin, and Lord 
Liverpool asked if M. de Segur, then ambassador there, was 
related to the old family of Segur, of whom his lordship men- 
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tioned one whmu he had known. She answered laughingly 
thiit they were relatwd " du cot^ des ayllahes," meaning that 
they were v-of. rdaiotl, though their names were the same. 
t.,ord Liverpool did not see what she meant, and repeated his 
inquiry in the form of asking whether they were of the Bame 
family. She replied with great readiness, " Milord, lis sont 
du m^me alphal>et." Nothing could appear more extempo- 
raneous than this douhle jest, yet it must have been prepared, 
for every one now knows that the M. Sogurof Berlin was one 
of the old Segurs, and he was in fact the very man that Lord 
Liverpool was inquiring about. Madame do Stael had the 
phrase, cut aiid dry, as the expression is, ready to be used on 
any of the occasions, then very frequent, when strangers 
inquired if such or sueh of Buonaparte's chamberlains or 
diplomatists were of the old stock whose names they bore j 
and the phrase of " du meme alphabet " I have since seen 
somewhere in print. 

She was ngly, and not of an intellectual ugliness. Her 
features were coarse, and the ordinary expression rather 
vulgar, she had an ugly moiith, and one or two irregularly 
prominent teeth, which perhaps gave her countenance an 
habitual gaiety. Her eye was full, dark, and expressive ; 
and when she declaimed, wliich was almost whenever she 
spoke, she looked eloquent, and one forgot that she was 
plain. On the whole, she was singularly unfeminine, and if 
L'l conversation one forgot she was ugly, one forgot also that 
she was a woman. 

Some one was laughing one day at the titles of the Haytian 
Empire, the C'oimt de Lemonade and the Duke de Marmalade. 
" This would come," said Madame de Stael. " with a bad grace 
from us French, who see nothing ridiculous in the titles of 
the Mar(|uis do Bmtille and the Duke de BauUlon. Nor ought 
the English to be veiy facetious on that point, who see nothing 
absurd in Lord Boyle and Mis. Fry." 

Oclobar 26lli. 
General Becker was an Alsatian, and, I know not why, in 
the confidence of Fouch^, who at the second abdication 
placed him as superintendent of Buonaparte's movements, 
and I have no doubt that the General had orders to get 
Buonaparte out of France hon. i/re mat tfri. I visited Paris 
between the Battle of Waterloo' and the embarkation of 
Buonaparte, and was at one oi two meetings with Lord 
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Castlereagh, the Duke of Wellington, Fouch^, Talleyrand, and 
M. de Jaucourt, Minister of Marine, when we discussed the 
best method of laying hold of Buonaparte. I took the liberty 
to advise an order to our Admiral to advance suddenly under 
the white flag, and in concert with the King's officers to seize 
the ex-Emperor. I calculated that it would take ten minutes 
before the authorities could be induced to fire on the white 
flag, and in that time our sailors and marines would be in pos- 
session of the town. This was finally agreed to, and a letter 
to Sir C. Hotham, who commanded our squadron, was pre- 
pared to that effect, with this remarkable notification that it 
was very desirable to take Buonaparte alive, and with as 
little violence or even inconvenience to him personally as 
possible, hit that he was to he taken; and that the life of 
any British sailor was as dear to the King of England as that 
of Buonaparte. This w^ the way I stated it at the meeting, 
and it was in substance implied in the. despatch, but not so 
crudely, but we were anxious to frighten Fouch^, whom we 
suspected still of some intrigue with Buonaparte, and we 
thought it likely that he would apprise him of our violent 
resolutions — or something to this effect. This despatch was 
entrusted, as well as the corresponding powers on the part of 
France to Captain de Eigny. There seems every reason to 
suppose that Fouch^, by the telegraph or some other means, 
communicated to Buonaparte these determined measures, for 
he inmiediately after these resolutions were taken, but before 
the arrival of De Eigny, suddenly changed all his plans, and 
gave himself up to Sir C. Hotham. 

General Becker returned to Paris as soon as he had gotten 
rid of his perilous charge, and the day he arrived I met him 
at dinner at M. de Jaucourt's. He, it seems, had had little 
previous knowledge of Buonaparte, and was certainly not 
much impressed with reverence or even with ordinary respect 
for his character or conduct. The vulgar familiarity of his 
manners was still known only to a narrow circle, and Becker 
was greatly surprised, and not much flattered, to find his 
imperial prisoner pinching his ears as they walked in the 
grounds of Malmaison. He found him, he told us, very 
unlike what he had expected, a great gourmand, very anxious 
about his dinner ; lazy, apathetic, and sensual. Whether it 
was really the General's opinion, or whether he thought it a 
safe prophecy to make I cannot tell, but he more than once 
told us that the ex-Emperor was apoplectic, decidedly apo- 
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plectic, and that on the journey he more than onca thought 
lie would have died of an apoplectic stroke. I could not hulp 
whispering to Madame de jaucourt that I suspected the 
General had had " I'apoplexie dana sa poche," and I was after- 
wards assured that Fouch^'s orders were that Buonaparte 
should be ROt rid of, coutc que coute. The General, I think, 
told us that lie Iiad pistols in his pockets the whole time. 

The day Becker arrived there was a great review of the 
Austrian Cavalry. I asked him whether he had come to town 
in time to see it, and what ha thought of the Austrian 
Cuirassiers. " lis aont," said he, " les plus beaux autocrates 
de I'Europe." 

A crowd of people came in the evening to hear the news — 
amongst others. La Place, the savant. He was so civil as 
to recognise me as a colleague, because I was an F.RS. God 
knows how he knew that ; we got into conversation ; his was 
certainly not brilliant, nor was there, I ought to add, any 
opportunity for brilliancy, but a little trait of character 
escaped him. We talked of the King's administration before 
the Ccni Jours. He did not approve of the tone which had 
been adopted and still less of the measures, but there was one 
thing which was so gross a blunder and foUythat it exceeded 
all the rest, and was indeed the chief cause of the return of 
Buonaparte. I pricked up the ears of curiosity at this exor- 
dium, and felt no small interest to hear what this portentous 
blunder had been. It was that instead of making Buona- 
parte's senators all hereditan/ peers, some of them had the 
peerage for the same term they had their aenatorship only, 
viz., for life. M. le Comte de la Place was only a pea for life. 
The King, however, soon adopted this new system, and made 
all the peers hereditary, and never did a more unwise thing. 
La Place, for instance, is as fit to be a peer of France aa he is 
to be drum-major of a regiment of the line. He was, how- 
ever, a respectable man, and the thing was tolerable in his 
personal case, but it is different when his sons and all the La 
Ptiices to tlie end of the chapter must be the colleagues, not 
of F.R.S.'s like me, but of the Noailles, Montmorencies, 
iind Birons, A peerage without either gold or blood I 

Sudboume, September, IBL'ti. 

The Uuke of Glo'ster is a great asker of questions. He 
asked the Duke of Grafton who, though sixty-six, does not 
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look above fifty, " how old he was," before a laige company 
in a country houise. The Doke of Grafton did not like tb^ 
inquiry, but answered. Some time after the Dukes met again, 
and the Duke of Glo'ster repeated this question, to which the 
Duke of Graftion dryly replied, " Sir, I am exactly three weeks 
two days older than when your Soyal Hi ghnftsa last asked 
me that disagreeable question." 

May 6th, 1826. 

The Duke of York, Duke of Wellington, Lord Huntly, and 
some others dined with me at the Admiralty. 

Some discussion arose as to the value of cuirasses ; whether 
the confidence they gave to the individual soldier counter- 
balanced their weight and other obvious disadvantages. The 
Duke of Wellington thought it might in single men or in 
small bodies, but in great masses the confidence and spirit of 
the men arose from other considerations. On the whole he 
did not like the cuirass. Some one asked whether the French 
Cuirassiers had not come up very well at Waterloo ! " Yes," 
he said, " and they toent down very well too" He then went 
on to tell us of a regiment of Cuirassiers that had chaiged up 
the great high-road at Quatre Bras, and had turned into a 
farmyard or inclosure which had no exit on the other side. 
The Duke was not aware of this, else he could have taken 
them all; they immediately came out again, but on their 
retreat along the same road, the British, who were in line 
along the cross-road, and "particularly your raiment" (the 
92nd), said the Duke, turning to Lord Huntly, " gave them 
a couple of volleys which brought them all to the ground, and 
there those that were not killed were so encumbered by their 
cuirasses and jackboots that they could not get up, but lay 
sprawUng and kicking like so many turned turtles." 

Sadbourne, December, 1826. 

Every one knows the story of a gentleman's asking Lord 
North who " that frightful woman was ? " and his lordship's 
answering, that is my wife. The other, to repair his blunder, 
said I did not mean Aer, but that monster next to her. " Oh," 
said Lord North, " that monster is my daughter." With this 
story Frederick Eobinson, in his usual absent enthusiastic 
way, was one day entertaining a lady whom he sat next to 
at dinner, and lo ! the lady was Lady Charlotte Lindsay —the 
monster * >stion. 
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Wlien Huskissou wa3 attached to Lord Stafford's embaaay 
ill 1792, ■ he and Mr. Fergussoii (tried afterwards with Lord 
Thaiiet), since a barrister at Calcutta, and now M.P., used to 
dine at BeauviUiere's, where there was a smart yovmg waiter, 
whom, however, these two Englishmen used to tow exceed- 
ingly. At last BeauTilliers told them one day that they had 
driven the paum-e gargon au desMpoir, and he had gone and 
enlisted. It waa a lucky persecution for him. The young 
waiter made rapid advances in his new profession — he was 
Joachim Murat, King of Naples. This Husldsaon told us. 

Mr. Fei^iisson after the Maidstone a(fair,t was to have gone 
with Ijord Lauderdale to India, and at last, though Lauder- 
dale did not go, Fergusson did. He has made more money 
than it was thought was ever before made at the bar. For the 
last years he was Attorney -General to the Company, and this 
business with his private practice produced one year 25,000/, 
He has brought home, they say, near half a million. He 
went the other day into the House of Lijrds, and the Lord 
Chancellor, who was Attorney-General in the Maidstone 
trials, good humoure<lly recognised him, and congratulalei.1 
lum on this good fortune. 

Sudbourne. 

In the Peninsular War, infantry officers not allowed forage, 
useit to buy forage fur their mules and horses. Tliey could 
always buy forage from our cavalry, and even from the 
stables of the staff; but the German Legion never could be 
tempted to part with their fon^, every man made common 
cause witit his horse, and nothing could induce the honest 
Germans to defraud their fourfooted colleagues of their due 
provision. Comparisons are odious ! 

Count Staremberg, when he was in England, used to play 
at the Uuiou. His English was not quite so good as his luck. 

• [Mr. flHakiiiHoti was Private Secretary tu Ibo British Ambossador in 
Parid, Lunl Gower.] 

t flTie Earl of Thauut. a Wliig noblenian, and Mr. Cutlar FerguBson, 
weru tried before Lord Eenyon, In 1T99, for a riot in attemptiog to 
facilitate the escape of Arthur O'Connor before hiH trial at Miudstono. 
'I'hoy were found guilty and condemned to s yvar'n impriaoniQeot, and a 
line of £1000 in Lord Tbanel's case, and £100 in Mr. Fergiiason's. The 
proKOCtitioii wiiH [-■iiuductwl by Sir John 8colL (aftotwsrds Lord Eldoii), 
Altomoy-Geniiral, the Jufunce by Mr. Enskinc] 
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Inlaying one uight at trente et un, the late Lord Barrymore was 
at the table, and not much delighted with the success of the 
Count. His Excellency was not very nice in his person, and it 
was ludicrous to hear him proclaim the state of his hand by 
saying, " I am dirty ! I am dirty ! " At last, when he had 
achieved the best possible hand, he was so elate, that he almost 
embraced Barrymore, exclaiming, " I am dirty, I am dirty- 
one, I am dirty-one" Barrymore, who lost by the Count's 
success, and had no liking for the nasty embrace, said, 
" Damn it, sir, so you are ; but that's no reason why /should 
be dirty too" 

Conversations with the Duke of Wellington. — Mr. Croker*s 

Notes, 

I shall here set down what I remember of a visit to Sud- 
bourne,* as nearly as I can in his own words, from the notes 
tliat I made every evening. — J. W. C. 

The Duke offered an Estate in France, 

I will tell you an odd story of the old King (Louis XVIIL). 
One day, after the restoration, when I waited on him at the 
Tiiileries, he paid me some compliments on my share in the 
events which brought it about, and he took the ribbon of the 
St. Esprit oflf his own body and put it on me. I, of course, 
expressed my thanks, but I said that before I could venture 
to accept or wear this mark of his royal favour, I must have 
the consent of my own sovereign ; and added that I should 
write that eveiung, and had little doubt that the Prince Regent 
would signify his approbation. Shortly after I returned home, 
the Duke of Richelieu, then Prime Minister, followed me, 
and after alluding to the affair of the St. Esprit, said that as 
I was going to write about that, the King wished me to take 
the same opportunity of writing about another matter upon 
wliich he supposed I should also require my sovereign's 
consent; this was. His Majesty's intention to present me 
with a more solid and lasting mark of his gratitude, in an 
estate in France, Grosbois was tlie place intended, and the 

* [The seat, it will be remembered, of the Marquis of Hertford, with 
whom the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel were on terms of quite 
as close an intimacy as Mr. Croker.] 
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Duke stated some of the agrhnms wliitii that seat pftrticiilarly 
possessed, and some circumstances wliicii made tlie King 
think it a proper reward for my services to France. Tills took 
me quite by surprise, and was for the moment rather embar- 
rassing, for I could not decently refuse point blank from 
Louis XVIIL what I had accepted from King Ferdinand ; 
but A little consideration sufficed to convince all parties that 
the cases were essentially different, and above all, in the spirit 
and temper of the two nations and the circumstances of the 
two cases. In Spain I had been the victorious general of 
their own armies. In Fmnce, my merit with tlie King was 
that I had beaten their army. It would Jiave been impossible 
to liave made a falser step, and so tliere was an end of 
Grosbois; when I look back at this offer I am still more 
surprised tlian I was at first, that it should have been 
thought of, 

Tlte Cfrandcea of Spain, 

I am a Grandee of Spain ! They have the privilege of 
being covered in Uie King's presence. Formerly there was 
but one class ; there now are three, whicli differ from each other 
by some such forms as these — all referring, as you will see, to 
the covering. The first class enter the royal presence already 
covered ; the second, I think, enter uncovered, but cover un- 
bidden, after they have advanced a few steps ; tlie third do not 
cover till the King desires them ; but when covered, I believe, 
all are equal, though not all hereditary. It is strange for a 
grandee of Spain not to know all these distinctions quite 
accurately, but I was some years a grandee without knowing 
even so much. When Ferdinand returned to Madrid, he. on 
one occasion, showed himself to the people from the balcony 
of the palace ; his suite, and amongst the rest myself, stood 
in the room behind ; the people, I believe, calle4 for me, and 
the King desired me to come forward, which I did, bareheade<l, 
of course. Tlie King immeiliately said to me, lie covered, 
and of course I should have immediately done so any- 
where ebe. but in the face of all his people I could not at 
once bring myself to do it ; but the people about us hastened 
to remind me that I was a grandee of the first class, and that 
I ought not to have leen imcjvered. 

My grandeeship, title, and estate, were given me by the 
Cortes, hut the King confirmed them in the most liberal way. 
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At his first court on his return, when the grandees — ^some 
newly created, others having succeeded during the usurpation — 
were to be solemnly admitted to the roy^ presence, we all 
assembled in an ante-room ; when the door of the presence- 
chamber was opened they allowed me, in consideration, I 
suppose, of my military situation, to go in first ; and the 
Duke of Alajen, as Captain of the Guards, next ; ailer which 
they all rushed in pSle-mSle in a riotous confusion, and in 
the scuffle San Carlos, who was one of the juniors in date 
of grandeeship, turned up one of the foremost ; some one 
endeavoured to moderate the tumult, and begged them to 
place themselves in order, but they cried out that " there was 
no order there, they were all equal" This confusion is a part 
of the dignity, for they do not even recognise the original 
date of a grandeeship even in the highest class, which is 
hereditar)'. 

Ferdinand is by no means the idiot he is represented. He 
is a good natured man, not deficient in sense. It is his 
political position, and the state of the Spanish Government 
and people themselves, which are to blame for what those 
intelligent gentlemen, the correspondents of the English news- 
papers, all lay to the account of the poor King. 

TalleyraThd. 

It may seem odd to confess, but I never could discover on 
what grounds Talleyrand's gi*eat reputation as a Minister was 
built. I never found him a man of business, nor, I must say, 
able in affairs. When things were returning, after the 
anarchy, to a more settled state, the Directory were glad to 
get any one of the old school who had any reputation to give a 
kind of respectability to their Administration. Buonaparte 
did the same. To have been a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, and to have outlived the Revolution, was itself 
a merit in those days. The Revolution was a kind of tontine, 
and Talleyrand, Fouch6, and half-a-dozen others, accumulated 
all its advantages on their own heads by mere benefit of 
survivorship. 

It is easy enough to be a successful Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to a government which has military possession of 
Europe. As to his ministry under Buonaparte, it was almost 
a sinecure ; the ehef de VHat major was the real Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and what he did not do, Buonaparte did 
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liimself, and Talleyrand often received applause and censurtt 
for things that he never saw nor heard of till they were 
broufiJit to him for sitjnature, Witnesa, amongst many other 
instances which I oould give you, that paper which I pave 
Txird Wliitworth, and which he gave to Peel, in which 
linonnparte does not trust Tolleyratid literally Ui walk ffAww, 
hut prugcribes how far he shall follow Lortl Wliitworth, and 
when lie shall turn on his heel. 

When Talleyrand was discussing with Louis XVIII. the 
question whether the Deputies should not have an official 
salary, the King wished that tlie honour should be its reward. 
and that the functions should be tfratuUea. " Gratuites ! " 
said Talleyrand, " maia cc serait trop cher." 

But what amazes one most in him is the boldness of his 
duplicity. Wou!(i you believe it, that at Erfurth, where 
Buonaparte met the Emperor of Euaaia, to persuade hiin to 
join in overwhelming Austria, Talleyrand, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who, all day long, laboured under Buonaparte's 
vigilant eye to carry this object, used to visit Alexander 
secretly at night, and furnish him with every argument, 
reason, or pretence which he could discover or invent against 
Buonaparte's plan. 

This Talleyrand liimself told me, but I slioidd not have 
believed it from him alone, but the Emperor confirmed it to 
me, and I had it also from the Princess of Tour and Taxis, 
at whose house these conclaves took place. Wlien a foreign 
woman once geta a taste for these kinds of intrigues she never 
gives it up. This good princess, having played a part in the 
congress at Erfurth, has contrived also to have a share in all 
the other congresses. 

Thf Baltic of VUloria. 

During the movements that preceded the liattle of Vittoria, 
we had heard of the armistice " in Germany. All my staff 

• [The armistice waa aigned at Plesawig the 4th June, 1813— to last to 
the 20th July ; it was afi^m-arda extended to the 10th August llie 
buttle of Vittwift was fought the 2lBt Judb, On the 28th June took 
place the interview between BuoDaparte and Mettemicli at Drewlen, which 
produced the continuation of the annistii'e. Buooaparte received the in- 
telligence fa tho 30th June. Bubna, then with Buonaparte, heard it n 
few daya aAcr, and it csusod the resnlution to ilenounee the armiRtice 'in 
the appninled daj. — ,1. W. C] 
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were against my cnDssing the Ebro * ; they lepresented that we 
hail done enough, that we ought not to risk the army and 
what we had obtained, and that this armistice woold enable 
Buonaparte to reinforce his army in Spain, and we therefore 
should look to a defensive system. I thought differently. 
I knew that an armistice could not affect in the way 
of reinforcement so distant an army as that of Spain. I 
thought that if I could not Kusth them out of Spain before 
they were reinforced, I should not be able to hold any position 
in Spain when they should be, and above all, I calculated on 
the effect that a victory might have on the armistice itself. 
So I crossed the Ebro and fought the battle of Yittoria. The 
event showed I was right in my military expectations, and 
I found afterwards that I was equally right in my political 
speculations. The victory excited a great sensation in Grer- 
many. and particularly at the head-quarters of the allies. 
Mettemich told me that Stadionf (I tliink) woke him in the 
midvUe of the night with his tumtdtnous joy at the news, ^ Le 

roi Jocseph est en Espogne " was one of the softest terms 

iisevL and their transports subsided into a determination to 
denounce the armistice, and to pursue the war till Napoleon 

himself should be . 

I hastened my movements at Vittoria because I knew that 
a reinforcement of 20,000 men was advancing under Clausel, 
while I had only 6000 coming up under Packenham. Their 
outposts met, but Clausel did not dare attack him, and I had 
made arrangements for falling on Clausel with my whole 
force; and I should probably have overtaken and defeated 
him and his army, but that, in spite of my positive orders that 
there should In? no wandering, a certain officer of dragoons 
chose to be taken prisoner while he was at dinner in a country 
house, and Clausel l>ecame thus aware of my movements, and 
hurried away so fast and in such a direction that I did not 
choose to follow him. On what slight accidents events turn. 

* [See a repetition of this incident, 17th January, 1837. On ikU occa- 
aion, he sidd, ^ All my staff, including the two next in command." The 
two next in conmiand were Graham and Hill, but 1 think he mentioned 
Murray on this occasion ; my note does not give any name. — J. W. C] 

t [He also said something of Hardenberg, but 1 did not exactly collect 
what — perhaps that Stadion first called up Hardenberg, and that both 
called up the rest. On another occasion he repeated the story without 
any mention of Hardenbei^. — J. W. C] 
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The Duke's OeneraJs, 

I look on Lord Beresford as the best officer we have for 
the command of an army. To command a division and to 
command an anny are aa different as chalk and cheese — 
they require qiiit« different qualities, though the greater will, 
of course, include the leas. Sir George Murray ia a very able 
man, an admirable Quartennaater-General ; hut he is not au 
fait of the actual handling of troopa— the mechanical process 
of bringing them into play. He is clever enough to have 
felt this himself, and had a mind to leave the staff to 
practise this branch of tactics in the management of a 
division ; but it is necessary to begin still lower. One must 
understand the mechanism and power of the individual 
soldier ; then that of a company, a battalion, or brigade, and 
so on, before one can venture to group divisions and move an 
army, I believe I owe most of my anccess to the attention 1 
always paid to the inferior part of tactics aa a regimental 
ofBcer.* There were few men in the army who knew these 
details better than I did ; it is the foundation of all military 
knowledge. Wlien you are sure that you know the power of 
your tools and the way to handle them, you are able to give 
your mind altogether to the greater considerations wliich the 
presence of the enemy forces upon you. 

* [He told me, on an earlier occasion, that within a few <]ajs after joiQing 
hiB first raiment (I think he said the TSrd) as tin ensign, he had one uf 
the prlvfttes weighed in his clothes only, and then with all his amis, 
accoutrements, and kit in full marchiog-order, with the view of comparing 
OS well as he could the power uf the man with the duty expected from 
him. I md that this was a moat eitraordinary thought to have occurred 
to so young a man. He said, " Why, I was not bo young ab not to know 
that since I had undertaken a profession I had better try to understand 
it." When I repeated this to Colonel Shawe, a great friend of hoth him 
and Lord Wellesley, he told me that in the Duke's early residence in 
India, and befiire he was in command, his critical study of his profession 
aSortled a marked contrast to the general habits of that time and country 
ijhawe also added another early anecdote. The Duke inherits his father's 
musical taste, and used to play very well, and rather too much, on the 
violin. Some circumstances occurred which made him reflect that thia 
was not a soldierly accomplishment, and took up too much of his time 
and thoughts; and he humed bis fiddles, and never pkyed again. About 
the same time he gave up the habit of card playing,— J. W. C] 
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The Archduke Charles. 

[He quoted the Archduke Charles's book, and I asked 
whether the Archduke was really a great officer ?] 

A great officer ? why, he knows more about it than all of 
us put together. 

Croker, What, than Buonaparte, Moreau, or yourself? 

Aye ! than Buonaparte or any of us. We are none of us 
worthy to fasten the latchets of his shoes, if I am to judge 
from his book and his plans of campaign. But his mind or 
his health has, they teU me, a very peculiar defect He is ad- 
mirable for five or six hours, and whatever can be done in 
that time will be done perfectly ; but after that he falls into 
a kind of epileptic stupor, does not know what he is about, 
has no opinion of his own, and does whatever the man at his 

elbow tells him. 

• 

Buonaparte as a General. 

If I am to believe S^r's and, indeed all the other 
accounts of the Bussian campaign, Buonaparte committed 
the most egregious faults of generalship and conduct. Time 
was everytliing, and I can show on paper, out of his own 
reports and returns, that he lost seven weeks in point of time 
in the advance to Moscow. He made also a false movement 
in changing his line upon Minsk, which had, inter alia, the 
disadvantage of bringing him nearer to the South Russian 
army, when he might have attained his object in another 
way [which the Duke explained, but which I cannot pretend 
to follow], without these disadvantages. He lost a good deal 
also by what looks like indolence ; he was often absent when 
he ought and might have been present, for instance, at Valon- 
tina, I think it was, when he heard the firing, and sent orders 
and might have come up ; if he had, he would have put an end 
to a dispute between his generals, and probably have had a 
decided success. His personal proceedings previous to and 
during the battle of Borodino are inexplicable. Some of his 
apologists attribute it to sudden illness, but that does not 
account for the details, imless the illness could be supposed 
so serious as to derange his imderstanding. His conduct in 
all these cases is not easily accoimted for. I believe he was 
in more awe of his marshals than was generally supposed — 
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he acted as if he was not sure of their obedience; for 
instance, he would order one of them to take another under 
his command, but he never ventured to tell the other to obey 
hira (of course the two fellows got into a quarrel directly) ; or 
waa he afraid that any of thera, if too successful, might 
eclipse him 7 But there were none of them that I know any- 
thinj; about, except Massena, who had any pretensions to a 
comparison with him. 

Buonaparte's mind was, in its details, low and ungentle- 
manlike. I suppose the narrowness of liis early prospects 
and habits stuck to him ; what vm understand by gentlemaii- 
lUx feelings he knew nothing at all about; I'll give you a 
curious instance. 

I have a beautiful little watch, made by Breguet, at Paris, 
with a map of Spain most admirably enamelled on the case. 
Sir Edward Paget bought it at Paris, and gave it to me. 
What do you think the history of tliis watch was — at least the 
history that Breguet told Paget, and Paget me ? Buona- 
parte had ordered it as a present to his brother, the King 
of Spain, but when he beard of the battle of Vittoria — he 
was then at Dresden in the midst of all the preparations and 
negotiations of the armistice, and one would think sufficiently 
busy with other matters, — when he heard of the battle of 
Vittoria, I say, he remembered the watch he had ordered for 
one whom he saw would never be King of Spain, and with 
whom he was angry for the loss of the battle, and he wrote 
from Dresden to countermand tlie watch, and if it should be 
ready, to forbid its beiug sent The best apology one can 
make for thi? strange littleness is, that he was olTended with 
Joseph ; but even in that case, a gentlemav, would not have 
taken the moment when the poor devil bad lost his chdteaux 
en Egpagiie, to take away his watch also. 

AH those codicils to his wiU in which he bequeathed miUiona 
to the right and left, and amongst others left a legacy to the 
fellow who waa accused of attempting to assassinate me, is 
another proof of littleness of mind ; tlie property he really 
had lie had already made his disposition of. For the payment 
of all those other high-sounding legacies, there waa not the 
shadow of a fund. He might as well have drawn billa for 
ten millions on that pump at Aldgate. [We had on our way 
driven past it.] While he was writing all these magnificent 
donations, he knew that they were all in the air, all a false- 
hood. For my part, I can see no magnanimity in a lie ; and I 
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confess that I think one who could play such tricks but a 
shabby fellow. 

Jonaihan Wild the Great. 

I never was a believer in him, and I always thought that 
in the long-run we should overturn him. He never seemed 
himself at his ease, and even in the boldest things he did 
there was always a mixture of apprehension and meanness. 
I used to call him Jonathan Wild the Great, and at each 
new coup he made I used to cry out " Well done Jonathan,** to 
the great scandal of some of my hearers. But, the truth was, 
he had no more care about what was right or wrong, just or 
unjust, honourable or dishonourable, than Jonathan, though 
his great abilities, and the great stakes he played for, threw 
the knavery into the shade. 

Buonaparte's System of Secrecy. 

I am not sure that the greatest pleasure I ever felt in my 
military life was not the evening of the day we crossed the 
Nivelle, We took a kind of redoubt, in which was a French 
battalion and its lieutenant-coloneL I had a mind to be civil to 
him, and asked him to dinner. He came, but was very sulky. 
My staff were pressing him with questions, to which he gave 
no answers, or very diy ones. I, however, interfered quietly, 
and whispered to them to let him alone, and that after a good 
dinner and a few glasses of Madeira, our friend would mend. 
So in the course of the evening I saw he was in better 
himiour, and then I apologised for the fare I was obliged to 
give him, and still more for the apartment in which it was 
served — it was a wretched kind of bam ; " But you," I said, 
" who have served all over the world, have probably been 
used to such things, and indeed your Emperor himself must 
of late had some hard nights' lodging himself; and, by 
the way," I added, " where was his quartier gSnSral, when 
you last heard of him ? " " Monseigneur " said our man, with 
a tragic grimace, " H n'y a plus de quartier gSniral" He 
alluded to the rout of Leipsic, and I then saw my way 
clearly to Bordeaux and to Paris ; for besides what the ofl&cer 
could tell, I calculated that the disaster must have been very 
great to have reached him at all : for it is truly astonishing in 
what a degree of. ignorance as to all that was passing he 
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[Buonaparte] contrived to keep all France. We found people 
who had never heard of the battle of Trafalgar ; and the Bouth 
of France could hardly believe tlieir eyes when they saw us 
come down the Pyrenees ! but he kept the rest of the world 
in the same ignorance of what was goin^; on in France. I 
confess the first light 1 ever received on that subject was 
from Faber'a book* which was reviewed in the Quarterly 
Review, and which 1 think you [Oroker] sent me. It was a most 
able, and, at the time, valuable work. It has been doubted 
whether there was such a person as Faber, though nobody 
doubted the truth of the facts ; but there certainly was such a 
person as Faber himself. He was a. German or Alsacian, who 
had got to St. Petersburg. I think I have heard from some 
one that they knew him there. The book was of considerable 
use to me when I entered France, and, as far as 1 had an 
opportunity of putting it to the test, 1 found it true. 

Posterity will hardly believe the success and extent of that 
system of darkness which Buonaparte spread over France, 
but it was so complete that even I, who had been for so 
many years in contact with his armies, and was now, for 
months, on his frontier, was glad to glean from any precarious 
and humble sources some knowledge of the real state of the 
interior. 

Tlie Priest of Si. PL 

There is a little village called St. Pe, where 1 was stopped 
a day or two by very bad weather; I was lodged at the 
Cure's, a good old man, from whose conversation about the 
state of France I received lights whicli had important 
results. He was very clever and well informed, and took not 
only right, but Uirgt views of tilings ; he confirmed all I had 
read in Faber, and gave me such valuable intelligence as to 
the state and spirit of the whole south of France, that I 
repeated it in a dispatch to Government at home, and I read 
the dispatch to the Duke de Guiche, then an officer in our 
army, whom I purposely sent home with it, and whom I 
authorized to tell the contents to Monsieur (Charles X.), I 
concluded by suggesting the appearance of one of the princes 
with my army. This dispatch, all founded on my conversa- 

■ [' Notice* snr I'lntfirieur de la France, Sorites en 1806, par M. Faber,' 
St. Peterabarg, 1807. Reviewed by Mr. Croker in the (iwrtrrl^, August, 
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tionB with this old priest, appeared so satisfactory and con- 
vincing that the Dake of Angouleme, now Dauphin, came 
out immediately. When the business was done, I did not 
foi^et the old priest He would not quit his little parish, 
bnt the King did something for him which made him happy. 
He did not, howerer, live long to enjoy it. He was a man of 
superior talents and sagacity ; he had in his early life lived in 
good society. I think he had even been about Versailles, 
and my meeting him in that remote and muddy Tillage, and 
spending two rainy days with him, had perhaps some in* 
fluence on the destinies of the House of Bourbon. 

The Dvke and the Horse Otuirds. 

I can't say that I owe my successes to any favour or con- 
fidence from the Horse Guards ; they never showed me any, 
from the first day I had a command to this hour. In the 
first place, they thought very little of any one who had served 
in India. An Indian victory was not only no ground of 
confidence, but it was actually a cause of suspicion* Then 
because I was in Parliament, and connected with people in 
office, I was a politician, and a politician never can be a 
soldier. Moreover they looked upon me with a kind of 
jealousy, because I was a lord's son, ** a sprig of nobility,'* 
who came into the army more for ornament than use. 
[N.B. — He more than once in the course of conversa- 
tion with me mentioned this reproach of his having been ** a 
sprig of nobility." I have no doubt that the phrase had been 
applied to him at some early part of his career by some one 
from whom it had made an impression, but unluckily I 
omitted to ask him about it] They could not believe that I 
was a tolerable regimental officer. I have proof that they 
thought I could not be trusted alone with a division, and I 
suspect they have still their doubts whether I know anything 
about the command of an army, for I dare say you will be 
surprised to hear that in all the changes made since the war 
in the regulations of the army, I have never been in the most 
trifling or distant degree consulted on any point As to the 
dress, I say nothing ; though that is a matter on which one 
who had dressed so large an army for so Idng might have 
some experience, and an opinion as to What would wear best, 
and be most convenient and healthy. But upon any change 
in the arms and accoutring, on the establishing cuirassiers or 
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kucers, and on tiling of this sort, you would have thought 
that I liad liad a good deal of practical knowledge, having had, 
OS you know, somethiug to do with lancers in Spain and 
cuiraasiera at Waterloo. Well, I never knew that the Blues 
or any other regiment were to have cuirasBes till they were 
actually in them. Then there was published a new book of 
manteuvres and movements ; as it had been my luck to 
move and manceuVre a greater portion of the British army 
than any officer in the service, and in the field too, you would 
hardly credit, what I nevertheless assure you is the fact, that 
1 never heard any more about it than you did. 

The " Dry Nurses " of the Horse Guards. 

When the Horse Guards are obliged to employ one of those 
fellows like me in whom they have no confidence, they give 
him what is called a second in comiiuind — one in whom they 
have confidence — a kind of dry nurse. Wlien I went to 
Zealand they gave me General Stewart as second in command, 
that ia, in reality intended for first in command, though I was 
tlie first in name. Well, during the embarkation, the voy^e 
out, and the disembarkation. General Stewart did everything. 
I saw no kind of objection to anything he suggested, and all 
went a vutrveille. At last, however, we came up to the 
enemy. Stewart, as usual, was beginning his su^estiona 
and arrangements, but I stopped Mm short with " Coiue, 
come, 'tis my turn now." I immediately made my own 
dispositions, assigned him the command of one of the wings, 
gave him his orders, attacked the enemy, and beat them, 
Stewart, like a man of sense, saw in a moment that I under- 
stood my business, and subsided with (as far as I saw) good 
himionr into his proper place. But this did not cure the 
Horse Guards ; when I went to Portugal they gave me Sir 
Brent Spencer as scamd in mmvuind, but I cnmo to an im- 
mediate explanation with him ; I told hiin I did not know 
wliat the words " Second in command " meant, any more than 
third, fourth, or fifth in command ; that I alone commanded 
the army, that the other general officers commanded their 
divisions ; that ifanything happened to me, the senior survivor 
woidd take the command ; that in contemplation of such a 
possibility I would treat tliera, but him in particidar, as next 
in succession, with the most entire confidence, and would leave 
none of my views or intentions unexplained ; but that I would 
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have no second in command in the sense of his having any- 
thing like a joint command or superintending control ; and 
that, finally and above all, I would not only take but insist 
upon the whole and undivided responsibility of all that 
should happen while the army was under my conmiand. 

The Convention of dntra. 

After the Convention of Cintra, there was a pretty general 
desire in England that a general should be shot, after the 
manner of Byng, and as I was a politician, I was, of course, 
the person to be shot, which would have been rather hard, as 
I was the winner of the two battles which had raised the 
public hopes so high, and had nothing to do with the subse- 
quent proceedings but as a subordinate n^otiator under 
orders of my superior officers. Even the Grovemment were 
inclined to give me up. When I came back, the old King was 
to have one of his weekly levees ; I asked Lord Castlereagh 
to carry me " as I must present myself on my return from 
abroad " and happened to have no carriage in town. Castle- 
reagh hemmed and hawed, and said that there was so much 
ill-humour in the public mind that it might produce inconve- 
nience, and, in short, he advised me not to go to the levee. 
1 said, •* When I first mentioned it, I only thought it a matter 
of respect and duty to the King ; I now look upon it as a 
matter of self-respect and duty to my own character, and 
1 therefore insist on knowing whether this advice proceeds in 
any degree from His Majesty, and I wish you distinctly to 
imderstand that I will go to the levee to-morrow, or I never 
will go to a levee in my life." Castlereagh immediately 
withdrew all opposition. I went, and was exceedingly well 
received by His Majesty. 

I had several fellows in the army who misbehaved. One 

in particular, a Captain ;* he was ordered for the 

storming party at St Sebastian [I am not quite sure whether 
the Duke said St. Sebastian or Badajos]. Though it was 
very dark, we perceived that one of the parties was not 
moving on, and was suffering accordingly from the enemy's 
fire. There was a cry amongst the men in front for the 
captain ; there was no captain to be found, he had run away ; 
at last, the lieutenant, who was at the tail of the party, heard 

' * [The Editor has btruck out the Dame.] 
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Lhat tbe captain was uot to be fuuud, aud he ran to the front 
and led the company forward. Next morning, of course, I 
gave him the command of it. That captain ia now in London, 
und he complains that be is an injured man, and wants 
to be restored ; he is a protege of Dick Martin's, but if sucli a 
feUow were to be forced back into the army I would leave it 
uiysell'. Yet I know that 1 am abused for what his friends 
call my liard-heartedness to ttiis poor fellow. 



After this excursion, I met the Duke of Wellington at 
Teddcsley, fieaudeflert, Maresfield, and Strathtieldsaye, but I 
only noted a little of his conversation at Beaudesert. — 

Lord ffopctoun. 

The late Lord Hopetoun was too rash — over brave — so 
mucli so as to be hardly trustworthy. He was always at the 
outpost, and wlienever there was imng he was sure to be in 
it. Accordingly he was always wounded, and his capture was 
really a disgraceful aSoir, and all from too mucli bravery. On 
one occasion on which he was wounded and defeated, I came 
up and rallied tlia men, and I tlien was obliged to tell him 
plainly that such boyish impetuosity would iwl do. He was 
a tine fellow, and as amiable us he was brave. 

Mr. Glfig avd the ' SuhaUcm.' 

• The Subaltern ' [Mr. Gleig's book, which I had bwught 
with me and lent Uie Duke, wlio had not bel'ore seen itj is all 
true enough. Two points wliiclt fell under my own personal 
vi^w are quite so. I mean the scene in wliich he describes 
my meeting liis regiment, and my rallying the army after .Sir 
John Hope was wounded. I3ut tlie Subaltern talks too much 
of his own personal comforts, and too little of his men ; if you 
believe him implicitly, you would imagine that he thought of 
nothing but his own dinner ; but this is the usual faidt 
of journalizera, who are naturally struck by what immediately 
concerns one's sell'; and in fact, a subaltern in an army can 
in general have little else to t«ll. I hope, and indeed know, 
that the regimental officers were in general much more atten- 
tive to the comforts of their men than the Subaltern tells us ; 
but he is a clever, observing man, and I shall inquire about 
him. 



• 
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Brining an AdpUant-Gtmral to reason. 

Charles Stewart (third Marquis of LcmdondeRr) was a sad 
brouill&n and misciuef-maker. I was obliged to get rid of 
hiiiL He used to harass the cavalry to death by constant 
patrols and reconnaissances. This I was obliged to forbid, 
but he did not obey me ; but this was not the real cause of 
my rupture with him« It was produced by a foolish preten- 
sion he set up as Adjutant-General of the army, that the 
examination of prisoners belonged exclusively to hiuL It 
happened one day that some prisoners were taken, and my 
aide-de-camp, happening to be on the spot, examined them 
immediately, and, to save time, brought me the result. But 
in consef|uence of this, Stewart refused to execute the rest of 
his duty as to these prisoners, and declined to take any charge 
or care of them whatsoever ; and he left them to escape or 
to starve as far as his department was concerned. This was 
too much ; so I sent for him into my roouL We had a long 
wrangle, for I like to convince people rather than stand on 
mere authority ; but I found him fidl of the pretensions of 
this department of his, although he and it and all of them 
were under my orders and at my disposal It was in vain 
that I showed him that an accidental interference under 
emergent circumstances with what was ordinarily his duty 
could not be considered as any afi&ont to him* At last 
I was obliged to say that, if he did not at once confess his 
error, and promise to obey my orders frankly and cordially, 
I would dismiss him instanter, and send him to England in 
arrest. After a great deal of persuasion, he burst out crying, 
and l>egged my pardon, and hoped I would excuse his 
intemperance. 

IrUrigucs against the Duke, 

After this he intrigued in the army against me, and with 
the assistance of Eobert Crawfurd, had turned every one of 
the general officers against me, except Lord Beresford, who, 
like a good soldier and honest fellow as he is, discountenanced 
all these petty intrigues. You will be surprised to hear that 
all this was grounded on a project of poor Castlereagh*s going 
into decided opposition. His ground was to be the impossi- 
bility of doing anything in Spain, and the expediency of 
withdrawing the army, and this doctrine Charles Ste^wart 
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preached, it seems, amongst the officers. It was therefore 
imposaiblB to keep him in the army, aiid wlieti be waa going 
tij Enghind lie imparted to me thia notable scheme of opposi- 
tion, in which bis brother was about to embark. I told him 
that I bad no right to advise him or bis brother, but that, as 
I had a regard for both, and particularly for Castlereagb, I 
charged him to tell him that I looked on any such project of 
opposition as alike unworthy in its object and unfounded 
in fact, and that, like all pretences — for it was only a pre- 
tence — it would recoil on those, who adopted it. However, 
Castlereagb soon after joined Mr. Perceval, and the threatened 
opposition was no more heard of. I cannot believe that this 
waa the project of Castlereagh's own mind. I suspected 
always that it was suggested, or perhaps only attrSmtcd to 
bim, by Charles. It is wonderful what influence he had over 
him, and not only influence, for that might be produced by 
brotherly love, but Castlereagb bad a real respect for Charles's 
understanding, and a high opinion of his good sense and dis- 
cretion. Thia seems incomprehensible to us, who know the 
two men, but the fact was so. 

Poor Crawfurd was a dissatisfied, troublesome man, who 
fell quite naturally into this sort of intrigue, and I believe 
he pushed it to a very blameable extent, fur when he was 
mortally woimded he sent for me, and Uiere, in the way one 
has read of in romances, he solemnly asked my forgiveness 
for injuries of that kind wliich he hod done or endeavoured 
to do me, 

I believe there was a good deal of this sort of spirit at one 
time, before I bad laid bold of the public opinion, both in the 
army and the country, but I kept never-minding it, quite sure 
that all would come right in good season. You have expressed 
this in your poem about me in better language, but however 
expressed, the fact was that I paid so little attention to this 
small malice, that there was, I have no doubt, much that I 
-never knew, and almost all I ever did hear, I have forgotten. 



One evening at Beaudesert, when we were talking of 
Quatre Bras, some matters of fact were mentioned upon 
which, to my surprise, I found that the Duke and Lord Angle- 
sey entirely differed. Such difl'erences invalidate all history. 
Their two aides-de-camp, lard March and Fitzroy Somerset. 
who were playing billiards in the -next room, were called in 
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and appealed to ; they also diflered, but each, I think, was 
against hia own general. In the course of this discussion 
Lord March stated that three colours were taken at QuRtie 
Bras. The Duke had never heard of it. Lord March saw 
them, and had ihem, but could not tell what became of them. 
A French officer of cavalry had lost his head (not his caput, 
but his capacity), and had rode through our line, and was 
galloping wildly about in our rear. Our soldiers began to 
fire at him, Fitzroy Somerset tried to ride up to him and to 
save him, but he could not catch him. Lord March and 
Ciirzon made a similar attempt, but before they could reach 
him he was shot. They, howuver, cauglit the horse. CuMoii, 
who was on foot, jumped up on liim, but in a few minat«a 
was himself killed. Marcli tlien succeeded to the fatal borae, 
but no more mischief happened ; be rode him to Paris, and 
there sold him for forty-five dollars. 



Duke. — The beat of all the publications [about Buonaparte] 
is that of Baron Fain. Ail the dictations to Montholon, 
Gourgaud and Las Caaas are of little real authority. They 
are what Buonaparte on aiter consideration thought it 
expedient to represent things to have been, and not what they 
were. Any accurate reader wOl find them to be what ■made- 
up stories always must be, full of contradictions, but we who 
know the affairs of our time know that they are full of false- 
hoods; but Faiu's book, if not absolutely true, is at least 
sincere ; that is, Fain may be mistaken in some facts, but he 
is generally correct, and baling a little natural leaning to 
Buonaparte, very fair. That is the real book, the rest are all 
litbricated apologies. 

Sir Sidney Smith. 

Of all the men whom I ever knew who have any reputa- 
tion, the man who least deserves it is Sir Sidney Smith. 
During my embassy at Paris {where he was living to avoid 
his creditors in England) I saw a good deal of him, and had 
eternal projects Irom him as long as I would listen to them. 
At first, out of deference to liis name and general reputation,- 
I attended to him, but I soon found he was a mere vaporizer. 
I cannot beheve that a man so silly in all other affaita conbe 
a good naval ofiicer. 
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While our expedition aj^inst Algiers, under Lord Exmouth, 
was going forward, Sir Sidney asked an audience of the old 
King, Louis XVIII., and after some delay obtained it. His 
business was to acquaint the King that the expedition must 
fail ; that the force was insufficient, and bad of its kind ; but 
that, above all, the commander was ill-selected ; that he 
knew Lord Exmonth well, having served with him, and that 
whatever qualities he might have as a mere sailor, he was the 
most unfit man in all other reapecta to command such an 
enterprise ; that he himself was, from a variety of considera- 
tions, the only person who ought to have been selected ; and, 
finally, by this omission an affair so vitally important to the 
civilised world must, to an absolute and demonstrative cer- 
tainty, fail. The old King was sly, and had a quiet kind of 
humour ; he listened to Smith without interruption ; and 
when he had concluded a very long speech, he told Sir Sidney 
that he was very much obliged to him, for the information 
that he was so good as to give him, tliat he quite appre- 
ciated his lumieres and his motives, but, he added, I am sure 
it will give you additional pleasure, as it has done to me since 
I have heard your opinion, to learn that we have this morn- 
ing beard, through Marseilles, that what you fear is impracti- 
cable has been accomplished with the moat complete success ! 

C. — But has not Sir Sidney the merit of enthusiasm — a 
main ingredient towards making a great man ? 

Duke. — No, not even enthusiasm ; but a degree of egotism 
and vanity that looks like enthusiasm ; but he has no enthu- 
siasm in the world except for what relates to Sir Sidney Smith. 

[N.B. — I myself knew Sir Sidney Smith, and though I 
thought him, as moat people did, a little crazy — perhaps with 
vanity — I, though with some difhculty, prevailed witJi Lord 
Melville to employ him as second in the Mediterranean Fleet, 
which was, I thought, due to his former distinguished services, 
and the noise he had made in the world, and I thought that, 
having been so long unemployed, he had a peculiar claim to 
be brought " forward at that time. The seamen at the Board 
were rather averse; for certainly he was not what is called a 
sailor. I must add that the I3uke only knew him at Paris, 
when his eccentricity, or levity, or vanity, or whatever it may 
be called, had grown so remarkable that I am not surprised 
at the unfavourable impression he made on the Duke. When 
I first went to the Admiralty, Sir Roger Curtis, then com- 
mander-in-cldef at Portsmouth, who had previously been an 
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acquaintance of mine, through the Howes and Lady Sligo, and 
was so kind as to favour me with his advice, said to me, '* My 
dear friend, beware of Heroes — the more you come to know 
them, the less you wiU think of them ; " and certainly he was 
right as far as my experience went with many who set up for 
heroes. The grand exception was the real hero — the Duke — 
who in mind and manners was the same, exactly the same, 
when I first knew him in 1806, as he is now, and rose in my 
admiration every hour that I saw him — always simple and 
always great — C] 

Louis the EighteerUK 

I said that Louis XVIII. understood English, but I did not 
think that he spoke it readily — at least, not very willingly. I 
had had the management of the embarkation at Dover on his 
first restoration, and though he had numberless occasions to 
speak to the English, he never did so in English, and I 
remember that having said something to one of the people of 
the yacht, who did not understand him, I was obliged to 
repeat it in English. 

Ihike. — That only proves that he did not like speaking 
English ; but I assure you he has often spoken it to me, and 
very well too. He was clever, and well informed, and a 
diseur de mots, 

I said that on that occasion at Dover one of the girouettes^ 
who came over to salute the King, was the Duke de Lian- 
court, but the King would not receive him. M. de Liancourt 
applied to me for a passage back. I did not know that the 
King had refused to see him, but as I knew something of the 
Duke's career, I was not sure whether the King would wish 
for his company on this occasion. So I went to the King, 
and asked him what he wished. The King answered, shsurply, 
" Yon may put him where you will, Mr. Croker, except in the 
same ship with me." This was in the cabin of the yacht, at 
the door of which the Due de Duras was exercising his old 
office of Premier Gentilhomme de la Chambre, and as I was 
going out he told me that the King had declined to see M. de 
Liancourt. M. de Duras's own appearance there in that 
office was sufficiently singular. He had held it before the 
Revolution, and was in attendance on Louis XVI. when the 
mob prevented his going to St. Cloud. He had emigrated, 
and had been appointed to the same office by Louis XVIIL, 
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but he returned to France, and lived in retirement till tliia 
great change of circumstances called him to resume his duty 
at tlie Kiiig'a door at Grillon's Hotel, and here again in the 
yacht, which he seemed to fall into aa naturally as if there 
had Iteen no interruption since the 18th April, 1791. 

Ihtke. — I remember M. de Liancourt's haste to kiss the King's 
hand was much ridiculed, and, 1 think, caricatured. It was a 
strange escapade for him, for the King and ho had an old 
grudge. I fancy he had adways been eccentric and over busy. 

The Duke in Spain and Portugal. 

Strathfieldaaye, October 20tli, 1825, 

77ie DuJce. — Batalha, like Battle Abbey, was founded by 
King John I. of Portugal to commemorate his great victory over 
the King of Spain. He, like our Conqueror, was illegitimate, 
but the founder of the reigning family. My army encamped 
there on the very anniversary of the battle [14th August, 
1385]." There was also some nominal similarity in the circum- 
stances, for there was then an alliance between the Portuguese 
and English against the French and Spaniards. The monks 
were not aa cordial aa I expected. He then mentioned some 
remonstrances and opposition on their parts wliich I omitted 
to note. 

He told us the history of the blowing up of Almeida and 
Brenier's t escape. It was a great disgrace. Col. Bevaii J too 
late. Col. Douglas too soon, § General Campbell's || regiment of 

• [Hig anny encamped there the night between the 13th and 
14th August. I think he said that himseir and atnff lodged nitbiD the 
abbey. Qis diapatch of the 14tb August is dated Alcoba^ and Bays 
the army had arrived there tliat morning. A later dispatch Ktates that 
he marched from Leyrias Ui Calvarie on the 13th, and on the 14th to 
Alcoba^ ; Calvarie, 1 suppose, was adjacent to the abbey, proliablf the 
Calmry.—J. W. C] 

t [Brenior had been made prisoner at Vimiera; I tlunk the Duke 
added that he was a very impudent fellow, and on his capture anked the 
Uulte to lend him 500!.— C,] 
t [Colonel of the 4th Rc^ment.— C.] 
g [Lieut.-Colonel Douglas, of the 8th Portuguese. —0.] 
II [They called him "Jinglt/ Pat," or some euch name; I forget why, 
unless it was from a trick he had of iphitiUng, which he would do inter* 
jectionally in the midst of serious matters. I had more tlian once busi- 
ness to do with him, and there was always an accompaniment of whistling. 
The Duke was not satisfied with him about Almeida. — C;] 
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dragoons taken, freed by an infantry picket. Albnera — 
Blake's vanity, arrogance, and insufiCiciency. He claimed the 
post of honour and lost it. " Not write history because truth 
cannot be told ? " So I said to Jomini, and so I wrote to 
you when I told you that a battle was like a ball — ^that one 
remembered one's own partner, but knew very little what 
other couples might be about ; nor, if one did, might it be 
quite decorous to tell all he saw. So that, besides almost 
inevitable inaccuracy, there was the risk — ^indeed, the cer- 
tainty — that you could not tell the whole truth without 
offence to some, and perhaps satisfying nobody. 

He repeated the arguments in favour of the Convention of 
Cintra in the great and urgent advantage of getting the 
French out of Portugal (U once, which by battles and sieges 
might not have been accomplished in a whole campaign ; and 
all direct and forward movements in favour of Spain would 
have been paralysed. 

The First PortugiLese Campaign. 

General Foy's history of the Peninsular War, which just 
includes the first of the Duke s Portuguese campaigns, was 
mentioned — [here unluckily my note was interrupted, which 
is much to be regretted, for I recollect that his exposure of 
Foy's presumption in matters of opinion, and of his gross 
misstatements of matters of fact was very complete, though 
very good humoured and candid as to Foy's talents]. He 
concluded : — 

But after all, though I admit neither his conclusions nor his 
statements of facts, he was a very distinguished officer. He 
was only a colonel at Vimiera, though he had seen a great 
deal of service. I fancy his politics kept him back. He was 
made a general, I think, immediately after. His wife was a 
handsome woman, keeping a salon and faisant les d^lices h 
Lisbon. She can have nothing to do with the book, though 
her name is on the title-page. 

The Guards and " White's Window'* 

The Duke often expressed a high opinion of what we call 
the gefrUlemaTdy spirit. After some pleasantries on Cooke, and 
dandyism, and so forth, to which Cooke replied with great 
readiness and good humour; he said the Guards ^meaning 
the officers) were the most troublesome people in tne army 
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when iliere was nothing to be done, and he had consUint 
occasions to be vexed with them when in quarters and in the 
intervals of active operations, but when these recommenced, 
the Guaida were the best soldiers in the army. None of 
them, he said, ever misbehaved when there was any duty to 
be done. Whitt' stnnihw would not pemvitit. [N. B. White's 
wivdono yiss at this time the fashionable tribunal of the 
dandies.] 

National Characteristics, 

Tlie national character of the three kingdoms was stroiij-ly 
marked in my army. I found the English regiments always 
in the l)est himiour when we were well supplied with beef; 
the Irish when we were in the wine countries, and the Scotch 
when the dollars for pay came up. This looks like an epigram, 
but I assure you it was a fact, and quite perceptible ; but we 
managed to reconcile all their tempers, and I will venture 
to say that in our later campaigns, and especially when 
we crossed the I'yrenees, there never was an army in the 
world in better spirits, l)ettcr order, or better discipline. We 
had mended in discipline every campaign, until at last 
(smiling) I hope we were pretty near perfect. 



The Ford at Aasaye, 

It was on tliis occasion that be gave me an instance of the 
importance of a very ordinary degree of thoughtful common 
sense. He described his very critical position on the march 
before the battle of Assaye, when his small force was 
threatened by an overwhelming deluge of native cavalry, and 
his only chance, not of victory only, but of safety, was Ids 
getting to the other bank of the river (Kistiia), which was 
a few miles on his right He had some of the best native 
guides that could be had, and he made every possible ettbrt to 
ascertain whether the river was anywhere passable, and all his 
informanb; assured him that it was not. He liimself could 
not see the river, and tlie enemy's cavalry was in such force 
that he could not send out to reconnoitre. At last, in extreme 
anxiety, he resolved to see the river himself, and accordingly, 
with his most intelligent guides, and an escort of, I think he 
BBid, all his eavalry, he pushed forward in sight of the river 
in the neighboiu-hood of Assaye, whifJi stood on the bank of 

VOL. L 2 a 
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another stream that ran nearly parallel to that which he 
wished to cross. When they came there, he again questioned 
his guides about a passage, which they still asserted not to 
exist ; but he saw through his glass, for the enemy's cavalry 
were so strong that he could not venture to get closer, one 
village on the right, or near bank of the river, and another 
village exactly opposite on the other bank, and " I immediately 
said to myself that men could not have built two villages so 
close to one another on opposite sides of a stream without 
some habitual means of communication, either by boats or a 
ford — most probably by the latter. On that conjecture, or 
rather reasoning, in defiance of all my guides and informants, 
I took the desperate resolution, as it seemed, of marching for 
the river, and I was right. I found a passage, crossed my 
army over, had no more to fear from the enemy's cloud of 
cavalry, and my army, small as it was, was just enough to 
fill the space between the two streams, so that both my 
flanks were secure, and there I fought and won the battle of 
Assaye, the bloodiest, for the numbers, tliat I ever saw ; and 
this was all from my having the common sense to guess that 
men did not build villages on opposite sides of a stream 
witliout some means of commimication between them. If I 
had not taken that sudden resolution, we were, I assure you, 
in a most dangerous predicament." 

An Enigma in Buonaparte's Career, 

There was something in Buonaparte's hasty return out of 
Spain [in December and January, 1808-9] that I have never 
understood. When Moore retreated, he followed him closely 
as far as Benevento and Astorga. He had a greatly superior 
force, two to one he gave out ; and I should have thought, as 
he was afterwards so anxious de se frottcr against me, he 
would at that time have been still more anxious to have per- 
sonally performed his threat of driving the leopards into the 
sea ; but he stopped, all of a sudden, committed the command 
of the armies • to Soult, who pushed Moore as hard as he 
could, while Buonaparte returned to Valladolid, where he 
remained a week or ten days, doing nothing that we know of 
while Soult was following Moore ; and I think it was about 
the very day that the battle of Corunna was fought that Buona- 
parte set out from Valladolid for France, riding post through 
Spain, and making o wonderfully rapid journey to Paris. 
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The reason given for all this was that he had received 
news of the bad disposition of Austria, which rendered his 
presence in Paris very urgent ; but that does not explain 
his quitting his army at Astorga, at the moment that it had 
come in contact with Moore, and it was clear they must soon 
fight a regular battle ; and his returning to waste, as far as I 
can see, ten days or a fortnight before he set out for Paris. 
Was he disinclined de sefrotter against Moore ? Did he wish 
that Soult should try what stuff our people were made of 
before he risked his own great reputation against us ? or did 
lie despair of driving ua out of Corunna 7 and was the bad 
news fix)m Vienna (he generally kept bad news a profound 
secret) now invented or promiUgated to excuse his evident 
reluctance to follow us up ? I cannot account for his not 
having subtracted from the tliree weeks he spent in Spain 
after his return from Ast<jrga, and the three months that, 
I think, he spent at Paris, half-a-dozen days for so great an 
object as a ■victory over the English won by himself in person. 
My own notion is that he was not sure of the victory. He 
was certainly at that time greatly displeased with Talleyrand, 
and made him a sc^ne on his arrival in Paris ; and it is possible, 
and even probable, that the extreme haste of his return may 
have had some political cause, foreign or internal ; but even 
tliis does not explain my difficulty of why he did not in 
person attack Moore, or, at all events, why he was not rather 
with the army the ten days that he Imgered at Yalladolid. 



4 
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CHAPTER XII. 
1827. 

Lord Liverpool's last Illness — Death of the Duke of York— Canning's 
Accession to Power — Political Events in 1827— George IV. and 
Canning — llie Conynghams — Catholic Emancipation — Peel and Can- 
ning — The Corn Laws — ^Wellington and Peel — Power of the Aristocracy 
in Politics— Canning's Independence— Mr. Croker's Anxiety to effect a 
Junction with the moderate Whigs — Jealousy of Peel — Mr. Croker is 
elected for Dublin University — Ffite at Boyle Farm — The summer of 
1827 — ^Illness and Death of Canning — Subsequent Negotiations — Lord 
Goderich and his Ministry — Early Predictions of its Failure. 

The year 1827 marked at once the culminating point and 
the close of Canning's career. Scarcely had he realized the 
most ambitious of his dreams when death summoned him 
to relinquish the power which he had attained, by means 
that his warmest admirers were not always prepared to 
defend. For years previously, he had looked forward with 
confidence to filling the office of Prime Minister of England, 
and when Lord Liverpool was seized with the illness from 
which he never recovered, Canning saw that his oppor- 
tunity had come. The Eldon section of the Tory party, 
with Peel and Wellington, were opposed to his plans, but 
with equal art and determination, he swept aside every 
impediment in his path to success. The narrative of the 
political events of that time has often been written, though 
never perhaps with all the clearness and fulness that could 
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be desired. Mr. Croker's letters contain much that will be 
of value to the historian who may hereafter imdertake the 
task. He was consulted on almost all sides at every stage 
of the negotiations, and he could see, from his peculiarly 
advantngeous point of view, a good deal that was hidden from 
the persons more directly and more nearly concerned in 
the moves that were being made. He was, it wiU be 
observed, very anxious that Canning should bring himself 
to act cordially i*ith Wellington and Peel, but this was 
impracticable for many i-easons, the chief of which was that 
Canning was resolved to be in the foremost place, while 
neither Wellington nor Peel was willing to see him there. 
Canning's superior generalship carried the day — tbauks, 
partially, to the influence he had already acquired over the 
King. 

The Conyngham family were, on their side, rendered 
friendly to C'anning by the appointment wliich he secured for 
Lonl Conyngham of the Chamberlainship, and for Lady 
Conyngham's son of an Under- Secretaryship in the Foreign 
Office, He had also shown a most friendly disposition 
towards Mr, C. R. Sumner, the tutor of Lady Conyngham's 
son, who was afterwards made Bishop of Winchester. At 
the same time, he was careful to gain the good will of 
Madame de Lieven and Sir William Knighton. With these 
powerful forces in his favour, unpopularity at Court was no 
longer an element which it was req^uisitc for him to take into 
account. 

The question of Catholic Emancipation was embarrassing, 
but it seems to have occiured to Canning that this also might 
be disposed of without difficulty. For his own part, he was 
prepared to undertake not to bring the subject forward during 
the lifetime of the King, but he began by advising the King 
to form an Administration baaed upon his own views, of 
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opposition to the CathoKcs, believing, as a critic who is 
usually allowed to be impartial* has said, " such a Govern- 
ment to be impossible, and also convinced that if possible it 
would be ruinous to the State." Few of Canning's avowed 
assailants have pronounced upon hun a harsher sentence than 
this. The result of the carefully considered series of steps 
was that Canning became First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Wellington and Peel, acting with the anti-Catholic party 
generally, resigned their offices. Special efforts were made 
by Mr. Croker to persuade Peel to remain with Canning, and 
Peel was at one time disposed to take that course ; but, as 
Mr. Disraeli remarked,! "between Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Peel there existed an antipathy : they disliked each other ; 
Mr. Canning was jealous of Mr. Peel, and Mr. Peel was a 
little envious of Mr. Canning." Thus repulsed by his old 
political associates. Canning sought support from the Whigs 
and found them ready enough to join him, with the impor- 
tant exception of Lord Grey, who remained hostile, and dis- 
charged barbed arrows at the new Prime Minister, every one 
of which rankled deeply in the wound. The Tories attacked 
him severely, and the reproaches which he had to endure for 
treachery towards liis former friends undoubtedly affected 
him deeply, and increased the ill-health from which he had long 
been suffering. " He could not possibly disguise from him- 
self," remarked an acute political observer of the tiine,J " the 
humiliating truth that he had formed a coalition with that 
party and those persons against whom he had been sincerely 
and victoriously engaged during his whole political life upon 

* Sir George Cornewall Lewis ; the * AdmiDistrations of Great Britain,* 
p. 443. 

t * Life of Lord George Bentinck ' (1852), p. 286. 

% In the Qttarte7'li/ RevieWjyol. xliv. 1831, p. 282. This article, it 
may be as well to state, was not written by Mr. Croker, 
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every question of importaiica, the single one exeeiited, upon 
which neither he nor they deemed it prudent to try theit 
strength against the known opinions of the King, and the 
undoubted feeling of the country." 

In four short months, the rule of Canning was ended by 
death, and for a little more than fiva months, his successor, 
Lord Goderich passed a harassed life, amid perpetual brawls 
and disagreements ; dissat^fied with hia colleagues, his col- 
leaj,'ne3 dissatisfied with him ; a perpetual cloud of resignations 
ill the air, and a battle incessantly raging over personal 
"claims" which the Premier was too weak a man either to 
<iuell or to reconcile. There is scarcely a more pitiable figure 
to be seen in the whole of political history. When, at last, 
fairly badgered out of office. Lord Goderich went to take leave 
of the King, it was said that he burst out crying, and that 
the King offered him his pocket handkerchief* — an incident 
which brought this ludicrous entr'acte to an appropriate 
termination. 

Mr. Cpoker's diary and letters explain in detail much that . 
has hitherto been in doubt, or has been known only in 
a general form. His record of the year begins with the 
death of the Duke of York, who wa-s attacked with gout and 
dropsy in December, 182)x The King went to see his 
brother twice, and was much affected. 



^fr. Crokfr to Tjvrd Hertford. 

January 4th, 1827. 

He sent to-day for Taylorf and Stephenson, who had not 
seen him for some days, and said, " I feel I am dying and 
have sent for you to bid you good bye." He then appeared 

■ ' Colchester CorroBiioadiince,' iii. 640. 

t [Sir Herbert Taylor, who had bean the Duke of York's military 

wtrelary, and had also noted an amanucnais for George III. whi'nblinilncas 
first overtook him.] 
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to move his lips as if in prayer, and then made a motion with 
his head as if to bow them away ; so, at least, liis servant 
interpreted the gesture, and they retired. He did not take 
their hands. 

Princess Sophia is, they say, confined at home by illness. 
Ill she may be, poor thing, but I believe she stays away 
because it is painful, and useless, and injurious to both that 
she should see her brother. She saw him yesterday, and he 
held her hand half an hour without speaking. 

Tlie Dukes of Clarence and Sussex are constantly in the 
house, but have not seen him these two or three days. 

To Lord Hertford. 

January Gth, 1827. 

The scene is closed, and the most kind and best natured of 
Princes is no more. I need not tell you any particidars — the 
papers are full of them. 

He was fully sensible to noon at least, as at that hour he 
insisted that his legs should be dressed, and expressed some 
impatience at the delay which, he saw, was intentional. 

The Dukes of Clarence and Sussex were in the ante-room, 
and both showed very much of good feeling. Taylor went off 
to the King with the melancholy tidings, and is not yet come 
back, so that we are in doubt what his Majesty will do about 
the mourning. 

A few weeks after the Duke*s death, his guns and pistols 
were sold at Christie's. Mr. Croker estimated that they had 
cost about 4000/., for there were " four-score fowling-pieces 
and as many cases of pistols." What they brought in the 
auction room he does not state. The Duke of Wellington 
succeeded the King's brother as Commander-in-Chief, but 
the King himself desired to fill that position, and was only 
deterred from his purpose by the unusually vigorous remon- 
strances of Lord Liverpool. George IV. was far from being in 
vigorous health, and there secerned a probability that the Duke 
of Clarence, liis brother, would soon be called upon to succeed 
him. ** He had" wrote Mr. Croker to a friend, " some affec- 
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tion in liis legs, and the itching is so troublesome that he 
cRHDot help scratching liimself to pieces. His legs, from his 
ankles to his knees, ore sore (not hroknt) from the operation 
of his own nails." 

The Corn Laws were again brought before the House by 
Canning, who proposed to adopt a sliding scale, the duty on 
corn Ijeing increased or diminished as the price fell or rose. 
HuskLsson had suggested the device, and before Lord Liver- 
pool's illness he had fully approved of it But it was not 
thought advisable to allow Huskisson to briug in the Bill, in 
consequence of the opposition he had aroused among the 
country party. Iq writing to Peel, Mr. Croker speaks of 
" your " resolutions, but iu reality Peel opposed them. His 
anticipation with regard to the opposition the Bill would have 
to meet with was, of course, fully homo out by subsequent 
events. 



Mr. Croker to Mr. Fed. 



DeaePeel, 



March let, 1827. 



1 should have seen yon had I not hecn confined ever since 
Sunday, but my cold is lietter, and I shall go to the House to- 
morrow, or to-night if wanted. 

I hear from the people who have called upon me that the 
opposition to your Corn Kesolutions (if they are to make any 
acneiUc alteration) will be very great, particularly in the 
Upper House, where anything under 70s. will be, they say, 
rejected ; thig may be an exaggeration, but, depend upon it, 
there is a spirit of opi>osition gathering in the Lords wliich 
will be formidable. 

I dare say that your Resolutions are reasonable, but you 
will find your noble auditors ?«ireascinalile. 

I think it right that you should know this ; although I do 
not think that it can Imve any effect on your measures, it 
may have on your speeches. 

Yours aflectionately, 

J. W. C. 
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Lord Liverpool was first incapacitated by an attack of 
paralysis and apoplexy on the 17th of February, and for 
several weeks the Grovernment remained with only a nominal 
head. 

From Mr, Croker's Diary. 

Saturday, Feb. 17th, 1827. — Lord Liverpool was this morn- 
ing struck with an apoplectic or paralytic attack at Fife 
House. He had received his post letters at the usual hour, 
and had opened them with his two private secretaries — 
a few which he wished to consider he took away with him 
into the room where he generally breakfastsd. This was a 
little after ten. The servant who took in breakfast observed 
that he was sitting in rather an unusual way, and had not 
spoken to him, but did not suspect that anything was amiss, 
and he left tlie breakfast, but a considerable time having 
elapsed, the servant went in again, and found him extended 
on the floor without sense or (apparently) life. It happened 
that his physician, Dr. Driver, was in the House at the time. 
He was immediately called in and bled him. Sir Henry 
Halford was also sent for. Dubious whether the disease was 
of a fatal character or a mere tempomry attack, those about 
Lord Liverpool resolved to keep the matter secret as long as 
they could, and succeeded wonderfully, for it was not known 
even to the Ministers till between one or two. 

Sir William Knighton has been some days seriously ill in 
Hanover Square, and the Duke of Wellington and Arbuthnot 
went to him to consult as to the mode of communicating this 
melancholy event to the King. Sir W., and indeed every one 
else, was very anxious that the Duke should go, but he posi- 
tively refused. He said it was not his business, and that on 
no occasion did he wish to do what was not his business, but 
particularly he would not so in a case like this. He proposed, 
and it was settled by such of the Ministers as were at hand, 
that Peel, as Secretary of State for the Home Department, was 
the fittest person to go down. A messenger was despatched 
to Brighton alwut half-past two to break the matter to the 
King, and Peel followed about five. 

I dined at the Speaker's second official dinner, where there 
was not only no grief, but not even a decent pensiveness. In 
short, no one seemed to think or care about poor Lord Liver- 
pool. I sat next Wilmot Horton. He seemed to think that 
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Canning's health, habits, and taste would all render it impos- 
sible for him to Ite First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. For my own part, I cannot see how he 
can lie anything else, or how anybody else can be placed in 
these offices as things are now circumstanced. Two months 
ago, before the Uuke of Wellington had acoept43d the com- 
luand of the army, he might have been made First Lord of 
the Treasury, but I look upon it as now quite out of the 
question. Some weeks ago, when some one, I fofget who, 
was expressing how much the Duke's appointment (to the 
Horse Guards) had increased his weight and diminished that 
of Canning, I said, what I am now confirmed in thinking, 
that it was quite the reverse, as it removed Caiming's only 
rival for the situation of I^ime Minister to a plnce winch was 
so appropriate to him, that he could not leave it even to be 
First Minister. 

Lord Liverpool had spoken the night before in the House of 
Lords, and was not so clear as usual. Lady IsaWlla Blachford, 
who called to pay Mrs, Croker a morning visit at Kensington 
before the thiitg was kitmm,aai'\ that Lord Liverpool had made 
a strange speech the night before about the Duchess of 
Clarence, and had called her " a worthy and deserving object." 
I daresay that he was already a little confused, yet next 
morning, half an hour before he fell, his secretaries did not 
see any ilifference in his mind or innnuer. 

Sumlaj/, Feb, 18lh, 1827. — As I came into town from Ken- 
sington, I called on the Dnke of Wellington, whom I foumi 
at breakfast. Alter a few words alxmt some other business, 
we began to talk of the state of affairs. Ho was quite open 
and confidential, and his views were, what they always are, 
clear, moderate, and generous. He said that all he wanted 
was to keep the Government together, not merely for their own 
sakes, but for Uiat of the country, for that " after them comes 
chaos." I said that a few weeks ago that would have been 
comparatively easy, as all pretensions might have been per- 
suaded to give way to him, and alt parties in the Cabinet 
might without dishonour have united under him, but that I 
(xinld not but feel that his late appointment seemed to render 
any arrangement of that kind impcssible. 

He said at oncM?, and in his Eninkest manner, " Yes, yes, I 
am in my proper place, in the place to which I was destined 
by my trade. I am a soldier, and am in my place at the head 
uf the army, as the Chancellor, who is a lawyer, is in Ids place 
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on the woolsack. We have each of us a trade, and are in our 
proper position when we are exercising it." This encouraged 
me to say that I thought the way — the best way — I feaJed 
the only way — of keeping us together was to make Canning 
Minister, and to give Robinson the Foreign Office, with, if 
they wanted assistance in the Lords, a peerage. This, I 
said, would make the least change, and would, I thought, 
answer all expectations, provided Mr. Canning should engage 
to take the Government on the same terms and in the same 
spirit in wliich Lord Liverpool had held it. 

The Duke seemed to assent to what I said about Mr. 
Canning, but to doubt about Robinson ; and he asked, gene- 
rally and without making any distinction as to the points of 
my proposition, whether I thought Peel would assent to tliat 
arrangement ? I said I did not know, but that I thought he 
ought ; that I was sure it was the course which would ensure 
his becoming Minister in due time. The Duke spoke hand- 
somely of Canning in all their personal intercourse, and 
seems inclined if possible to go on with him, but I see that 
he doubts Canning's prudence, and fears the restlessness of his 
disposition. 

1 said tliat I agreed with him that the Foreign Office would 
be a severe trial, and perhaps too high a step for Robinson, 
and that 1 threw it out only because it would make the least 
displacement, as he and Canning would only have to change 
sides of Downing Street. Palmerston, I thought, would be 
a better Secretary of State, but he had not yet l)een in the 
Cabinet ; Robinson, after being Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
could not l^ well postponed to Palmerston, and as he, 
Palmerston, had made no difficulty about Robinson's present 
position, I tliought it likely that he would make none as to 
my proposed arrangement, which would be the nearest possible 
approach to the statics quo. If once we began a general move, 
I agreed with him that chaos was not far off. 

Some time after this, while matters were still in suspense, 
I^eel called on me at the Admiralty (as he often did) to ask 
me to take a walk. I had told him all along of what I had 
said to the Duke of Wellington on the al)ove occasion, and 
some other accidental meetings, and though he never made any 
direct declaration, I had no reason to doubt that he would 
acquiesce, if tlie Duke did, in Canning's promotion. This was 
strongly confirmed during this walk. Huskissoii, who was 
Canning's altei* ego, had been ill and confined to his house. 
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and Feel proposed that we should begin by paying him a 
visit at Somerset House, which we did, and nothing could be 
more cordial ; and to those who kno^ Peel's ven/ pcadiar 
manners, this volunteered visit and cordiality at that moment 
will be conclusive that he had then no idea of separating him- 
self from Canning. After we had paid a lon^ and cheerful 
visit to Huskisson, we pursued our walk over Waterloo and 
Westminster Bridges, and through the parks, talking of 
various matters, and now and then of the crisis in which we 
were. Just as we got two-thirds of the way up Constitution 
Hill, our talk about the latter had grown more explicit, and 
we were discussing in a light problematical way the course 
that different members of the Cabinet might take if Canning 
waa placed at the head. I mentioned Lord Westmoreland as 
likely to resist. Peel pooh-poohed that difficulty. We were 

i'ust then opposite to liird Eldon's, and pointing to his house, 
said, " Would he stay," upon which Peel wiueezed my arm 
tightly under his, and said, " he will if I da." I had, and 
could have, no longer any doubt that Peel had no disinclina- 
tion to such an arrangement — the squeeze of the arm seemed 
to say, " I have settled all that." I never beard, and Canning 
told me that he never knew, what had changed Peel's disposition 
— for a change he, like me, thought it was. Peel never again 
spoke to me on the subject, and I was aa ignorant of and as much 
surprised at Ids resignation, indeed more so than the public, 
and up to that time I had taken no part in the affair, and I 
don't think I had even seen Canning in private, I never 
mentioned the subject to the Duke because I did not think he 
had treated me with confidence in not telling me his change 
of opinion ; but his kindness to me continued not only un- 
altered, but I might say was increased, and I really believe 
that he did not wish that I should resign, which if he had 
mixed me up in the matter I probably must have done, though 
certainly not for Peel's reasons, as / could not object to 
Canning's former inclination to Catholic emancipation, as I 
was in the same category. So waa Lord Melville ; and why 
he went I never could guess — I suspect that there must have 
been some old grudge between him and Canning, 

March 16lh. — Dined with Mr. and Mrs. PeeL I fear that 
he is quite indisposed to serving under, not Canning he says, 
but a Catholic Premier. He would like the Duke or Lord 
Bathurst, or even Lord Melville, I observed to liim that 
Lord Melville was a Catholic, 
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Mr. Croker to Lord Hertford. 

March 27th, 1827. 

On Friday evening Lord Liverpool showed the first 
symptoms of political recollection, and again on Saturday 
evening. He asked after the residt of the Catholic Question, 
and then added in a faint voice, " who succeeds ? " Lady 
Liverpool told him of the King's forbearance, and expressed 
her own hope that he would be soon able to do business. He 
said, " No, no, not I — ^too weak — too weak."* After this he 
relajised into unconsciousness. Tliis, however, relieves 
Ministers from the silence to which delicacy to Lord L. 
had imiKwsed upon them, and I have no doubt that the King 
will be sjx)ken to in a day or two. Canning and Lord and 
Lady Granville and the Lievens go to Windsor to-day. 

Mr. Huskisson to Mr, CroJcer. 

Somerset Place, April 12th, 1827. 

My dear Croker, ii p.m. 

I was at your door about half an hour ago, but found no 
admission. I therefore conclude that you are gone to Ken- 
sington, and your servants to bed. 

Canning has so many engagements to-morrow (besides the 
probability of ha\dng to wait upon the King) that he cannot 
name any time ; but he desired me to say that, if you will 
call in Downing Street, taking your chance, he will be veiy 
glad to see you. 

He does not ask to see Lord Hertford (though it would 
aflbrd liim great pleasure to have an opportunity) for two 
reasons : 1st. He is under so much uncertaintv as to the dis- 
posal of his time ; and 2nd. He does not wish to do anything 
which might be misconstrued into an attempt to canvas in 
support of the King's right to name the individual who is to 
he at the head of the Administration. It is against this right 
that the present effort is directed. The King, you may rely 
upon it, feels thUy and not the Catholic Question, to be the 
only question at issue in the present struggle ; and they will 
find themselves much mistaken who expect to overcome that 

* [" He hail been exceedingly harassed for the whole of the last two 
yeans by the mtriguc;» then canring on." — Ciiich€sicr Diary, uL p. 477.] 
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impression, or to dictate to the feelings by which it has Iwen 
so strongly excited. When G. left the King this evening, 
H.M. waa apprized of the full extent of the difficulties thrown 
in his way. This knowledge has only confirmed the Kind's 
determination not to yield to them ; and I think you will 
af^ree with me that with the King resolved to lie firm, Mr. C. 
is not likely to desert the duty which H.M. has imposed upon 
him. 

Every tnily yours, 

W. Hdskisbon. 

Mr. Canning's efforts to create a Ministry were impeded by 
many circumstances, and Mr. Croker was apparently desirous 
that he should not increase his difficulties by disregarding the 
influence of tlie great territorial lonla, who exercised so great 
a sway in the House of Commons, and con-sequently over the 
Government, before the Eeform BUI of 1832. It was with a 
view of reminding him of this power, which necessarily had 
to be reckoned with, that the next letter was written. The 
allusion in the hitter part of Canning's letter was probably 
aimed at the Duke of Wellington, hut it has always been 
understood that " insult," if there were any, was offered by 
Canning to Wellington, 

Afr. Croker to Mr. Cunning. 



Deak Mn. Canning, 
Some gentlemen and particularly our friend Sir George 
talk 80 slightingly of Blue-rUAands that I think it right to 
send yon a memorandum ■which will show you, in one view, 
how impossible it is to do anything satisfactory towards a 
Government in this country without the help of the aristo- 
cracy. I know that you must be well aware of this, yet the 
following summary may not be useless to you, though I know 
that it is imperlect. 

Yours, dear Canning, 

Most truly, 

J. W. C. 
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Number of members returned to the House of Commons by 
the influence of some of the Peers : — 

Tories — Lord Lonsdale 9, Lord Hertford 8, Duke of Rutland 
6, Duke of Newcastle 5, Lord Yarbro' (for W. Holmes) 5, 
Lord Powis 4, Lord Falmouth 4, Lord Anglesey 4, Lord 
Aylesbury 4, Lord Eadnor 3, Duke of Northumberland 4, 
Duke of Buccleuch 4, Marquis of Stafford 3, Duke of Bucks 
(2) 3, Lord Mount-Edgcumbe 4 — 70 ; besides at least twelve or 
fourteen who have each two seats, say 26 — 96. 

Whigs — Lord Fitzwilliam 8, Ix)rd Darlington 7, Duke of 
Devon 7, Duke of Norfolk 6, Lord Grosvenor 6, Duke of 
Bedford 4, Lord Carrington 4—42 ; with about half a dozen 
who have each a couple of seats, 12 — 54. 

Mr. Canning to Mr. Croker. 

April 3rd, 1827. 

Am I to understand, then, that you consider the King as 
completely in the hands of the Tory aristocracy as his father, 
or rather as George 11. was in the hands of the Wliigs ? If so, 
George III. reigned, and Mr. Pitt (both father and son) 
administered the Government in vain. 

I have a better opinion of the real vigour of the Crown when 
it chooses to put forth its own strength, and I am not with- 
out some reliance on the body of the people. 

And whether in or out of office (an alternative infinitely 
more indifferent to me than you perhaps imagine, and with the 
inclination of my choice, if anything to the latter) I will not 
act (as I never have acted) as the tool of any confederacy, 
however powerful; nor will I submit to insult (without 
resenting it according to the best of my poor ability) from 
any member of such confederacy, be he who he may. 

There are my opinions. They are purely defensive ones, 
but there are limits beyond which defence cannot be purely 
passive. 

Yours, 

C. 

Mr, Croker to Mr. Canning. 

[Same date.] 

I really did not mean to attach any importance to the list 
of the aristocratical members, nor do I surmise that they have, 
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at this moment, any peculiar influence with the King, for I 
positively know nothing of any of the opinions except what I 
hear in the streets, into which I seldom go, and excepting also 
those of one person whom I mentioned to you. All I meant 
to do was to show, in one view, how powerful the aristocracy 
is, and how necessary it is to have a fair proportion on the 
aide of a Government. You will observ'e that I included the 
Wliigs as well as the Tories, and I reckon Lord Seaford's and 
Lord Wharucliffe's interests, as well as those of the older 
peers, and I arrive at this conclusion, and a very important 
one it is, that the old Tory and the stcadi/ Whig arisUHracies 
have at least 150 members in the House of Commons, not by 
influence or connection, but by direct nomination, and that 
no Government which did not divide them could stand for 
any length of time. I tlunk the peers, &c., who are not 
either old Tories or old Whigs may have about a dozen 
members. 

1 assure you, on my honour, that I never heard anything 
like inmtlt or even disrespect towards you, but 1 really know 
little of what folks are saying or doing ; for except the one 
person I have already alluded to, I have not had a conversa- 
tion, much less any conjidentiai communications is to the line 
of politics that any one was likely to adopt ; ray reganl and 
gratitude to the Uuke of Wellington, who first brought me 
forward in public lii'e — my private love for Peel — and my 
respect and admiration for you, made and make me most 
an.xious that you should all hold together. Neither political 
gratitude nor private friendship blind me to the ffict that in 
such a union your present and relative station entitles you to 
expect the lead, and that such an arraugement would afford 
the best chance of keeping the Government together. At 
least, so 1 think ; and these have been long my opinions ; 
but I feel that it is almost presumptuous in me to have opinvma 
on such subjects. I have no political weight, either personal 
or official ; and although 1 am most anxious to see my friends 
kept together, and would do anything witlun my humble 
meaus to effect so desirable an object, I have not the vanity 
to suppose that I can conduce to it, otherwise than by saying 
as I always have done, that in ray private intercourse with 
each, I had never seen any thing but good-will and generous 
sentiments towards the other two. 

I have been betrayed into this rather rigmartdish note by 
an expression in your note which seemed to imply that ! knew 
VOL. I. 2 B 
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or apprehended some hitch in the progress of the arrange- 
ment which I most wish to see — and I hope you will forgive 
my tedionsness. 

Yours, dear Mr. Canning, 

Most truly, 

J. W. C. 

Mr, Canning to Mr. Crok^r. 

AprU 4th, 1827. 

Your list is good for nothing without commentary. Add 
therefore, if you can, to these names the price that Govern- 
ment pays for their support, in Army, Navy, Church, and 
Law, Excise and Customs, &c. 

And then calculate what number of unconnected votes the 
same price distributed amongst others would buy in the 
market if the Crown were free ? 

[Enclosed in the foregoing letter.] 

Lord Lonsdale 9, Duke of Rutland 6, Duke of Newcastle 5, 
Lord Powis 4, Lord Falmouth 4, Lord Anglesey 4, Lord 
Aylesbury 4, Duke of Northumberland 4, Duke of Buccleuch 
4, Lord Mount-Edgcumbe 4 — 48. 

Mr. CroJcer to Mr. Canning. 

AprU 6th, 1827. 

I send you a memorandum which, I think, will surprise 
you. The aristocracy, powerful as it is, does not enjoy any 
great share of political office in the House of Commons. So 
that, in fact, a Government has less to give to them, or take 
from them, than at first thoughts one would have supposed. 
Depend upon it, the aristocracy is the unum n^cessarium, or, 
at least, an indispensable ingredient, and that in order to con- 
ciliate and manage it, the union of the Duke, Peel, and your- 
self is absolutely necessary. 

I know very well that many of these grandees are very 
unreasonable, and I believe there has been too much indis- 
creet and even offensive talk (though I have not myself heard 
any), but indiscretions and offences are, I suppose, inseparable 
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from the excitement which a state of things like the present 
naturally produces. If you, Peel, and the Duke are once 
agreed, all the rest will soon subside into their accustomlBd 
channels, and flow along without even a munnur, which God 
grant. 

Yours most sincerely, 

J. W. C. 



Patroms. 


Ntiinber 
of Members. 


Number of tuck Members boldiDg 
PollUcal Office. 


Lord lionsdale 

Lord Hertford 

Duko of Kutlnnd 

DukeofBuckH 

HoIidcb'b Tnistoes 

Duko of Nowcnstio 

Duke of Beaufort 

Duke of Northumberland 

I»rd Powis 

Lord Aylesbury 

Lord Falmouth 

Ix)rd Anglesey 

Lord Shaftesbury 

I-K)rdBath 

Lord St (^ermains 

LonI Somcrs 

Ijord Mount-Edgcumbe 

ThoBullers 

I/)rd Strafford 

Lord Sandwich 

Johnston Trustees 

Lord Hunting^wer 

Lord Beverley 

Dorset Trustees 

liord Pembroke 

Lorri Westmoreland 

LonI Kxeter 

Lord Radnor 

Duke of Leeils 

Lord Londonderry 

Lord Harrowby 

liord Donegal 

Brii Igo water Tmstcoa 


9 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3(24) 

3 

3 

H 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 (Becket). 

2 (Oroker). 



1 

2 (Canning, Phillimore). 



1 



1 (Holmes). 

1 (Nichol). 



1 



1 (OK^kbuni). 

1 (Arbuthnot). 









1 (Calvert). 

1 (WaUaee). 



1 

1 (Stratliaven). 











1 (Harding). 










IIG 


18 



So that of 116 members, returned by the Tory aristocracy, 
Dnlv IB hold political office, and of those 18 no less than 12 
•^ 2 B 2 
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are persons on whom the patrons confer that favour at the 
request of the Government. 

There are about 30 Tory Peers, who have each one seat. 
Two Tory Commoners have each 4. Sixteen Tory Commoners 
have each two seats, and about seventeen Tory Commoners 
who have one seat each. Total, 203 ; in the hands of what 
may be called the Tory aristocracy. The Whig seats are 
about 73. 

Mr. Canning to Mr, Croker, 

Foreign Office, April 18th, 1827. 

1. I have written to North * to offer him a seat, without con- 
test or expense. What can I say more ? 

2. It is a little too much to leave us aground ; and then to 
make our not calling for other help the condition of coming 
back to us. 

I will however suspend everything till to-morrow. 

Ever yours, 

G.C. 

Mr. CroJcer to Lord Lowther.^ 

April 14th, 1827. 

Dear Lowther, 

I hasten to tell you that Mr. Canning has received a proof 
of his Majesty's determination to support him, which will 
lead to most important results. The Duke of Clarence is 
declared Lord High- Admiral, and the whole of the late Board, 
Protestants and all, remain with his Eoyal Highness as his 
Council. 

No true Tory will like to commit himself in opposition for 
two generations, and I hope and trust that most of them will 
consent to go on in the King's service. I am anxious that 
you should know this important event as soon as possible, as 
I cannot doubt that such a mark of the King's personal feel- 

* [Mr. North had been a candidate for Dublin University against Mr. 
Croker, dividing the Conservative vote.] 

t [Lord Lowther appears frequently at a later date in this corre- 
spondence as the Earl of Lonsdale. He resigned his office in 1827, 
declining to serve under Mr. Canning.] 
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inga will have some effect on you. It grieves me to think 
that ill adilition to so many other afflictinj^ disunions I shoulil 
have any — even political differences with you — jxtswuU I 
hope there never will be. 

Tours affectionately, 

J. W. C. 

Mr. Crukcr to Lord Lawllwr. 

AprU leih, 1H27. 

Beab Lowtheb, 

Your letter is a most sensible iind able uue, luid states the 
case with great fairness.* I will only make one observation, 
that dreading as you do Whig-men and ultra-Liberal measures, 
you ought uot (in strict ai;gument) to coutributti to force Mr, 
Canning to such men and such measures. Mr. Canning is 
making, they say, every effort to obtain Tories and Protestants 
to join his Adiuiniatratiou. If so, wlmt can Tories and I^- 
testants want more ? and if they will not help U> aasert their 
own principles, who is to blame- but themselves? I am a 
Tory as sincere, though not so important, as you are ; and if I 
were as importaut, I should think I liest served my principles 
by asserting them in council, and maintaining them in practice. 

My only hope now is that Mr. Canning may be able to 
form siicha (jDvemment, and be able to pursue such measures 
as may obtain your approbation. 

Your friend Copley ia Lord Chancellor ; Lord Anglesey, they 
say, Master-General ; Tindal, Attorney-General. I have not 
heard that Beckett or Granville Somerset have resigned — nor 
Macnaghten, nor Herries, uor Holmes; so that there is a 
sprinkHug of Protestants. 

1 have not heard of any Opposition man l>eing applied to, 
although it is evident that if uoue of the Tories can be pre- 
vailed upon to come, recourse must be had to some of the 
moderate Whigs. Public opinion has pronounced most loudly 
for Mr. Canning. You know how I despise popularity, and I 
set no store upon so fugacious and hollow a support, but it 
win in tins iustance probably last long enough to enable 
Mr. Canning to form a Government strong enough to forfeit 
it with impunity. 

For myself, I have no motive or object, but a. desire to 

* [Tbia letUff ii out tu be foDuL] 
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keep my public friends together, and to keep my private 
fiiends still indulgent to me. 

I lament that I am not now addressing the First Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests,* but I do not the less love you 
because you do not take the same view of that subject that 
I do. 

Yours affectionately, 

J. W. C. 

Mr, Crokcr to Mr, James Daly, M.P, 

April 17th, 1827. 

My deak Daly, 

The turn things have taken is indeed extraordinary, and to 
me, in respect of Peel and the Duke, most aflHdcting ; but I 
suppose it could not be helped. His Royal Highness the Duke 
having offered me his confidence, I have consented to remain 
not merely out of respect to him and out of duty to the office, 
but, I will add, out of regard to the new Government itself, 
which I think has been a little hardly dealt with by having 
such a burst of resignations showered on it at once. 

My chief consolation is that no one raises even a whisper 
of reproach against Peel, whose conduct has been, consensu 
(wiwmw, most admirable. 

Yours most sincerely, 

J.W. C. 

During the progress of these negotiations, it happened that 
Peel became distrustful of Mr. Croker, without the slightest 
cause, as he subsequently discovered. It is evident from the 
foregoing letters that Mr. Croker acted with entire loyalty 
towards his friend, but Peel's suspicions were aroused, and for 
some few months there was a coldness on his part toward Mr. 
Croker. " Peel will not believe," wrote the latter, " that all 
my communications with Canning were not directed against 
his interests." Before the close of the year, however, this 
misunderstanding was cleared away, although Peel's letter of 

* [Lord Lowther was again appointed to this ofiice in 1828.] 
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reconciliation scarcely made amends for the unnecessary 
suspicious wliich he had entertained. 

Mr. Fed to Mr. Crokor. 

Draytoti Mauor, October 3rd, 1827, 
My dear Croker, 

Tlie suspension of my intercourse with you waa caused by 
the part which I had reason to believe you were taking in 
those arrangements winch were connected with the dissolution 
of the late Government. In consequence of unreserved com- 
munications with you, you were hi possession of my opiniooa 
and fixed intentions in certain contingencies, and I certainly 
think that under all the circumstances I might have expected 
from you at least a total abstiuence from any interference, 
direct or indirect, in what was passing at the time of which I 
speak. 

Mr. Canning declared to more than one person that there 
was no one to whom he was so much indebted for sugges- 
tions as to the course which he should pursue as he was 
to you. 

Such an avowal by him, or indeed the fact of your being 
in confidential communication with him at the perioil in 
question, was -a sufficient reason for my declining to hold any 
intercourse with you on matters of a public nature. 

I am perfectly ready to bury in complete oblivion the 
causes of misunderstanding and alienation, and it is clear that 
nothing can more contribute to this — particularly considering 
the relations in which we respectively stand to the present 
tiovemment — than a total oblivion when we meet, of politics 
also. 

Believe me, my dear Croker, 

Ever very faitlifully yours. ' 

EoBERT Peel. 



It is quite certain that tliroughout this period Mr. Croker 
neither sought nor desired to gain any advantage for himself. 
The foregoing letters prove how thoroughly disinterested he 
was, and what was the real nature of his advice. He had in 

every way sought to bring Peel into prominence rather tlian 
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to keep hini down. Had he desired promotion to higher 
office, he could easily have secured it. " I was so satisfied," 
he wrote in after years, "with my post at the Admiralty 
that I twice refused Privy Councillor's office. Mr. Canning 
offered me any that I should choose, but I peremptorily 
declined. I preferred remaining at the Admiralty, where I 
was master of my business, and not unacceptable to the 
public. I thought it my duty to remain with and support 
Mr. Canning on public grounds." On public questions his 
views had imdergone no change. He was engaged in a 
contest for the representation of Dublin University — an 
honour which he had much coveted for years past, and which 
he soon had the satisfaction of obtaining. He took occasion 
once more to declare his views concerning Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and avowed that they were the same as they had 
ever been. On the Com Law Bill he was less in sympathy 
with the views of Canning than with those of Wellington. 
In the Upper House, the Opposition was very strong, and 
the Ministry was not greatly strengthened by the elevation of 
Mr. Bobinson to the Peerage under the title of Viscount 
Goderich. The " sliding-scale " scheme was twice defeated 
in the Lords, to the great vexation of Canning. The following 
letters touch upon this subject, and upon certain topics of 
social interest, such as the account of the two fetes which 
enlivened the summer of 1827. 

Mr. Croher to Lord Hertford, 

June 26th, 1827. 

The messenger is still embargoed, and I shall therefore des- 
patch two packets more : one to St. Petersburg,* containing 
only a note and a newspaper ; the other to wait at Berlin 
with any addition Ward may have to make. Our House is 

'*' [Lord Hertford was at this timo Ambassador at St. Petersburg.] 
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adjourned, and we are to be prorogued ou Saturday or 
Monday. 

You will be aony at all the bother about the Duke of W.'a 
amendment to the Com Bill. 

The King, tliey say, comes to town on Friday or Saturday 
to settle the Speech ; but he will not go in person, though he 
is quite e<iual to do so in point of health. 

iTie Speaker lias had a fall from his horse — his face much 
bruised and disfigured. He was hardly able to ajTeak on 
Saturday, but he would get Into the Chair for ten minutes to 
forward the husineas ; he is better, but will look for a i'ort- 
uight to come as if he had been a performer at Moulsey 
HursL' 

J. W. C. 

It will be observed that in the next letter there is the first 
allusion to Canning's rapidly failing health. 



ifr. Grokcr to Lord Hertfurd. 

The great " Carousal " of the year lias been the fete at ISoyle 
Fann f on Saturday last. It would fill ttiree letters to give 
you any account of this entertainment, and of all tlie imper- 
tinences which preceded and accompanied it. It was £b- 
dtmve to the last degree ; the founders of the feast, Alvanley, 
Chesterfield, Caatlereagli, H. de Eos, and Kobert Grosveuor 
ballotted, it is said, for every name proposed for invitation. 
The wags say that Lord and Lady Grosvenor hatl tour black 
balls ; on wliich liobert Grosvenor said that really he could 
not be of it if he were not to ask papa and mamma. Upon 
this he was allowed to invite them, but on an (mgagevient that 
they should not come. People who were shabby enough to 
ask for invitations were well served in the answers they 
usually got ; the men were rejected because they were old 
or \'ulgar, and the ladies because they were ugly. It ■was 
really amusing to hear at the Opera tliu reasons which the 
esbluded ladies gave for being seen at so unfashionable a 

" [Where the priee-figlitB were nBUollj- held.] 

t [Boyle Faru waa thii reBideiice of Lord Ilecrj Fitzgerald, and oTtor- 
wards of ijotA St. Lcoiianlx. 1'he lets bere referred lu vnm cvlubmted iu 
vertie by Thoiaaa Moure and by Lurd Fiaaciu Egeitun.] 
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place as the Opera was that night. I will not make you 
stare with all the fables which are reported ; roads watered 
with Eau de Cologne — 500 pair of white satin shoes from 
Paris to counteract the damp of the green turf. More gallons 
of Eoman punch than Meux's great brewing vats would hold. 
Fireworks ordered on this scale — the Vauxhall man was 
asked what was the greatest expense he could go to, and then 
ordered to double it ; and so I need hardly add that I was 
not invited ; but it really, and without exaggeration, was a 
most splendid fete. Alex. Baring calculated the expense at 
15,0002. ; but no one else that I have heard carries it higher 
than 3000Z. or 3500/. 

Canning looks tired, but his intimates say that he is ordy 
tired ; the Opposition say that he is really ill. The Duke of 
Devonshire has lent him Chiswick, as his father did to Mr. 
Fox. I hope it may not be ominous. 

People are staying longer in town than usual, I tliink, and 
are therefore prolonging what they call the pleasures of the 
season ; breakfasts and water parties which, (on account, I 
presume, of the chief motives of such gatherings,) find so little 
countenance from the heavens above, that every day that has 
been fixed for one of these things, down goes the mercury, 
and down comes the rain. The Speaker made us laugh by a 
practical illustration of these (really) " contretemps." While 
he was dressing, the other morning, in a bright sunshine and 
perfect white-trousers-weather, he heard a noise of music on 
the river, and on inquiry from his servant foimd that the 
Corporation were going on the water for a day's pleasuring. 
*' Are they so ? " said the Speaker, " then give me a pair of 
cloth pantaloons," and, to be sure, the day changed to as dirty 
a one, as the sailors call it, as ever drenched silk or blew 
away feathers. 

To-day has been tolerably fine, although there is a pic-nic 
breakfast at Putney — a real pic-nic. They have hired or 
borrowed a lawn for the occasion, and each person brings a dish 
and a bottle. The Duchess of Leinster is the founder of the 
feast — 'tis a mighty economical mode of entertaining the town. 
Her Grace needs only bring a cheese-cake and a bottle of 
soda-water — that fulfils the requisites ; and then one might 
hope that her Grace of St. Albans would bring a round of 
beef and a bottle of brandy. This/e^e champetre was held, or 
I should say more truly, is now holding, at a villa at Putney 
called the Cedars, from some large trees which you may remeiu- 
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ber ; but those wlio either would not go, or were not asked, 
are called the secedcrs, so that it IcKiks like a party thing. 
They say that Lady Glengall has persuaded Leach to attempt 
a kind of Vauxhall party in the Eolla garden — a place about 
ten feet square at the back of Fleet Street, It will be more 
fniitfiil of jokes than of anything else : they talk already of 
light let into Chancery — smelling of the oil — that tlie garden 
is really the court — and " hot rolls in the month of July." 1 
spare you many more, Mrs. Fox was saying the other day at 
dinner that the Master of the Bolls had given a dinner-party 
to Lady Glengall, Mrs. Fox herself, and half a dozen other 
women. " And really," said Lord Dudley, " were there uo 
men but the Master of the Eolls and Lady Glengall ? " 

I forget whether the ladies had burst out into flower before 
you went ; they now wear bouquets like our grandmothers, 
and not merely in their bosoms, but they carry them about in 
their hands as laige as brooms, and when they sit down to 
dinner they stick their nosegays into the water glasses and the 
table looks like a bed of flowers. Some one was saying tliat 
youjig Lady Londonderry has relays of them, and that when 
she dines out a page follows her with a fresh bouquet. They 
talk of reviving the fountains in which our grandmothers 
used to carry their flowers about their iJersons. If they 
succeed, we may repeat Horace Walpole s jest and say, 
" What a number of sore throats there will be from the over- 
setting of the fountains." But all this fashion will l>e ^oue 
before you return ; at least, it ia to be hoped so. This foun- 
tain-spilling would be dreadfully inconvenient. 

In the month of August, as a passage in the above letter 
states, Canning went to the Duke of Devonshire's villa at 
Chiawick only to die — in the same room, as is well known, 
where Fo.x breathed his last It was " a small low chamber, 
once a kind of nursery, dark, and opening into a wing of 
the building, which gives it the appearance of looking into 
a courtyard." The circumstances are fully described in the 
subjoined letters : — 
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Mr. Croker to tlie Dvike of Clarence.^ Extract. 

August 6th, 1827. 

I must not conceal from your RH. that I hear from 
private information that there are no hopes whatsoever of 
Mr. Canning's outliving the day. It is said that mortification 
has advanced — that he is, and has been, for some hours insen- 
sible — that his breathing is difficult, and that, in short, there 
are all the symptoms of approaching dissolution. 

Mr. Croker to Lord Hertford. 

August 7th, 1827, 

Mr. Canning is still alive, but that is all. I saw Sir W. 
Knighton to-day, who says that he looks on recovery as next 
to, if not impossible, and has of course no hope. 

Mr. Canning has not been well ever since the Duke of York's 
funeral. He there caught cold, and was teased, as you know, 
for some months with rheumatism and lumbago ; this lumbago 
has some peculiar symptoms, being accompanied by obstruc- 
tions arising from intestinal inflammations and his mode of 
life (for he ate and drank too heartily), which kept these bad 
symptoms alive. He also changed his doctor, and got one 

Mr. , who has now a great vogue ; this was all 

his life a naval surgeon, and as the majority of his cases in 
that practice had required mercury, he has got accustomed to 
that remedy, and he gave Mr. C. so much that he actually 
salivated him : this, it is thought, added to the disorder and 
indisposition, and dining about ten days ago at the Chancellor's 
at Wimbledon, he sat in a draught and caught cold again, and 
about this time I saw him, and he said, with a strong 
expression of melancholy, that he had not been well or had 
one day's health since the beginning of the year. 

Sunday, the 29th, Warrender spent with him. He thought 
him weak, languid, and out of sorts, but nothing serious. On 
Monday he went to Windsor. On Tuesday he came to town 
and did business. He was looking very ill, but still nothing 
very serious appeared. Sir William Knighton saw him that 
day, and told him that he looked ill, but Mr. Canning answer- 

'*' [Whom Canning had made Lord High Admiral, to please the King.] 
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ing that he had seen Matou that morning, Sir Willinm sup- 
posed that all tliat was necessary would be done, and inter- 
fered no further. 

On Thursday Sir William Knighton called at Cliiawick, and 
observed Mr. Canning so much altered for the worse that he 
insisted on hia calling in some additional advice, and lie him- 
self good-naturedly drove to town and brought back Sir 
Matthew Tierney, and either Holland or Farre, I know not 
which. They found positive inflammation so far advanced 
and the patient so reduced by four months' alternate 
quacking and indulgence, that he was unable to undergo the 
sudden reduction which they thought necessary. It seems as 
if the real seat of the original disease was not well ascer- 
tained, but it now had spread to the lungs, and by noon on 
Friday his life was evidently in danger ; that night the danger 
became imminent, hut the medical measures had had some 
effect, and he was better on Saturday morning ; perhajis I 
should say etmcr, for belter I doubt that he was, as ulceration 
ot the lungs was proceeding rapidly. 

Mr. Canning was not sensible for tlie last eighteen hours, 
and for some days had been a little wandering at times. I 
told you tliat he had finished a long paper on Portugal on 
Thursday. On Friday, in an intervS of quiet, he called to 
Stapleton* and desired him to send the paper (it had been sent 
the day before) to Godcrich and Robinson, and to desire them 
to cut it up and not to spare it — aud he desired Stapleton to 
write this down that he might make no mistake. Stapleton 
saw that this was a wandering of his mind, and pretended to 
write, and Canning desired to have what he had written read 
(o 1dm ; upon which Stapleton began, " Send that paper to 
Goderich and Hobinson," upon wliich Canning said " Gorfrric/t 
aud Dudley. Now you see how necessary it was to make you 
write it down, you would else have thought that 1 was tallmig 
nonsense." 

On Saturday he walked across his room, and when the 
doctors offered to help liim into bed, he said, " No, no, not 
so bad yet ; I think I can do that without help ; and 
when he got into bed he said rather gaily, " Well, I feel 
that if 1 can get through to-day I shall do." But later on 
that day he said to Sir Matthew Tieniey that he had 

• [Canning'B private Kecretary, nini afierwftrds the historiao of the official 
part of hilt life.] 
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struggled with the disease for a long while, but that he now 
felt that it had quite mastered him. 

To Lord Hertford. 

August 8th. 

I sent you a long letter yesterday to tell you of Mr. 
Canning's increased illness, and a short one this morning to 
acquaint you with his death ; but as the Austrian courier does 
not go till this evening, I shall add a few lines which he will 
deliver if he should chance to come upon you chcmin faisant. 

Mr. Canning is no more * — and that is all I can tell you ; 
though the event must have consequences that will be felt all 
through England, and all through Europe, no one is as yet 
composed enough to contemplate the probable results. For 
my own part, I do not doubt that the King will eventually 
give his chief confidence to the Duke of W., and then, 
whether he will himself take the first post, or give it to Peel's 
younger hands, or agree on a foffot, under whom all may 
serve without renouncing individual pretensions, no one I 
think can foresee. I think the first course the most pro- 
bable and the most easy. Some people think that Dudley, 
Sturges, and the Duke of Portland, who only stayed in to 
oblige Mr. Canning, will be glad to be released, and that their 
vacancies, with Bexley's, would leave room enough for the 
Tories ; but will the Tories act with Lansdowne and Carlisle, 
or they with the Tories ? But all these are speculations 
quite en Vair ; for my own part, I expect a complete Tory 
Government, with which I wish Lord Carlisle could act, nay 
I should not be sorry for Lord Lansdowne ; but I do not think 
they can well coalesce \*ith the Duke and Peel — it will then 
come to the old Administration, minus Mr. Canning — but 
query whether miVii^^ Mr. Canning's /rieTwfo — ^Aa^will depend 
mainly on the Catholic Question. An exclusive Protestant 
Government cannot, I am satisfied, stand ; there would be an 
Opposition of 250, which would stop all public business. If 
Lord Liverpool's Government can be patched up, with the 
Catholic Question open, the Administration may go on. Why 
should I tease you with these ifs, which you, in Poland, are 
just as capable of suggesting as I in Whitehall. 

I suppose the King will, out of respect to his present 

* [Mr, Canning died on Wednesday morning, the 8th of August.] 
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Miniatera, send for some of them before he takes any other 
step. The Chancellur seems to be the natural person to send 
to, but I have just heard that Goderich has gone down to 
Windsor — that may perhaps be as an ambassador from the 
Cabinet 

Everybody happens to be in town except Lord Melville and, 
I believe, Lord Eathurst, and we shall have all the intricacies 
of April to unravel again. 

Tours ever, 

J, W. C. 

Mr. Croker to Lord Lou'ther. 

August 16th, 1827. 

Dear Lowther, 

I am just returned from following Mr, Canning to bis 
grave. Nothing could be more solemn or affecting — the 
people in the street behaved with great decency, though there 
was nothing like a general wearing of black ; but the crowd 
was respectful in its demeanour, Tlie Dukea of Clarence and 
Sussex attended — the latter voluntarily, the fonner (but tins 
is ft great secret), on a suggestion that he nught. Lord 
Conyngham and Knighton also attended. The Duke of Devon- 
shire was remarked a-s being particularly affected. 

Some surprise and dissatisfaction is expressed that Peel, at 
least, did not attend the funeral yesterday. I own that I 
wish he had, even though he, of the late Ministers, had been 
alone. 



On the death of Mr. Caniung, Mr. Croker hoped to see the 
Duke of Wellington fonn a Ministr)-, with Peel leader of the 
House of Commons. But the King sent for Lord Goderich, 
and Mr. Herries was eventually appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, " with the consent of Lord Lansdowne and his 
friends," as Mr. Croker wrote to the Duke of Clarence ; but 
tliis appears to have been a mistake, for Lord Lansdowne at 
first resigned, and the Whigs were evidently offended at Mr. 
Herries" appointment. On the 11th of August, Lord Goderich 
consulted Mr. Croker as to the formation of his Ministry, and 
the latter once more ui^ed the adoption of the plan to which 
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he had so pertinaciously adhered — the introduction of Wel- 
lington and Peel into the Government, and the coalition of 
the Tories with the moderate Whigs. To effect this arrange- 
ment, he offered, as it will be seen, to resign his own ofiBce — 
worth *' 3200/. per annum, with one of the best houses in 
London." His fidelity to Peel, and to his political opinions, 
needs no greater proof than his willingness to make this 
sacrifice. It will be remembered, however, that Lord 
Groderich chose to pursue a different course, and his Govern- 
ment was doomed almost from its birth. 



Mr. Croker's Memorandum of a conversation unth Lard 

Groderich. 

Admiralty, August 11th, 1827. 

I began by saying that the King's having sent for him to 
be his adviser in the formation of a new Cabinet, had imposed 
upon him a most difficult and complicated task, and that 
every information which he received, though perhaps not 
available, or of much importance at the moment, might in the 
course of events be turned to some account. I said that I 
understood, and could not help saying, regretted that consider- 
able difficulties existed in the way of a reunion of the late 
Ministers with a portion of Mr. Canning's Cabinet ; that it was 
thought (I did not inquire how truly) that the King felt some 
degree of displeasure against them — for that of course I could 
have no remedy, but that we had abundant examples that royal 
displeasure was not inexorable, and that I was sitre that due 
explanations and proper representations of tlie advantage to 
his Majesty's quiet, of a strong government would overcome 
all difficulties of that nature. 

But it might also be surmised that Lord Lansdowne and 
his friends might he un>^illing to see the return of the Duke 
of Wellington and Mr. Peel ; to tliis I should say that, even 
if it came to that, there ought to be no difficulty in making a 
choice l)etween the two sets of men ; but it occurred to me 
that there was a point on wliich the wishes of Lord Lans- 
downe and the Duke might unite, and which might contribute 
to an approximation between them — I meant the accession of 
Lord Grey to office. Lord Lansdowne, whatever he might 
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privately feel about Lord Grey, was so far connected witli 
him in public opinion that a junction with him would be, in 
the eyes of the public, a sufficient price for his uniting with 
the l)uke and Mr. J'eel; while, on the other hand, I could 
not but believe tliat in the late short campaign there had 
been enough of co-operation between the l)uke and Lord 
Grey to make the Duke not only willing but desirous to 
introduce Lord Grey into any Cabinet of which he should 
form a part. 

Lord Goderich here said that he had no reason to suppose 
this; tliat no doubt Lord Lansdowne and his friends could of 
course not object, and would even be pleased at the accession 
of Lord Grey, which would appear to give additional strength 
to their party ; that Lord Grey himself professed not to be in 
opposition, nor to have any connection whatsoever with the 
Outs, and that he (Lord Goderich) knew that the Duke of 
Wellington disclaimed, with warmth, any kind of connection 
with Lord Grey. 

I replied that he might be better informed, but that I could 
not help thinking that if ever he came into details of this 
nature with the Duke of Wellington, he would find Lord 
Grey not dis^ireeable to the lluke, which I conceived rather 
fortunate, because Lord Grey was, no doubt, a very able man, 
and the chief objection that could be made to his coming into 
office would be obviated by the concurrence of the Duke in 
that measure. I added that if the Duke, Peel, and Lord Grey 
could be introduced into the present Cabinet it would make one 
of the most powerful and, as far as I could foresee, the most 
popular Governments that could bo formed. Lord Goderich 
said that he had no communication whatever with Mr. Peel, 
hut he doubted whether it was possible that he couM come in 
after having stated that his sole reason for not serving under 
Mr. Canning was, not any personal objection, but because he 
could not act under any person voting for the Catholics ; and 
indeed in the discussion wliich Lord Goderich himself had 
with Mr. Peel previous to liis resignation, he understood from 
Peel himself, he thought in distinct terms, that Peel would 
have objected to ser\e under him (CJoderich), or any other 
person professing the same Catholic principles, I said that 
we were not yet arrived at the consideratiou of who should 
be under or over, and that as to the rest, of course I was not 
in Mr. Peel's confidence, and still less could I contradict Lord 
Godericb's impression of what had jmssed between them ; 

VOL. I. 2 c 
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but I had fonned in my own niind a difiTerent opinion. I 
believed that if it had been brought to that point, Mr. Peel 
would not have gone out on the mere question that the head 
of the Government should be a I^rotestant He would, I had 
no doubt, have taken into consideration the personal qualities 
and character of the indi\'idual proposed, and the degree of 
security which that personal character might give for his im- 
partiality with respect to the Catholic question. Lord Goderich 
said that he had understood that Peel's declaration in the 
House of Commons had been explicit on that subject in the 
sense in which Lord Goderich had himself understood him. 
I said that passages in his speech had certainly that aspect, 
but that there was one remarkable part which I observed 
particularly (though I had not lieard it much noticed since), 
whicli appeared to me to afford the true key of Peel's present 
position. He had stated that '' there was a general objection to 
haWng any but a Protestant at the head of the Government ; 
but," he added, " that that objection was peculiarly strong in 
his individual position, for that tlie Secretary of State for the 
Home Department not only had the responsibility of all Irish 
affairs, but he was, from official forms, the instrument by 
which all the patronage of the first Minister was exercised.'* 
He went on to say that " it might be objected to this motive for 
his resignation that he might have got rid of the difficulty by 
changing his oflSce, but," he said, " the public were so ready 
to suspect the reasons which persons might have for adhering 
to office that he feared such a change would seem to be a 
mere trick or evasion, the imputation of which would be 
derogatory to the character of fairness and sincerity which he 
felt he deserved." 

I showed Lord Goderich that it flowed as a corollary from 
this passage, that Mr. Peel felt and admitted that any other 
than the Home Office would have been less inconsistent with 
his feelings on this point; and that if he were placed in 
such an office without anything that could raise an imputation 
of trick or evasion, he would not have felt any insurmount- 
able difficulty in having a moderate Catholic head to the 
Government ; and that I had even heard that there had been 
some overture made in April for placing Lord Melville there.. 
I begged of Lord Goderich to recollect that, however smooth 
his course would be in the House of Lords as to the distribu- 
tion of business, that in the House of Commons he would 
have great difficulty iu finding a leader — that at last he 
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would find himself driven to the alternative of Peel or 
Broughmn ; and that if lie now so played his cards as to bo 
forciid to take the latter, every thing like a Tory, even down 
to 80 insignificant a person as myself, would immediately 
([uit the Government, and the great majority of the House 
would, I thought, mutiny. 

Lord Goderich admitted that Brougham would never do. 

I then went on to aay tliat Huskisaon's health, I thought, 
as well 83 bis disposition and hahits would prevent his 
accepting — certainly his esecnting satisfactorily — so laborious 
a tusk. Tiemey a^o had not health, nor, I think, any desire 
to become so prominent Palmerston was better, but I 
doubted whether he would or could undertake it ; and, in 
short, I came back to what I said that he would find at last 
that he was in a dilemma between Peel and Brougham. 

Lord Goderich dropped soma expressions as if his Wliig 
colleagues would not consent to admit Peel, and he said that 
honour and gratitude and good faitli required that he should 
maintain the principles and persona of Mr. Canning's Govern- 
ment. I replied that I could not presume to say to what his 
honour pledged him, but on the other hand, I must plainly tell 
him tliat without a junction witli the Duke and Mr. Peel he 
v»iiM never make a Kiiyfs Speech ; and aa there were vacancies 
which must be filled up, I saw no inconsistency or impropriety 
in filling up from those with whom Mr. Canning and himaeu 
had so long acted, and whom Mr. Canning had so strenuously 
fudeavoured to keep in his Cabinet. I repeated that he 
would soon discover that it was utterly impossible that he 
and his Wliig colleagues could go on as they were — tliat he 
and they ought to l>e delighted if any arrangement could be 
made inider which the l)ukc and Mr. Peel might be induced 
to return to office — that I saw that hia own position m^^ht be 
a difficiUty with them, but that, considering that they hrnt 
offered to arrange with Mr. Canning on the footing of a kind 
of elected head to the Government, I thought that his owu 
conciliating disposition, and the important fact of his being 
alreaiiy in the King's confidence, miglit probably get over that 
difficulty. On the whole, I ventured, as an old and diain- 
torested friend, to press upon liim the expediency — the 
neceasity — of endeavouring to iuduce Uio King to send for 
the Duke of Wellington to offer him the army, to request of 
him to undertake the trouble of the Ordnance and the Cabinet, 
and if he listened to the proposition of continuing Lord 
2 c 2 
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Goderich at the head, to promise him in the Cabinet all that 
deference which his rank, his talents, and his experience 
entitled him to. He should also, simultaneously, write to 
Peel to acquaint him of the proposition to the Duke, and to 
offer him the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or anything else 
which he might prefer, and which could be offered to him ; 
and to both I advised him to say that Lord Melville might 
eome to the Colonies, and that on all minor arrangements, he 
would be glad to discuss what they might have to propose 
with a cordial desire of doing whatever was possible to reunite 
the various subordinate claims. 

Lord Goderich here rather interrupted me by saying that 
there were no minor arrangements to make — that there were 
no vacancies. To which I replied that that was not quite the 
case, that when I recommended Sir Edward Owen as Sur- 
veyor-General of the Ordnance, I did so because, in addition 
to his fitness for the office, he had the advantage of being 
removable with very little difficulty, as a professional com- 
mand would always be an honourable retreat for him ; that 
Clerk would probably follow Lord Melville as Under-Secretary 
to the Colonies. Thus there would be room for Hardinge and 
another of the Duke's friends. 

"But what,*' asked Goderich, "would you do with 
Horton ? Besides, only two Under-Secretaries can be in 
Parliament." I replied that if the great points of a union 
with the Duke and Peel could be arranged, all the rest was 
trash and lumber which might be easily disposed of — that the 
only things which, in the first instance, pressed were the 
Ordnance Board, and room in the Treasury for Peel's personal 
friends ; that if we were to descend to the consideration of 
minor points, I could myself help the arrangement, for which 
purpose I, without any reserve or affectation, begged to place 
my office at his disposal ; that I did not want to retire, but 
that I had been at the Admiralty a long while, and should 
under any circumstances have easily consoled myself if I were 
to be put out ; but for so great an object, and one which I had 
so much at heart as the bringing back the Duke and Peel, 
who could not come with honour if they did not replace in 
office some of the friends who had resigned with them, I 
should resign with more real pleasure than I felt even when 
1 came in. I begged him not to think that I spoke lightly or 
loosely, that I spoke advisedly, and that my office was high 
both in emolument and confidence, and one which might, I 
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thought, be likely enough to become useful in helping to 
satisfy some of the pretensions which he might have to deal 
with. 

He answered me with personal kindness on this point, but 
seemed to me not to contempUte the possibility of his making 
any arrangement which would require such a sacrifice on my 
part 

I then reverted to Peel, and said that there was one point 
on which he would feel so strongly, both publicly and 
privately, that I thought it would induce Idin to sacrifice a 
great deal to bring it about — that was the appointment of 
Mr. Saurin to the Irish Seals. Lord Goderich stopped me at 
once ; he said that his colleagues would never listen to that— 
that indeed they could not without dishonour ; that after what 
had passed with regard toLordPlunkett.it was quite impossible. 
I said I was sorry to find him ho fixed, that I admitted ther« 
was much in what he said, but I did not think the difllculty 
insuperable; that some move might be made amongst the 
Irish Chief Judges which would make room for Saurin, and 
that, at all eveuts, I thought, that any arrangement for 
Saurin (who was really deserving attention on his own 
account) would be a great step towards an accommodation 
with PeoL 

But he said, "We have nothing to offer Peel but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which I suppose he would not 
taka" 

I replied that I could not tell, but that Mr. Peel was a 
reasonable man, and that I thought he would he — -or, at least, 
ought to be — contented to take that if there were nothing 
else arrangeable ; that moreover that office, with the lead of 
the House of Commons, was a very prominent station — one 
in which we recollected how Mr. Perceval had distinguished 
himself; and, finally, that at all events the offer to Mr. Peel 
would satisfy the Tories and me in particular (if amongst 
such great interests I could venture to name myself), but I 
did so, not only on account of the familiarity of our old 
friendship, but because I knew that many persons connected 
with the Government thought as I did on the subject, and 
that without such an arrangement, the Ministry could not 
meet Parliament, and that I myself individually felt that my 
own position would become untenable. Remember, I added, 
these my last warning words — without the accession of the 
Duke and Peel, you wiH never make tke Sink's Speech. 
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Here we ended. I, all through, endeavoured to prevent 
Lord Goderich making me any confidence — I only asked him 
to listen to my suggestions, and not to answer them. 

I laughed a little at such a perplexity falling on him of all 
men, and he in return heartily wished that I was in Ids 
place, and was lamenting his difficulties very pathetically, 
when I said, laughingly, that " If I had the misfortune he 
wished me of being in Ms difficulties, I knew one or other of 
two ways out of them — the first, a junction with the Duke 
and Peel ; and, if that failed, my own resignation." 

Mr. Oroker to Lord Goderich. 

My dear Goderich, 

I think it right to repeat to you, in this more formal way, 
what I told you in the course of our conversation this morn- 
ing, that so convinced am I of the importance to the interests 
of the country and to the King's own quiet and satisfaction, 
of having the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel in the 
Government, that if my office can be in any way disposed of 
to facilitate that object, it is m^t freely arid frankly at your 
service. If my personal fondness for office were stronger 
than it is, I should feel it due to such vital national objects to 
sacrifice my private feelings, but I assure you these private 
feelings are not so strong as to make the sacrifice so great as 
it would have been some years ago ; and I promise you that 
I shall, out of office, give you as zealous and, I feel, a much 
more useful support than I could do in my present position. 

As my office is 3200/. per annum, with one of the best 
houses in London, it might satisfy tolerably high claims ; and 
although I cannot well spare so great a loss of income, I shall 
not think it any hardship to be obliged to practise a little 
economy when I see, on the other hand, so important and, in 
my opinion, so essential a public benefit as the re-union of 
the Tory party and its junction with the moderate Whigs 
imder the auspices of one whom I have loved so long and 
sincerely. 

Yours ever, 

J. W. C. 



Mn. lll'.UlllES. 



Mr. Cruker lo Lord Hertjord, 

Beptcinber 3rtl, 1827. 

At first Goderich's Government seemed to go on awiui- 
niingly. The Duke of Wellington accepted the anny, 
Hu8lds3on was to lead the House of Commons. No more 
Whigs were to be admitted, and all was quite prosperous, 
when a little black speck arose on the horizon, wliich soon 
swelled into a thunder cloud that threatened for the last fort- 
night the whole with destruction, 

Kobinson as First Minister, as well as the head of tfie 
immediate department, had fixed on Herries to be his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had, however, neglected to 
obtain the consent of his colleagues to this step, and on the 
day, and at the liour, when Herries was waiting in the ante- 
room to come in and receive the seals, Lansdowiio and 
Tieroey objected, and said that they woidd resign if anch an 
insult were put upon them. This quite bewildered poor 
Kobinson, who i& as firm as a bulrush, and he was obliged to 
desire Herries to refuse what he had Juat settled that the 
King should offer him. Herries, greatly vexed and perplexed, 
went in to the King, and resisted manfiilly the King's pressing 
offer of the seals, which were lying on tlie table, and wluch 
H.M. over and over endeavoured to put into Herries's hand. 
The King then sent for Godericb, who mumbled some excuses, 
but said that the Government would be dissolved if Herries 
were appointed, so the King had no resource but to submit to 
a lielat/, for he pledged himself that he would not ultimately 
give up the point, and of his own accord ordered Herriea to be 
aworn of the Privy Council. 

The mczzo-tcrmine agreed upon was to susjieud the arrange- 
ment till Huskisson should arrive, and that then the seals 
of the Exchequer should be offered to him. I ought to 
tell you that Herries vei^' modestly declined the place when 
Goderich first offered it. He said he was Urn young in 
political life, that it would be too great a junip for liim, &c., 
and he rather pressed to be Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade under Charles (.Jrant, and Goderich had actually offered 
the Exchequer to Piilmerston, who had accepted it ; but after 
all he veered round a^ain, got the King to write with his own 
hand to insist on Horries taking the office, and took down 
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Hemes in his carriage to Windsor to loss hands, when the 
extraordinary scene I have just described took place. 

Upon all this, the Morning Chronicle published an article 
grounding the opposition of the Whigs on Herries's connee- 
tion with Rothschild. This made matters irreconcilabla 
Hemes now said that though he had not wished for the 
office, and had rather have had a humbler one, his honour was 
now attacked, and though ready to have no office at all, he 
would accept no other office but that of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Whigs — that is Tiemey and his immediate 
friends — talked equally big, and up to this morning the 
public, who saw the King pledged on one side and the Whigs 
on the other, were of opinion that the Government must 
necessarily fall to pieces. However, after a world of shifts 
and discussions, Huskisson and Sturges Bourne having both 
declined positively to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was 
settled that there was no other person who could be, but 
Herries; and the King imdertook to see Lord Lansdowne 
yesterday, and talk him over, which he did, and the Whigs 
remain in, with, however, it must be admitted, no great 
accession of character. There are a thousand details, all more 
extraordinary than could have been believed, of the vacillation 
and wavering of Goderich, and of the firmAess of the King ; 
but the substance is as I have told you.* 

To Lord Hertford. 

December Slst, 1827. 

Goderich, I hear, still Continues in the fool's paradise of 
fancying that he is Minister. " On the contrary quite the 
reverse," as he himself says. Neither Whigs nor Tories will 
go on with him, and he will find himself like the hat in the 
fable, he will not be admitted either as a beast or a bird. 
They talk to-day that the Whigs are obtaining an ascendency 
at Windsor, that Lord Holland is to come in, that Brougham 
is to be Attorney-General, and Scarlett Chancellot Palmer- 
ston and Charles Grant are to profess to be Whigs, and, what I 
more regret, Huskisson I 

* [The negotiations which ended in the appointment of Mr. Henries as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, are fully narrated in the ' Memoir of the 
t\ibUc Life of John C. Herries,' by his son, Edward Herries.] 
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It does seem strange, but I assure you that tliis report 
meets some degree of credit amongst the hest informed. It 
seems certain that the King ia exceedingly vexed at the 
mitgodTs, and will not take them but on compulsion. 

My own private opinion is that the King will not try a 
pure Whig until he shall have failed to make a mixture, and I 
think the first shop he will go to for his mixture will be Lord 
Wellesley. 

What fools, fools, fools, our Tory friends have been I 

Yours affectionately, 

J. W. C. 



Tlie end of Lord Goderieh's experiment was clearly foreseen 
by otiiers besides Mr. Croker, but the Ministry lingered on 
till the first days of the following year, when tlie Prime 
Minister fulfilled the prediction contained in the following 
letter : — 

Lord Lmvther to Mr, Croker. 

August 14th, 1327. 

My dear Ceokeb, 

I cannot write all I feel or think upon the late events, but 
from your letter I conclude the pruseut Cabinet will hobble on 
upon crutches till the meeting of I'arUament, when Lord 
Goderich will be frightened and bolt. Some of the Cabinet, 
like old Tiemey, wm stick to the last, as they have little 
chance of again gaining six montlis' salary or patronage. 

In my humble judgment Lord Goderich has not talent, 
nerve, or audacity to conduct or r^ulate so large a machine. 
Tiemey or Huskisson have not health for every night's 
work ; a long night debate has afflicted both with illnesB 
the last three or four years, and I tliink Huskisson will 
not Uke a viait to Liverpool. I agree with you, and I 
understand Brougham has annoimced it on the circuit, that 
either himself or I'eel must have the Commons. The King 
has vowed Brougham shall never kiss his hand, but ho is 
very forgiving. The Tories would really must«r against 
Brougham. Brougham's vanity, I suppose, would induce 
him to give up his profession for a seat in the Cabinet, but 
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Pollock has beat liim two to one in the number of briefs on 
the circuit 

The King seems to be taking his revenge upon his late 
refractory Tories. It must mortify them to be overlooked, 
and yet, at the same time, it does not appear the King feels 
very keenly on the Catholic question. 

I wish tiie world to go on. I thought once I should like 
office, but I doubt whether my digestive powers are suffi- 
ciently active to combine business with the feasting conse- 
quent upon an official station, and I b^in to like being my 
own master as well as I did at twenty-one. 

I have been at Carlisle with the exception of a few hours 
ever since I left London, and as the weavers seem inclined to 
create riot and confusion, it is not improbable that I shall be 
detained here ten days longer. 

Truly yours, 



{ a95 ) - 
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1828. 

Fall of Lord Goderich — Adiuinlstration of the Duke of Wuliington— The 
" Grent Bock " of the Catholic Quiwtion— T!ie ProspectB of the WliigH 
— Anecdote of Lady Holland — Ministerial Difficulties — The Duko of 
Wellington and Peel — Crockford'H "Fwry rataco" — Mr, Horrioa and 
the List of the New Ministry — Durko's Da^er Scene — Mr. Crolter's 
rroposals for Gradual Itefonu — The Vaults of St. Martin's Church — 
Dinners with Sir Walter Scott, Lord Lyndhurst, and Charles Omnt— 
The Hoyal Academy Dinner of 1828 — Dehatoa ou the Catholic 
QuDstion — Tho Duke of Wtdliugton and Mr. HiuikisBon — Madawo do 
Lieven — Mr. Croher appointed Privy Councillor— The Diike of Clarence 
at tho Admiralty — Anucdutos uf the Duke of WellingtoD and Tallcy- 

WnEN tlie tottering Adminiatratioii of Lord Goderich fell to 
pieces, it was generally believed tliat the Duke of Wellington 
was the only man likely to succeed in forming a Govemnieut 
containing any element of stability. It was a responaibility 
which, 63 the world has been told on bis own authority, he 
did not covet. He " detested politics," and, as he wrote to 
the Prince of Oraiit;e, ttie duties which lie was asked to 
undertake were " veiy disagreeable to liim." But the King 
desired him to place lumself at the head of an Adiuinistni- 
tion, and he felt bound to make the attempt. His first step 
■was to entreat the " co-operation " of Peel in " this interesting 
commission." " I have declined," he wrote, " to make myself 
the head of the Government unless upon discussion with my 
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friends it should appear desirable."* Peel states that he 
obeyed this summons, " though not without great reluctance," 
for he foresaw great difficulties in connection with the state 
of Ireland and the Catholic question. The King stipulated 
that no attempt should be made to construct a Cabinet with 
especial view to the Catholic question. In the end, Peel 
accepted office as Home Secretary, Mr. Goulbum being made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, while Mr. Henries accepted the 
office of Master of the Mint. Mr. Huskisson acted as 
Colonial Secretary for a few months, and then resigned with 
the other " Canningites " — ^including Lord Palmerston — imder 
circumstances which are described in the various papers 
contained in this chapter. Mr. Croker's own opinions were 
expressed in a short form in an article which he wrote for the 
Qaarterly Beview in 1831.t "At first sight no Ministry 
could look stronger; the confidence in the Duke was uni- 
versal and unbounded; and he was seconded by men who 
stood deservedly high in public opinion for integrity, sound 
principles. Parliamentary talents, and official habits. But 
the seeds of disunion existed, and sooner or later must have 
grown to disastrous fruit. . . . There was the great rock of 
the Catholic question, upon which it was easily foreseen that 
the Ministry must eventually be driven and wrecked." The 
defeat of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald at Clare by O'Connell was the 
decisive stroke which convinced the Ministry that the ques- 
tion which had so long stood in the way must at last be 
frankly dealt with. But decisive measures were necessarily 
postponed till the following year. 

Mr. Croker's letters were supplemented in 1828 by a 
journal, which he begins with this note : " I have always 
regretted the not having kept a regular diary, though I have 

* * Memoirs by Sir Robert Peel,' vol. i. p. 12. 
t VoL xlv. p. 523. 
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often attempted to do so. I have, however, not been able to 
persevere. I hope I may be able to succeed a little better 
in this fresh attempt." The diary was kept in a fairly 
methodical way till towards the end of the year, when it 
became intermittent. Tlie entries were evidently hnrriedly 
written, in a small and scratchy handwriting, often closely 
" crossed ; " and they are exceedingly hard to decipher. A 
selection will here be made from the most int^reating passages. 



From the Diary. 

January Irf. — I called on Hemes, and had a long confiden- 
tial talk with him on the embarrassing situation of the 
Government, We have been in a good deal of confidence 
since he, as well as I, consented to stay with Mr. Canning, 
and having both l)een originally attached to Mr. Perceval, we 
■have an additional bond of intercourse. He thinks the Whig 
party in the Cabinet, instigatfid and guided by Broi^ham, 
will attempt (and perliaps for a time succeed) to make a 
Whig Administration. He thinks that Huakisson has been 
looking to be himself Premier, and has for this object chimed 
in with the Whigs, and that the Chancellor, Bexley, Ch. 
(irant, and he must go out. Goderich perplexed between 
them, but more perplexed by Lord Holland and Brougham. 

January 2/w/, — Saw Herriea again. We talked about 
a paragraph in the Standard newspaper of about ten days 
ago, which proclaimed that the Tories could not come in 
without stipulating for the dismissal of the Lord Steward 
[Lord ConjughomJ. We ^reed as to the mischievous effect 
of that paragraph, as it was known that the Duke of 
Wellington and Peel countenanced that paper, and he told 
me that a certain person took care that it should go down 
express to Windsor the very night it was pubUshed. I had 
seen the paragraph at Sudbourne, and had shown it both to 
Lord Hertford and the Duke of Wellington, Tlie former 
agreed with me that it looked like a manifesto of the party, 
and one which would defeat all their hopes. The latter said ; 
" Wliat can we do with these sort of fellows ? " (meaning the 
newspaper editors). " We have no power over them, and, 
for my part, I will have no communication with any of 
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them." Yet his grace had desired Lord Hertford to take in 
that very paper, which Hertford did reluctantly. 

In the evening with Nony at an assembly given by the 
Ducliess of Clarence to Dom Miguel, who seems a civil, 
modest, and unaffected young man, short and slight in figure, 
not unlike Lord Marcus Hill. All the people in town at 
this assembly. I whispered the Duke of Wellington that 
the paragraph had, as I feared it would, gone to Windsor. 

Jamtary 3rd. — Planta [Mr. W. Planta, Secretary of the 
Treasury! called on me. Agrees that Goderich cannot stand. 
His vacillation has lost liim both sides, and there would be 
an absolute majority against him in the Lords. Planta 
hopes that Goderich's eyes are at last opened to this, and 
that he will take some early step to get out of so false 
a position. Planta had endeavoured to dissuade him from 
revoking his former resignation. The Chancellor and Angle- 
sey are going down to Windsor to state to the Bling the 
perilous circumstances in wliich the Administration is placed. 
The difference between Huskisson and Herries has acquired 
such solidity that it will force one or other out. 

In the evening with Nony to Princess Esterhazy's ball for 
Dom Miguel. He had dmed with his own ambassador, 
PalmeUa, and came about eleven. The ball began with 
a waltz. Prince Esterhazy and the Duchess of Clarence, 
Dom Miguel and Princess Esterhazy. I came away very 
goon. Prince and Princess Lieven not there. Duke of 
Clarence says they were not invited, but Lieven himself told 
me that he had a previous engagement to Claremont, and 
that Prince Leopold could or would not put off his party. 
Rothscliild introduced to the Duke of Clarence, and asked 
him whether there would be a war. "Upon my word, 
Mr. Rothschild," answered the Duke, " I must give to you 
the same answer Lord North did to such an inquiry. Not 
having had time to read the newspapers to-day, I cannot tell 
you." 

Mr, Croker to Lord Hertford, 

January 1st, 1828. 

The prospect of a pure Whig Administration (if anything 
Whig can be called pure) becomes more distinct. I do not 
profess to understand how it is to be brought about, but some 
of the best infonned and the most interested think that it is 
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the moat probable result of the present crisis. The King 
is so displeased with Feel, and so indignant at that paragraph 
in the StandaTd which I pointed out to you, that he is, they 
say, resolved to trj' the Whigs, that is, resolved to continue 
what he calls a mixed Government, but from which ail Tories 
will secede. We hear no more of Lord Wellesley. The King 
is for him, the Lady contra. Lord Mountcharles is a decided 
Tory, and will resign if another Whig comes into power. In 
the meanwhile Brougham boils the pot and keeps stirring up 
the ingredients, and is, ui foct, at the bottom of all the intrigues. 
Huskisson I do not imderstaud. He has declared that he will 
not serve under Wellesley, but, I leam, is quite disposed to 
go on with the Whigs, though the Chancellor and Herries 
should go out^-in short, that he looks to !« first himself 
I cannot believe all this, but I tell you what I hear. 

Yours ever, 



January 2nd. 

The rumours of a change more favourable to the ^Vhig^ 
continue, and 1 know that the Tories in the Cabinet believe 
that they are entitletl to some credit; but upon what cau 
they bo founded ? The Whiga are certainly not stronger 
(not, I believe, so strong) either iu Lords or Commons than 
they have been for some years. The country is at leaat as 
hostile as ever — on what, then, can they ground their hopes ? 
I can see nothing but the supposed personal favour of the 
Crown, but it is only a fortnight since Lord Goderich was 
forced to resign because His Majesty would not listen to his 
proposition of even a single Wliig. His Majesty, I fear, is 
very angry with all the seceders, and specially with Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington. Ho is also, I know, a good deal 
affected at that unlucky paragraph in the StandaTd and the 
Lady (either by that paragraph or some other concurrent 
cause) is indisposed to the ex -Tories; but it seems to me 
quite increiiible that even these motives should overcome the 
King's resolution against Lord Holland, and Ida personal 
antipathy to Brougham. Yet such ia the complexion of the 
day's news. Perhaps His Majesty hopes that bytJie accession 
of Lord Wellesley he may without danger be in a condition 
to assent to the admission of Lord Holland, but that would 
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be very shortsighted, because Lord Holland will not now 
come alone. Be assured he will have Brougham at his tail. 

January 3rd. 

I am enabled to tell you to-day something that I think 
may be depended upon, and something also that, though not 
absolutely to be depended upon, may be possible enough. 
I think I know that Goderich has opened his eyes to 
his situation, and has nearly made up his mind to resign. 
He is gone with his wife to Blackheath, but returns to- 
morrow, and I hope and believe that he will to-morrow tell 
the King that he cannot go on. It is surmised that to save 
his honour he may take advantage of a new incident which 
has just occurred, and which worse confounds the confusion. 

Old Tiemey, under the authority of Goderich and Huskis- 
son, undertook to negotiate with Lord Althorp and the Spencer 
family that Althorp should be Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. There was a good deal of delay and discussion 
about this arrangement, and at last Althorp consented, and 
it was after this that the matter came accidentally to the 
knowledge of the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Herries), who 
remonstrated with Goderich on the slight put upon mm as 
the Finance Minister. Goderich threw it all on Huskisson. 
Huskisson disclaimed all intention of slight to Herries, but 
insisted that he, as leader of the House of Commons, was 
solely responsible for the nomination of the Committee. 
Herries replied that at least he should be previously con- 
sulted as to a Committee which so nearly touched his own 
office as the Committee of Finance. Huskisson adheres to 
his nomination, and Herries adheres to his opposition, and 
one or other will, it is said, resign. If Huskisson were to go, 
the Government is broken up at once. If Herries goes, Bexley 
will follow, and perhaps the Chancellor, and certainly Tindal, 
and then Brougham comes in, and then out go all the rest 
of the Tories, and there will remain a Whig Administration. 

Lady Holland was saying yesterday to her assembled 
coterie, " Why should not Lord Holland be Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs — why not as well as Lord Lansdowne for the 
Home Department?" Little Lord John Russell is said to 
have replied, in his quiet way, " Why, tliey say. Ma'am, that 
you open all Lord Holland's letters, and the Foreign Ministers 
might not like that ! " 



THE DUKE OF CLAIIENCE. 



From 



c Diary. 



Jamtary Gtk. — The Duke of Clarence tella me that 
Huakiason is actually out, and that Lord Wellesley has 
understood from thu King that he is to be the head of his 
Government. There cannot he at thia moment the least 
ground for either of these reports. Huakisson and Herriea 
are no doubt at variance, and I am sorry for it, and probably 
one or other will retire, but matters are not yet advanced to 
this point. As to the latter statement, I never can believe 
it. Goderich must go, and the Duke of Wollingtoa must 
either he, or designate who shall he the Ministers. 

His Royal Highness talked to me of his own political 
feelings, and particularly on th^ Catliolic question. He aaya 
that it is not ripe for full conceasion— that he would be ready 
to grant all even now, but that pubhc opinion is not so 
far advanced — that what he would do therefore at present 
would be, lat, to place tlie English Catholics on the same 
footing with the Irish ; 2nd, to introduce a bill to legalise 
intercourse with the Court of Rome, with a view to negotia- 
tion. His Royal Highness said that as long aa the Duke of 
York lived he had, out of respect for his judgment as well as 
for that of the King, refrained from voting on that question ; 
but he was always, as he still is, satisfied that the concessiou 
must and ought to be made. His lioyal Highness is for 
a Government founded on a union of parties. He says the 
names Whigs and Tories meant something a hundred years ago, 
but are mere nonsense nowadays. I agreed with His Royal 
Highness that Whigs in jiower soon assimilated themselves 
to Tories, and that Tories in opposition would soon become 
Whigs, but that I still thought that there were two marked 
and distinct parties in the country, which might for brevity 
Ikj fairly called Whig and Tory. 

January 8th. — The Duke of Clarence's news of yesterday 
was, OS I expected, quite unfounded. Goderich is gone down 
to Windsor to resign, and he will find the King, if not 
unprepared, at least unprovided. 

The King, as soon as he had seen Goderich, sent off an 
express for the Chancellor, who went immediately to Windsor. 
(Jotlerich's resignation is therefore at last fait and par/ail. 
His real friends never wished him in the situation of First 
Minister. We shall now have all the uncertainties and 
anxieties of laat April over again, but there is but one ceil, 

VOL. L 2d 
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viz., the Duke of Wellington and Peel ; but the Duke will 
be reluctant to leave the army, and Peel alone will not be 
able to re-unite the Tories ; and I therefore expect that it 
will be rather accession on their parts than an entire new 
frame of Government. 

January ^th. — The Chancellor returned from Windsor in 
the night, and went back at nine this morning, in company 
with the Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke of Wellington came back about six o'clock, and 
immediately sent an express for Peel, who was at the 
Wilderness these last two or three days, but is by this time, 
I suppose, gone back to Maresfield. It seems incredible, but 
is quite true, as I hear, that the Duke and Peel have been so 
ill-informed of what has been going on as to be taken quite 
by surprise. 

Mr, Croher to Lord Hertford, 

January lOth, 1828. 

The Duke, who went down with the Chancellor yesterday 
morning, returned from Windsor last night, and immediately 
sent an express for Peel, who came to town this morning, 
and at ten had an interview with the Duke. What passed 
can be as yet, of course, known only to the initiated, of whom 
I am not one ; but that Peel was disposed to enter into the 
negotiation may be inferred from the fact of his having 
consented to see the Chancellor, after his interview with the 
Duke; and this fact came to my knowledge by a very 
ludicrous adventure, which, as an episode in these dry 
political discussions, may amuse you. An acquaintance of 
PeeFs and mine was invited to be at Maresfield to-day — a 
man (whom you do not know) of no politics or party, but 
rather a droll fellow. He went on this visit in his gig, and 
slept last night at Godstone, halfway to Maresfield, intending 
to drive on this morning. At breakfast, however, the land- 
lord of the inn told him that Mr. Peel had passed up to town 
very early in the morning. Upon this intelligence my man 
thought it most prudent to put about ship and return to town 
also ; but on his return, about noon, he thought it right to 
call at Peel's house to inquire whether he had done right, or 
whether he was expected to go back to Maresfield. On 
knocking at PeeFs door, it was opened by a servant, who, it 
seems, cdd not know our friend's person. (I suppose all the 
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old servanta are in the country.) To the inquiry of whether 
Mr. Peel was at home, the man replied that he was out of 
town. " Oh no," said the visitor, " I know he came to town 
this morning." This altered the porter's note, who imme- 
diately, in a most respectful whisper, asked, " Sir, are you 
the Lord Chancellor ? " Our wa|^sh friend (meaning no 
mischief) answered, " Why — no — not yet — hut I hope to be 
80 soon," " Oh, sir, in that case, my master has desired that 
you should he admitted." And admitted he was, to the 
great astonishment of the politician, and the great amuse- 
ment of the friend, who lost no time ia calling over here to 
tell U3 of the state secret into which he had so unwittingly 
fallen." 

But glad as I am on every account that the Duke of 
Wellington and the Chancellor are called upon to advise the 
King, I cannot but foresee great difficulty in making a satis- 
factory arrangement Who are to be the orators in the 
Lords or in the Commons ! Peel in the latter, helped by 
Herries and Goulburn (supposing even Herries to stay), will 
hardly be a match for the vehemence of an exasperated 
Opposition in which it is thought that Mr. Canning's own 
party will enrol itself; but in the Lords what is to be done 
if, as I uuderstand, Lords Grey and Lauderdale are (as 
a basis) to be excluded t Who is to stand up in that House 
against those Lords and Lansdowne, Holland, Ac. 1 



Jftnuar; 21at, 1828. 

The Duke and Peel satisfy all my private and public 
feelings, but if we lamented that Mr. Canning was driven to 
coalesce with Lord Lansdowne, what shall we say of the 
introduction of Lord Ellenborough ? 

Herries ia at the Mint — reluctant and feeling, I believe, 
that he ia degraded, but with no alternative between that 
and standing quite and utterly alone. 

I am afraid that the Duke means to keep the army with 
the Treasury. That will not do ! 

I met Peel and Goulburn yesterday, mighti/ cordial. I have 
heard the appointment of Goulburn to an office, for which he 
is thought incapable, extolled as a masterstroke of policy in 
Huskisson. I cannot suspect Huskisson of such an inten- 
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tion, but I mention the fact to show you what people think 
of Goulbum's appointment. 

Westmoreland and Eldon have been put into the dirty 
clothes basket with Wynn and Bexley, and throtcn overboard 
— thrown overboard for Lord Ellenborough, 

January 24tb, 1828. 

I have seen the Duke, and this is what passed : a friendly 
greeting, and then he wished to see me to express his hope 
that the arrangement he had formed was such as to conciliate 
my confidence and support. I replied that I had never 
ceased to wish that his Grace were in the Cabinet, and that 
knowing, as I did, his opinions on the subject, I presumed 
that the force of circumstances alone obliged him to be at the 
head of it * * * He stated how he was beset and plagued 
with importunities and remonstrances, and compared himself 
to a dog with a canister tied to his tail " There," he said, 
pointing to a formidable heap of green bags and red boxes, 
" there is the business of the country, which I have not time 
to look at — all my time being employed in assuaging what 
gentlemen call their feelings. In short, the folly and un- 
reasonableness of people are inconceivable." He then let out 
the true secret of his arrangements by saying that — " What 
Peel said is perfectly true — those who are for forming an 
exclusive Ministry, expect that I am to go into the House of 
Commons with half a party, to fight a party and a Judf" 

Lord Yarmouth is in town — just come. I saw him yester- 
day evening with John King when I went into Crockford's 
to look at his fairy palace, which certainly beats the drop- 
scene of a pantomime. The lamp in the staircase cost £1200, 
and so in proportion. The whole house is as splendid as 
marble, scagliola, gilding, and glasses can make it. I cannot 
think that it has cost less than £50,000. Who's to pay ? 

From the Diary. 

January \lth. — They have a report that it is intended to 
place Lord Melville nominally at the head. This would 
appear to me quite monstrous if I did not recollect my 
conversation with Peel last year, in which he said he would 
serve under Melville. The necessity of getting over Hus- 
kisson, and the difficulties he makes, may have suggested 
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this mezzotermine, as he has always kept up a friendly inter- 
course with Melville ; but wliat is to become of Peel's 
apeechea and pledges about the head of the Government 
being Protestant ? Besides, the country will not bear a man 
of straw ; and Melville himself, though not bright, has too 
much good sense to undertake it The difiicultiea are very 
great, but this expedient will not solve thenL 

One day this last week, talking with the Duke of Clarence 
about Mr. Burke's manifesto against the Queen after the 
Regency — (the whole history of which the King himself 
hart told me) — His Royal Highness said that so much 
violence was a little inconsistent with Mr. Burke's conduct 
in a particular that regarded himself (Duke of Clarence) 
about the same time. His Royal Highness was advisod to 
apply for an increased allowance, and Mr. Burke was selected 
to pen the demand, Wliile he was writing the letter in the 
Duke's presence, he stopped, and, looking up at His Royal 
Highness, said, in his Irish accent and quick manner, " I vow 
to God, sir, I wish that instead of writing letters of this kind, 
you would go every morning and breakfast with your father 
and mother. It is not decent for any family, but above all 
the Royal famQy, to be at variance, as you all unhappily are." 

Jantiarr/ 2i)tk. — It is reported that the list circulated on 
Friday evening, and which was in the Mornimj Ckronkh 
of Saturday, was communicated by Herriea to Maberley. 
The new Cabinet is in a fury, and the Duke of Wellington 
has required an exphuiation from Herriea, Tliere is some 
ground for tlus complaint Herries's confidential clerk, it 
seems, saw the list, and did communicate it This is very 
unlucky for Herries, as it seems to accredit complaints of the 
same kind which some of his lat« colleagues made against 
him. I can say tliat though I have liad a great deal of 
confidential conversation with him, he never in the slightest 
way gave me any information of a Cabinet nature. 

I called on him about tliis, and to tell him that we had 
had the list as early as four on Friday, which was two hours 
before Maberley saw Iiis clerk ; but I since learn that the 
list we saw came also from the said clerk (Spearman)." 
I regret all this. 

I scolded him also for taking the Mint, and told Iiim that 
in quitting his finance he had surrendered hia Martello-tower. 
He agreed in all I said, but he showed me that he must be 
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what he was or nothing; that he alone could not set up 
a Tory Opposition, and that he could not join the Whigs, 
All true enough. 

I met Peel and Goulbum accidentally at Hyde Park 
Comer — the first meeting with Peel on friendly terms since 
April — ^very cordiaL 

January 29>th, — Dined with Peel, to hear the Speech. 
Thirty-two at dinner in his gallery, which looked very hand- 
some, and thus accomplished one of the purposes for which 
I designed it originally. I sat next to Hardinge, and had 
a great deal of confidential chat with him. Fitzgerald and 
Wilmot, who sat opposite, were very pleasant. Talking of 
the Times newspaper, and the paragraphs supposed to have 
been furnished to it by the late Ministers, and which had 
done them so much harm in public opinion, Wilmot, in liis 
candour, said that he really believed that it was none of 
their doing. " At all events," replied Fitzgerald, " it has been 
their undoing." I was the only person present in George III. 
Windsor uniform, which I always wear on these occasions 
— the only occasions on which one could nowadays wear the 
fashion of the last reign. 

January 29^A. — Cecil Jenkinson moved the address very 
badly. Robert Grant seconded it very well; but notliing 
remarkable. Brougham difiuse and weak, but, when com- 
pared with those about him, he is a giant. Calcraft said 
a few words in his ordinary neutral style ; and I could see 
that Normanby, Dr. Lushington, and Brougham interchanged 
sneers at what he said. He is, as he has so long been, only 
waiting an opportunity to leave the Opposition side of the 
House. The House was full ; all except the rows behind the 
Treasury Bench. It is evident that the minds of Members 
are not made up, and that a strong floating squadron could be 
easily erected, and, indeed, perhaps will not be easily prevented. 

February 10th. — A curious anecdote, which explains several 
particulars in the conduct and feelings of the Hanover family 
since their accession. Princess Augusta said lately to a 
private friend: "I was ashamed to hear myself called 
Princess Augusta, and never could persuade myself that 
I was so, as long as any of the Stuart family were alive ; but 
after the death of Cardinal York, I felt myself to be really 
Princess Augusta." Yet, after all, the Modena family has as 
good a title to the throne of England as the Stuarts had, and 
Princess Augusta's title is no better now than it was while 
the Cardinal was aUve ; indeed, it is rather worse, for the 
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Modeiia title is antecedent to James II. 's nbdication, and, if 
tliey were Proteataiits, would be consistent with all tliat was 
done at the Involution, 

Fdruary 22rtd. — Examined for near three hours before 
tJie Finance Committee. Baring and Stanley showed intelli- 
gence and good sense. Parnell is a pedant, tliinking of 
nothing but political economica, and of them veiy confusedly. 
Hume and Maberley are two blockheads. The latter aeked 
me if the entry books and records of tiie oSice could not 
be copied by a nuiMne to save clerks I And all hip other 
questions were of the same force. 

Diued with Lord Hertford with Dnte of Wellington, 
Count and C'oiuitesa Ludolf, Mr. and Mrs. Arhutlinot, Lord 
and Lady Londonderry, Mr.,* Mrs., and Misa Mitchell, Mrs, 
George Fox, Lords Lauderdale, Chesterfield, and Shaftesbury, 
CoL Annatrong, Sir H. Coote, Sirs George Warrender, 
J. Shelley, and J. Eeresford. Vesey Fitzgerald was kept in 
the House of Cousmona in attendance on the army estimates. 
I sat next to Lord Londonderry, and we talked of his forth- 
coming work on the Peninsular War up to 1813. 

February 23r(?. — The town has it that in consequence of 
observations made in Uie House of Commons as to lus 
intrigues (of which Herries is supposed to be the instrument) 
to effect the dissolution of the late Administration, Sir Wm, 
Knigliton has suddenly gone abroad. He certainly is gone. 
But he went before tlieae explanations, and he has for the 
last few years made several similar excursions, all of which 
(except one when he went to the poor late Mountcharles) 
were enveloped in mystery. His last and tlie present journey 
have been, by those who think they know best, attributed to 
the state of the Duke of Cumberland's healtlu But the town 
chooses to fancy that it is the result of Tom Duncombe's 
having denounced him in the House of Commons, He was 
gone befora 

Fehraary 29(A. — Renewed debate on Brougham's motion 
relative to the state of the law. Solicitor-General made 
a clear but feeble answer, disproving thoroughly, but with 
little eflect, some of Brougham's cardinal cases, Scarlett 
jealous that Brougham should run away with all the honour 
of these amendments, which have been in discussion in West- 

• [A well-known Rusiaan merchant of the day, living in Charleg Street, 
Berkeley Squ&re. He was iiuuous for going nowkere without hU sishu-.] 
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minster Hall these some years, sneered at the length and 
infinite extent of Brougham's speech. It seems that Lord 
Tenterden has had two bills ready drawn for remedying some 
of the grievances complained of by Brougham. This the 
Solicitor rather let out than stated triumphantly, as he should 
have done. Brougham, as appeared by his grimaces and 
gesticulations, was furious with Scariett ; but the latter left 
the House, rather shabbily, I think, before Brougham replied, 
and Brougham had time to cooL Had he spoken at once; 
there would have been hot work. 

March 2nd. — ^The King is obliged to be carried to and from 
his carriage; and instead of the open railed gate to the 
Garden of St. James's, through which His Majesty has driven 
of late years from the Park, they have in the last two days 
substituted a close gate to prevent the people's seeing the 
operation of moving His Majesty in and out of his carriage. 

Vyvyan, who is one of His Majesty's equerries, tells me 
that he thinks that this will be his last visit to London. A 
bill is to be brought in to enable him to hold a council for 
the Eecorder's Eeport out of Middlesex. This may be neces- 
sary in compliance with established practice, but in principle 
I believe the King's consent to execution is only necessary 
when the King happens to be present The old proverb says 
"the King's face gives grace ;" and I believe that when His 
Majesty is at Windsor, criminals in London may be executed 
without his consent, and in Windsor 7wt 

March 4th. — The King came to town at ten o'clock last 
night — well, except the weakness in his knees and ankles. 

Sir Thomas Thompson, Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, 
died yesterday. He commanded the Leander in the battle of 
the Nile, but was taken on his way home with the dispatches, 
after an action in which he was so badly wounded in the leg 
that he had a pension for the injury. At the battle of Copen- 
hagen this same leg (which gave him a deal of trouble and 
pain) was carried clean off, to his great happiness, and he had 
another pension for the loss of the leg. He was Comptroller 
of the Navy when I came into office. H-e was a good-natured, 
single-hearted fellow, and by no means a bad Comptroller. 

Dined at Warrender's with Lord Chancellor and Lady 
Lyndhurst, Sir S. and Lady Sheppard, Lords Chandos, Lauder- 
dale, and Dudley, Mr. William Adam, Quintin Dick, William 
Courtney, and old Jekyll. The latter was very agreeable, 
and he and Lauderdale gave us many anecdotes of Fox, Burke, 
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Hare, and above all Fitzpntrick. Lord Lauderdale told us 
lie was in Parliament in 1780, before I was bom, so that lie 
must be at least sixty -nine. Jekyll described Burke'a conduct 
the night of the dagger scene. He had since his quarrel with 
Sheridan sat in the place on the floor below the gangway on 
the left side, where old Baiikes has sat of late years. Jekyll, 
coming a little late, saw a place vacant next Burke, and took 
it When Fox spoke, Jekyll cheered violently. Burke told 
him that lie was nervous, and b^ged him not to cheer ao 
loud, as it agitated him. He had bundles of paper, and the 
dagger wrapped up in paper beside him, and apologised to 
Jekyll for the inconvenience they caused him. When he 
threw down the dagger the House laughed, and some asked 
where the fork was. It quite failed. Jekyll, of course, 
thought 80, but Lord Sidmouth told me the contrary. I said 
that I had heard from some one, but could not recollect 
whom, but it was one who knew Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and 
Fitzpatrick intimately, tliat he tliought Fitzpatrick the first 
of all of them. Jekyll replied : " Well, and I sliould say so 
too, but his delivery in the House of Commons was so 
inefficient that he never made any figure there." 

March Qth. — Went from the House of Commons to dine 
impromptu with Holmes. We were, besides Lady Stronge and 
Miss Tew, Colonel Cuffe, Capt i'Court, Mr, Harrison of 
Liverpool, a young officer of the name of Browne, and 
Holmes's brother. As we were going to dinner through 
Cockspur Street, Holmes caught a pickpocket witli his hand 
in his pocket. The poor devil had uu shirt, and was so 
humble and penitent that he let him ofEl He was a mild- 
looking young man, in squalid misery. 

March litk — House of Commons. Peel and I went up to 
dine at Kerr's, but were interrupted by a call for a division 
on Penryn Disfranchisement Bill, on which Peel ran down to 
speak. He had had a meeting in the morning at the Home 
Office of Palmeraton, Huskisson, Goulburn, Herries, Fr, Lewis, 
Fitzgerald, Planta, Dawson, Wm. Peel, and myself, to consider 
how to deal with these bills, and he proposed (as I had 
suj^ested to him by letter in the morning) to postpone 
a decision on Penryn Bill till we knew whether we should 
have also to dispose of the franchise of Retford, and if we liad 
both, to satisfy the agricultural and manufacturing classes by 
giving two members to the hundred, and two members to one 
of the great towns. 
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Mr, Groker to Mr. Fed. 

Mftrch 14th, 1828. 

Dear Peel, 

There is a great feeling /(Tt and against Retford, and there 
uUl be about Penryn. The High Tories will be exceedingly 
reluctant to transfer the franchise of the former to any other 
place ; on the other hand, there will be a considerable feeling 
against throwing the borough into the hands of two or three 
great landowners. I have always been (as an anti-reformer) 
inclined to give the representations which might fall in by 
disfranchisement, to the great towns having populations of 
100,000, and I should, individually, be glad to see both 
Retford and Penryn transferred to Birmingham and Man- 
chester; but I fear that would be thought too reforming ^ 
though / am sure that, in fact, it would tend to stave off 
reform. If, as they tell me, a case can be made for the 
hundred in which Retford is situated (from the riches and 
population of the district, and there being only eight members 
for the whole county, and no contiguous borough) — if, I say, 
a case can be made for Retford, why not try a compromise, 
and give Retford to the hundred, and Penryn to one of the 
great towns ? I know something also may be said for Penrj'n 
hundred, as it includes the considerable unrepresented town 
of Falmouth ; but as Cornwall has forty-two members and 
Notts but eight, and as Falmouth and Penryn are surrounded 
with boroughs, there does seem to be some difference in the 
cases ; and I therefore think the proposition I have made 
worth consideration, even on a mere view of the two cases. 

But it seems to me to have other and less obvious advan- 
tages. If the hundred system is to be maintained in hath 
cases, we shall have a great and, I think, not unfounded out- 
cry. The crowd in and out of the House will exclaim that the 
popular side has no longer any hope of gradual reform, and 
will renew the cry for radical reform with the more effect ; 
and those who look deeper will say that in order to evade a 
proper reform, you are in truth making a real innovation on 
the Constitution, which had apportioned the representation 
between town and county — 'between freemen and burgesses 
on one hand, and freeholders on the other ; and you are now, 
when the manifest evil is that great town population is inade- 
quately represented, about to transfer four members from town 
election to county or freehold election ; on the other hand, if 
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both boroughs be transferred to great towns, the Tories in 
general will be dissatisfied, and Parliament will be, 1 think, 
cmtcluded in all future cases by precedent Having luckily 
now two boroughs to dispose of, you niay, if not satisfy, at 
least conciliate both parties, and, which is still more important, 
you will keep open the future power of Parliament to adopt 
one or the other course on a view of the individual circum- 
stances of each respective case. 

It does not seem to me of any great imi>ortnnce, but I may 
as well mention that Manchester did once send members to 
Parliament. 

Yours ever. 



J. W. Croker. 



Frimi the Diarij. 



March Ifi/A. — Lord Hertford left town this morning to 
spend a few days at Brighton. I called on Sir Tliomas 
Lawrence to look at liis picture of tlie Uuke of Clarence, and 
the others he is finishing for the exhibition. 

I also called on Mr. Briggs about the picture he is painting 
for the Institution, of the King visiting the fleet after tlie 
1st June. 

I also called on Mr. Wood, a young painter whom Sir T. 
Lawrence has recommended to me, to make some copies 
I wanted. I find he has taken to jwitraits, and paints them 
miserably. 

I ended my tour of painters by a visit to Mr. Shee. where 
I saw on old picture of Chief Baron Lord Yelverton — I think 
the best I ever saw of Mr. Shee's. It is left on his hands. 

Dined at Lord Camden's with Lords Sidmouth, Colchester, 
Elliot, and Brecknock, Sir Geo. Cockbum, Sir Edward Owen, 
Sir Howland Hill, Sir H. Hardinge, Sir Ed. Knatdibull. Sir 
George Clerk, Mr. Duncnmbe of Yorkshire, and Mr. Barrow. 
A very good dinner— like the house, a little old-fashioned, 
but of a stately old fashion. 

MarcJi 17th. — I attended the funeral of my old friend 
Mr. BicknelL I observe that tlieie are three degrees of 
mourning on these occasions — cloaks, with crape hat-bands ; 
crape scarves and liat^bands ; and silk scarves and hat-bands. 
His remains were neither buried nor interred, but deposited 
in the vaults of St. Martin's. The coffins are placed in 
irregular piles on the floor of the vaulte, five or eiix over each 
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other. The greater part of the service was read in the 
Church (as it was at Kensington the other day), after which 
we descended into the vault. When the minister came to 
" dust to dust," one of the undertaker's men stepped up on 
the lower coffin of the pile, to enable him to throw a handful 
of dust on poor Eicknell's. This looked very irreverent, and 
the sight of these piles of mouldering coffins excited most 
disagreeable ideas. Some of them were falling to pieces, and 
I almost dreaded to see them burst open and lay bare the 
awful secrets of our dissolution. 

March \%tk. — Dispatches by express from Portugal. Dom 
Miguel is about to make himself absolute King. The 
Constitutionalists and the English are in danger, as they 
think, and Sir Fred Lamb, the ambassador, has stopped the 
final return of oiir siiips and troops. I saw the Diike of 
Wellington upon this subject Prince Lieven was with him 
when I went in. When Lieven was gone he told me that 
the Greek and Turkish questions were In a sad mess. Russia 
persists in her design, and tlie Duke does not see his way out 
of it He laid the blame on the treaty of London. I could 
not help hinting at the Protocol As to Portugal, he dis- 
approved of Lamb stopping the troops, and lie wishes we 
were out of that scrape too. 

In the House of Commons Peel has given up the Test and 
Corporation Acts for a declaration, which means nothing, and 
which will never be taken by any one. This is another step 
to Catholic Jlmoncipation, The Duke of Clarence asked me 
about the Duke of Wellington's opinion on the Catholic 
question. I said that I supposed, and indeed believed, his 
Grace was convinced that something must be done. His 
itoyal Highness said that he knew that the Duke was 
making inquiries on the subject from some of the Foreign 
Ministers, and His Royal Highness further observed on the 
inconsistency of the King's refusing in Ireland what he 
granted in Hanover. I said the cases were not quite the 
same. The King held Hanover by hereditary right, but 
England only by the Protestant Settlement 

The Duke of Clarence frequently harps upon a notion 
that Prussia is to take the iirst opportunity of seizing 
Hanover, and he does not seem so much adverse to it aa 
might be supposed. He has never liked Hanover, perhaps 
because liis education was exclusively Englisli, but I think 
that I see the jealousy of the sons of his two brothers of 
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Cumberland and Cambridge, wlio are the heira presumptive 
of Hanover, He, like Macbeth, repines at the barren sceptre 
to which no son of his ia to succeed. 

March 19(A. — We have been in a bustle all day with the 
Greek and Portuguese questions. The Sing, that is Hua- 
kisson.has direct^ that Codrington shall receive orders direct 
from the Secretary of State. There are many precedents, 
even as late as the last Copenhagen expedition ; and if it had 
been done in July last, no one could have objectefl. but doing 
it now does look like disapprobation of the conduct of the 
Lord High Admiral, and be so feels it. Orders are gone that 
the army should evacuate Lisbon ; but a Iine-of-batt!e ship, 
a couple of frigates, and the Marines to garrison Fort 
St Julien, remain a little longer. Two or three sloops go to 
Oporto. I was to-day ten hours at my desk without inter- 
mission, except to see people on the business I was engaged 
in. 

March 21st. — Saw Peel about the dispute between our and 
the French fishermen at Jersey, and besought him not to 
allow this pimple to be scratched into a styre. Talked of East 
Eetford. He complained that the Tories and country gentle- 
men cared about nothing but the Com question ; that they 
complained if Ministers yielded, complained more if Ministers 
were in a minority, but would not take the trouble of attend- 
ing to put them into a majority. He showed me a fine 
picture of a lion devouring a wild boar, which he has lately 
got from Spain. It is very good of ita kind, but I don't like 
the kind. 

March, 2Zrd. — Had a long conversation with Herriea about 
the Greenwich pensions. He wishes me to state to the 
Finance Committee what I have stated to him. 

Dined at the Lord Chancellor and Lady Lyndhutst's with 
Lord and Lady Morley, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney, Lord Dudley, 
Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Luttrell, Jekyll, R Ward, Wraugham, 
Wm. Eussell, and the Knight of Kerry. A very agreeable 
day. Talked of the arts and the stage, but of course no 
politics. From the heat of the room, wliich is a small one, 
with only light from the ceiling, Eob Ward was obliged to 
retire before the ladies ; but after a walk round Hanover 
Square he came back again ; but when we got up to go to 
the ladies, Mr. Wm. Russell fainted twice. The first time he 
fell and cut his head; when he fainted again, I held him. 
I afterwards took him to his doctor's, and afterwards Iiome to 
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Lincoln's Inn, in my carriaga I was unwilling to let him go 
alone, as I was afraid that he might have &inted a third 
time. 

March 26th, — Cecil Jenkinson gives me a melancholy 
account of both Lord and Lady LiverpooL He is rather 
worse than better, less intelligible, and more irritable. He is 
sensible, and his great annoyance is the not being able to 
make himself understood. He has had of late a kind of 
monthly relapse, in one of which he will probably go offi 
Lady liverpool has, from her anxiety and attendance, been 
dangerously ilL 

March 29th. — ^Mrs. Croker and Nony left Kensington for 
Windsor at half-past twelve to-day, in our carriaga I fol- 
lowed them at three, in one of Hutton's cqaches, and I arrived 
about an hour after them ; and at a quarter-past six we put 
up at the Castle Inn, which is worse than ever. They went 
by Datchett; I came by Englefield Green. Before I lefb 
town I attended a meeting of the subscribers to Mr. Can- 
ning's monument About fifty met Agreed to the two 
statues — one colossal in bronze, one in marble for the Abbey. 
Stapleton was ready to show fight for Chantrey. Several 
persons, and particularly Lord Harrowby and Spring Rice, 
begged me to use my influence with Chantrey to make him 
take the marble statue. I will try. 

March SOth, — ^We attended divine service at St George's 
Chapel at eleven. Any well-dressed persons obtain seats 
in the stalls. I suppose they all pay something. I gave the 
sexton half-a-crown. Servants and inferior persons seemed 
to sit in the lower seats and benches on the floor, without 
any special leave. More of the service chanted than is usual 
in cathedrals. Most of the prayers and the Nicene Creed. It 
was all very well done, but very long — about two and a half 
hours. Dr. Cfarke and Mr. Proby the canons present The 
latter preached tolerably — a sermon appropriate to the 
season. 

We afterwards called on Mr. Wyattville, and walked over 
the new works of the Castle with him. They are in many 
respects handsome, and not inconvenient, but the repairs, &c., 
have already cost £500,000, and I confess I do not see more 
than I should have thought one-fifth of the sum might have 
produced. It is true that all the external work has been 
done so exactly in the old style, and with stone and mortar 
so stained to assimilate, that there is no great show of new 
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work. After all, the rooms are by no means what they ought 
to be ; they are very handaome, and even noble, but tiey are 
neither in number and size what might have been pro- 
duced for much leas expense. They are, moreover (except 
the corridor and dining-room), in the style of Louis XIV., 
which iloes not accord with the general character of Windsor. 
The King's stairs too rich and massive for its size. The 
dimensions are almost mean, and the labour of workmanship 
extravagant Mr, Wyattville told me that it would cost 
£700,000 more. He has committed some gross faults, such 
as machicolations over inclined bases and over inferior 
buildings, and the sameness and meanness of the masonry 
has a bad effect on so lai^e a front. 

March 31af. — Grant opened the Com resolutions in the 
Commons in a very apologetical speech, in which his prin- 
cipal object was to justify hia resolutions by a supposition 
that Mr. Canning, if he had lived, would have consented to 
such a modification, and he concluded witli a studied pane- 
gyric and tribute to his memory, which was not well taken 
by the ultra-Tories, though cheered by the rest of the House. 
The country gentlemen seem but half pleased, although they 
have got the good price of 64a., which they proposed last yeor, 
and were beaten. 

April I2th. — Nony and I dined with Mr. and Mrs. Lock- 
hart in Sussex Place, to meet Walter Scott We had besides 
Miss Scott and Lady Davy, Mr. Henry Ellis and Mr, Charles 
Scott In the evening some ladies came whom we did not 
know. After dinner one of the pipers of the 72nd Regiment 
(which is to embark on Monday for the Cape), who had been 
Sir Walter's piper, came to take leave of him — a fine fellow 
(of the name of Bruce), in full uniform, who played his pipes 
walking up and down the room. They are sad discordant 
things, and I believe every one, even the ScotSh themselves, 
was glad when he had done. 

April 2Ut. — Dined with us at Kensington, Sir Walter 
Scott and Mr, Lockhart, the Knight of Kerry, Sir H. 
Hardinge, Mr. Hook, Mr. Locker, Mr. Chantrey. A very 
aj^eeable day. Hardinge told us the circumstances of Sir J, 
Moore's wound and death. He was speaking to him when 
he was shot. Moore's countenance aasumed a great severity. 
and it wiia evident he made a great effort over himself to 
avuid showiug the anguish he felt. He also told us of the 
Duke of Wellington's visit to Blueher'a army just at the 
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beginning of the battle of Fleunis,* and the Duke's foreseeing, 
from the errors of the Prussian disposition, that they were 
sure to be beaten. The day month op which his [Harcfinge's] 
arm was amputated in a wood in Flanders he was sleeping in 
Marie Louise's state bed at St. Cloud. Blucher had selected 
and insisted on his using this apartment 

Sir Walter said he hoped never to hear a friend of his 
tell a ghost story, as the only two persons on whom he could 
rely, and who had told him such stories, had put an end to 
themselves. One was Lord Londonderry, and his story was 
that of the " radiant boy." 

April 2ird. — The King's drawing-room. Mrs. Peel was to 
have presented Nony, but she is ill, and Lady Anne Beckett 
presented her. The King recognised her, and spoke affec- 
tionately to her, and told me as I passed by afterwards that 
he had had a great curiosity to see his " little friend " after 
so long an interval 

The Duke of Cumberland was there, and his son Prince 
George. This little pickle is about nine, and was dressed in 
the uniform of the 10th Hussars. He looks intelligent, and 
they tell me is so. He was surprised into screams of laughter 
at the Judges' wigs, nothing like what he had ever before 
seen. He has a slight cast in his eye, and has a strong 
resemblance to his grandfather the late King. He is what 
every one would call a fine boy. 

A great crowd at the Drawing Room, and the absence of 
hoops brings the ladies into such close contact that some of 
them quarrelled, and were near pulling one another's feathers. 

Dined at Charles Grant's with the House of Lords. There 
were Lords Cassilis, Wicklow, Grantham, Sydney, Goderich, 
Famborough, Malmesbury, Stanhope, Clare, and Falmouth. 
The only Commoners were the host, Vesey Fitzgerald, Eobt. 
Clive, and I. * 

Fitzgerald told us that when one of Plunkett's friends was 
lamenting how little he had got, Burke said : " Come, come ; 
he has not had all he deserved, but he has done pretty wdl 
for a failure!' 

April 27th, — Dined with me at the Admiralty, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Dudley, Lord Lowther, 
Huskisson, Wilmot-Horton, Vesey Fitzgeitdd, Sir George 
Warrender, Jekyll, Walter Scott, and Holmes. Scott was not 

* [Better known as the Battle of Ligny.] 
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in force, but the Duke was, and very frank and amusing. 
He aaid all troops ran away — Uiat he never minded ; all he 
cared about was whether they would come back again, and 
he added that he always had a succession of linea for the 
purpose of rallying fugitives. 

April 30(A, — Dined at Lord Hertford's with Lord and Lady 
Salisbury, Lord and Lady Tankerville, Sir J. and Lady Anne 
Beckett, Mr. and Mrs. Agar Ellis, Mr. and Mrs, Parnther," 
and Countess St Antonio, Lords Clare and Glengail, Sir G, 
Warrender, Messrs. Rogers and Luttrell, Poodle Byng, and 
Col. Walpole. Went in the evening to Warrender's, to a 
concert. The great curiosity of tlie day is Mademoiselle 
Sontag. How she got famed for beauty I cannot guess. She 
is short, stumpy, with a very common set of features, and a 
rather vulgar expression. The face is, like most others, a little 
better when she smiles ; but Olanwilliam must have been 
already mad before he could fall in love with tliis face or 
figure. 

May 2nd. — Test and Corporation Repeal Bill passed, our 
House agreeing to the Lords' amendments. 1 said a few 
words against the Bill, a& likely inconveniently to affect the 
members of the Church of England.! 

May 3jW.— Dined with the lioyal Academy. Sat between 

* [Then of Grafton Street, The Paralhere were great fricndfl of the 
Duke of WeUington.] 

t [Mr. Cruker said he regretted thai the Bill wan not returned to them 
in the same state in which it was sent up to the Lords. He did not think 
that those who made the pretient alterations saw the results to which they 
were likely to lead. Ue felt conQdent that the cooHequcnce of them 
would be to render an annual Act of Indemnity still necessary, Ihough the 
grest object proposed by the measure was to get rid of that necessity. It 
would have been better if thiu declaration bad been allowed to be taken U 
the same time and in the name places as the other oaths and declaratiooB 
required from persons admitted to ufBcc. Six monthx were allowed by 
this Bill, whereas the other oaths, connected with the holding of olSce, 
were to be taken within three montlis. Why might not the declaration 
be made in His Majesty's Courts of Exchequer or Common Pleas? When 
the measure came into operation he had no doubt it would be found 
impomible to stand by the provisiona of it, and that Indemnity Acu 
would be still necessary. So much confusion would arise from the present 
provisions of the Act that no declaration at all would be taken, and an 
Act of Indemnity would be the very first measure it would be iiecesMry 
W r>r*ipose next session.] 

VOL. I. 2 B 
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•Mr. Eogers and Sir A. Hume on one side, and Lords Fam- 
borough and Cawdor on the other. Opposite were Hemes, 
Walter Scott, Davie« Gilbert, and the Speaker. We had 
a good deal of talk and laugh in our circle. Lawrence 
made a speech in praise of Turner and Danby. He and 
Scott made a neat short speech on the toast of the latter's 
health. Prince Leopold spoke, or rather croaked, out some 
broken English, the chief point of which was that in a 
himdred years the English school of to-day would rival the 
Dutch school of a hundred years ago. Aberdeen, honestly 
enough, mentioned nothing but Lawrence's own works as 
worthy of notice. It is a very poor Exhibition. After the 
dinner was on the table, we waited a good half hour for the 
Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, who did not come, and never 
intended to come. 

Mai/ 4lh. — The Duke of Clarence treated me with his 
usual dish of Catholic question politics. His chief subject of 
anxiety now is about Sir J. Newport's notice of a motion for 
repealing the Acts forbidding intercourse with the See of 
Eome. I got tired to death of his confidences and questions. 
I wish I could get back to distance and mere civility. 

^fal/ 6th. — Dined at Lord Hertford's with the Duke of 
Cumberland, Priiice and Princess Esterhazy, Dowager Lady 
Salisbury, Lord and Lady Lonsdale, Lady A. Beckett, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Beresford, Lord Eldon, Baron 
Bulow, Sir H. Cooke, M. de Neumann, and Capt. and Mrs. 
George Sej^nour. The Duke of Cumberland was very 
gracious and tiresome, and kept us sitting till eleven o'clock, 
so that the operatists (of w^hom he w^as one) got there very 
late. Esterhazy told, and Neumann confirmed, an account of 
the Prince's (Esterhazy's) having magnetised by the mere 
motion of his hands a Gennan lady, who immediately fell 
asleep, and (iid not wake for twenty-four hours, and was only 
recovered by slow degrees and medical means from this 
nervous stupor. It happened at a villa the Esterhazys had 
near town. 

Mai/ 9th, — Catholic question — adjourned debate. Young 
Villiers Stuart was fluent, and showed some talent. Brownlow 
had a few brilliant and many absurd passages, and occa- 
sionally talked almost insanely. Mackintosh was long and 
laborious, and puzzled himself and tired us with references 
to papers. Peel made a good argument on the treaty of 
Limerick, but really one might as well, at this time of day. 
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talk of Noah'8 flood as of the treaty of Limerick. Lord 
William Paget said a few words to explain hia converaion, 
which were very well conceived, and delivered with modesty 
and tast€. Lamb made a short and fine burst for concilia- 
tion and harmony ; after which the House would hear no 
more, and Lord Sandon moved an adjournment, on which 
every one got up and walked away, 

Saturday lOth.—Viaed with the Drapers' Company in 
their fine halt The building I should guess to be of the 
days of Anne or George L The ceiling and other ornaments 
of the hall are, 1 think, by Sir W. Chambers, or out of liis 
school. They do not assort very well with the original design 
of the room. Tlte ceiling, the twelve signs, and then a Idnd 
of architectural circumflex, including under each of the four 
seasons its three proper signs. A very good dinner, and very 
tolerably served, except tliat the tin covers marked with the 
name of the adjoining tavern were not equal to the rest 
Dreadful tedious toasts and speeches ensued, even down to 
me, and the poor University of Dublin was hooked in to 
atlbrd an excuse for the latter. 

May lotk. — Our melancholy anniversary. I stayed at 
home, Mrs. Croker paid her sad visit to Wimble*lon. 

The King had a childs' ball, to which Nony, ftaving hem 
preteiUed as out, was not asked — nor, indeed, if she had been 
could we have gone this day. 

May 16th. — Navy Estimates. A long and tiresome Com- 
mittee squabble. The Finance Committee attacked by 
Calcraft and Knight of Kerry, but more damaged by them- 
selvea We see now the folly, as we before saw the cowardice, 
of putting Hume and Maberley on this Committee. They 
are more troublesome tlian ever, because being ptacetl on the 
Committee has redeemed their characters, and increased their 
information. I whispered this to Peel, whose act it was, and 
he was very little pleased with the remark. " 11 n'y a que 
k verite qui blesse," But it is the turn of his mind t« 
endeavour to get over adversaries by concession. He always 
gives more importance, and weiglit even, to a public enemy 
than to his own supporters. 

May ISth. — Dined with ns Mrs, T. Chaplin, Capt. and 
Mrs. Fleetwood Pellew, Col. Shawe, Sir Thomas Hardy, 
Mr. Hook, Col. Ellison, Mr. Lambert of Galway. A very 
agreeable dinner. Both Mrs. Chajilin and Mrs, Pellew are 
gay and clever in conversation. Col. Ell)s<tn has groat good 
2 E 2 
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sense, a very good tone, and a neat expression. Hook is 
always excellent, and though he did not shine peculiarly this 
evening, we had a very pleasant day, except that we discussed 
Nash and his architectural monstrosities a little too much. 

May 19th, — The rest of the Navy Estimates voted with 
little trouble. I went home, expecting nothing important on 
the East Retford bill, on which I was resolved not to vote, 
altogether disapproving of it But in a division on it, 
Huskisson and Palmerston (Charles Grant absent) divided 
with the Opposition against Peel and the rest of the Govern- 
ment. This created a great sensation. In the debate Peel, 
they tell me, had the worst of it, from young Stanley parti- 
cularly; and he certainly was inconsistent in some degree, 
but Huskisson ought to have avoided an open abandonment 
of the leader. 

May 20th, — Huskisson has sent in his resignation. This 
is known only to a most select few, but the general state of 
the case is notorious enough, and creates great sensation. 
I know the Duke took his letter to the King in order to have 
His Majesty's authority to end the negotiation as he might 
think best, before he entered into it. This His Majesty 
granted. Palmerston did not send in his resignation, but he 
is in the same boat. They both came late into the House, 
and it was reported that they had both been dismissed, but 
nothing has been settled. I hope and believe that matters 
will be arranged, for there really are excuses both for Peel 
and Huskisson. 

May 27^A.— Wrote to the Duke of Wellington. Had 
a great deal of conversation with Hardinge. He had seen the 
Duke, and told him that he understood from me that I was 
willing to make way for Wilmot-Horton, if that would 
facilitate his arrangements, as Wilmot cannot, they say, 
vacate. He added that he had mentioned that he (Hardinge) 
thought that I would accept Ireland, and that he thought me 
very fit for it. I said I ratified both his suggestiona We 
had a great deal of very confidential conversation on all men 
and all places. I think less favourably of the Duke's position 
than he appears to do. I told Hardinge tlie motives that 
now would induce me to accept the Secretaryship in Ireland, 
which I would not formerly have done. 

Lord Hertford advised me to ask the Duke for Ireland, but 
I would rather not move. 

May 2Sth, — I wrote to Hardinge that, as we heard that 
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Dudley, Grant, and F. Leveson were gone, I thought the 
political weather limked very bad ; but on that very account, 
I was the more ready, if the Duke of Welliiigtou wished it, 
to ^0 on with bis Grace lor letter or worse. The Duke was 
my first, and is my natural, if not only, political connection ; 
and as Lord Hertford will adhere to the Duke, this will place 
all my public and private feelings in unison. But I have 
repeated, what I said before, that I woidd not change my 
office. I regret Huskissou's resignation. I think he waa 
somewhat hardly dealt with ; and even if I wished for 
a change of office (which I do not), I should he sorry to 
obtain it in consequence of hia removal. 

May 29(A.— Left town for Ireland in the coach called the 
Wonder. We left tlie turnpike at Islington at six precisely, 
and, breakfasting at Market Street, and dining at Birming- 
ham, reached Slirewsbury at twenty minutes past eleven. 
Slept at the Lyon Inn. 

JuTie lat, DtiMin. — Attended service and received the holy 
sacrament in the College. The anthem from Handel's 
'Messiah.' I did not like it A sermon from Dr. Singer 
on the Trinity. I did not much like it either. He said the 
mystery of the Tiiuity, like many operations of nature, was 
inexplicable, though in a differejU degree. Is not tins a bull ? 

Drove to the Pbtenix Park to call on the Lord Lieutenant. 
He was not returned from Church, ao I went on and saw 
Gregory, and told him my London news, viz. that Wilmot 
and CtJcraft have declined office, that F. Lewis ' and Francis 
Leveson had resigned, and that Courtenay and Twiss had been 
brought forward. Gregory was delighted to have escaped 
Lewis as Secretary here. 

Lord Anglesey was very glad to see me, and entered into 
the whole of the political game nith me. He had on hia 
table open a letter he Iiad just received from the Duke of 
Wellington, with copies of the correspondenca He read me 
the Duke's letter, wliich said little more than that he sent 
them for hia lordship's private information, and tliat he did 
not expect in return any observations on them. Lord 
Anglesey had not read the correspondence, but he was quite 
aware of their content*, and he thought that there had been 
too much haste on both sides. He t<jld me that Huskisson, 
Lamb, Sir Geo. Murray, and the Duke had all written to 
him, and then he went fttUy Hid most confidentially into 

• [Bt. Hon. 1'. Krnnkland Unis, Vice-PrtKiilenl of the Board of Trade, 
father of Sir G. C. Lewis.] 
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all the circumstances of his own position and views, and he 
read me copies of his letters to the Duke, to Lamb, and to 
Lord Holland, in which latter he seems to put the highest 
confidence — so high, indeed, as to leave him the arbiter of 
whether he is to stay in office or not The sum of his various 
statements is this, that he is happy here, and not only well 
with both parties, but in their confidence ; that the Catholics 
had agreed, out of deference to him, to moderate the Associa- 
tionists, and to stop the simultaneous meetings ; and on the 
other side Sir H. Lees had given up, from the same motive, 
his Orange meetings in the North. 

June 4th, — They say there are no nightingales in Ireland, 
but a bird with a note very like a nightingale (I suppose 
a thrush) woke me at half-past one in the morning, and sang 
till daybreak. No nightingale could have been more un- 
timely. Mr. Fitzpatrick came down to Howth with me, 
where we breakfasted with Sir Harcourt and Lady Lees. 
I started on board the Harlequin, Capt. Davies, at half-past 
eight, and landed at Holyhead in six hours and six minutes. 
The wind and tide were favourable, but the water was not 
smooth, and the vessel rolled a good deal. I dined with 
Capt Davies, and left Holyhead about twelve o'clock. I had 
waited there to get back my Monday's letters, which had 
gone to Dublin by the morning's mail, and which now came 
back to me by the afternoon mail, which arrived by half-past 
ten. Travelled in the mail coach. 

June 7th. — As I was coming out of Huskisson's, I met a 
messenger from the Duke of Wellington desiring to see me. 
I went across, and met Lord Beresford in the anteroom, 
who savs that he thinks Dom Miiniel will be beaten in 
Portugal. When I went in to the Duke he told me that 
Lord Anglesey had written to him to the same effect as his 
note to me, occasioned by the rumours which had reached 
Dublin of my apiK)intment His Grace said civil things of 
me, but added that he was afraid my appointment would not 
do. He was proceeding to give me reasons, but I stopped 
him, saying that his opinion was enough, and that I was 
satisfied he was right ; but then I said I must ask him as 
a private friend, if he would allow me to call him so, and 
a man of honour, whether he thought I could remain at the 
Admiralty. He looked startled. He said that he looked on 
the Admiralty to be, after Ireland, the most imi^rtant plac€ 
out of the Cabinet, much superior to the Privy Councillor's 
office, which had little or no official duties. He added that 
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the income also was so much Itetter. I agreed also to tliat, 
and said that I was aware of, and concurred in, all he said, but 
that public opinion must be the guide, as it was the beat 
reward of public men, and that Privy Councillor's office being 
considered the post of honour, I could not, with a due regard 
to my honour, acquiesce in my official iiiferiora and juniors 
being tlius put over my head, without affording me the 
option ; that I knew that by any change I must lose income 
and official importance, and would certainly have a reluctance 
about any change, but that I would lose both rather than lose 
character, if I submitted to the slight of not having been 
even thought about We talked it over long without arriving 
at any conclusion, except that he begged of me not to resign 
hastily, and to wait at all eveute a few days. 

The Duke entered fully into Huskiesoii's affair. He said 
that he had no doubt that he meant seriously to resign, until 
Dudley's visit next day induced him to wish to recall it : that 
he had been goaded by Planta and others, as he went home 
tlie night of the division, and had made what he considered 
a complete resignation. The Duke was quite ready to permit 
him to withdraw the letter, but would not invite liim to 
remain. " In short, I told Dudley and I'ahnerston that 1 had 
no objection, nay, I wished, that they and Huskissou could 
get out of the scrape, but that I begged on my own part to 
decline taking a roll in the mvd with them. This was not 
a very elagant expression, but it was a sincere one." 

The Duke of Clarence is again, or rather still, confident 
thai tliere is to be a war. He told me to-day thatMme. de 
Lieven had said to the King the other day : " Sire, vous vonlez 
la guerre ; eh bieu, vous aurez votre coutentement." I do 
not believe it, but it is certain that she said a much more 
offensive thing to the Duke of Cumberland the other day. 
She was talking with His Royal Highness of our domestic 
politics, and of the Catholic question, and supposing that 
there should be a majority in the House of Commons against 
the Ministers ; and replied the Duke, " Nous les renverrons." 
" Eh puis ? " said Madame de Lieven, " si la majority vous 
soit encore contraire." " Nous lea renverrons encore." " Eh 
puis ? " asked the lady, in her gentle, respectful way. " Nous 
les renverrons encore !' " Eli puis ? " " Nous les renverrons 
encore ! " " Eh puis ? " This went on till the Duke saw the 
absurdity of his position, and stop|>ed, after uttering his last 
" Nous les renverrons encore," with a certain tone of com- 
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mand ; on which Madame Lieven, sinking her voice to the 
lowest possible tone of gentleness and humility, whispered, as 
a finale, " Eh puis — ^I'Hanovre ! ! ! " She, I hear, endeavoured 
to give this mot all possible misinterpretations ; but it is too 
clear and clever to be misunderstood, and I suppose it has 
given rise to the report that the Lievens are about to be 
recalled. 

June 9th, — They say that Madame de Lieven did really say 
something to the King about the change of his Ministry, and 
that His Majesty answered her that if his ambassador at 
St. Petersburg should presume to criticise the conduct of the 
Emperor in the interior affairs of his empire, His Majesty 
would instantly recall him. 

Peel tells me that the Duke of Wellington has seen the 
Duke of Clarence, who makes no kind of difficulty about my 
being sworn of the Privy Council, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton went to St. James's to propose it and the other arrange- 
ments to the King, and that there should be a Council on 
Monday. 

June 15. — Received a letter from the Duke of Wellington 
explaining his reitsons for not having offered me other office, 
but proposing that I should be of the Privy Council. 

June 16. — Kissed His Majesty's hand, and then shook 
hands with each Privy Councillor at the table. 

June 17th. — The Duke of Clarence's answer to mine, very 
civil and congratulatory, reached me by post, and. was the 
first letter I received by my new title. 

Courtenay made a miserable figure in the House of Com- 
mons on General Gascoyne's motion about the decrease of 
seamen and shipping. He said that his mind, as well as 
Mr. Fitzgerald's, was on that great subject a " sheet of blank 
paper." He meant to say unprejudiced, but folks laughed at 
an expression which was in the injurious sense fully borne 
out by his speech. 

Mr. Croker to Mr. Doyle, Duhlin. 

June 16th, 1828. 

My dear Doyle, 

You will be pleased to liear that I have been this morning 
sworn of the Privy Council. TWs mark of his Majesty's 
favour and of the confidence of his Government has been 
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given to me rather than remove me to one of the usual 
Privy CounciUor's offices, all of which are in iitcOTM and 
official important inferior to that which I hold, and which 
now, hy this additional rank, is all that I could poasihly desire. 
I should feel real gratification if ray dear father had lived to 
see me in a situation whicti he would have considered so 
exalted ; but alas ! the circle of tliose who are personally 
interesttid in me is sadly narrowed. It is some satisfaction, 
however, to me that you, the oldest and one of the dearest of 
the friends of my father and myself, still survive to enjoy 
whatever ^^ratification this increase of honour can give ua. 

Believe me to he, my dear old friend, with great sincerity, 
most affectionately yours, 

J. W. C. 



From (/w IHari/. 

June 2Atk. — I went witli Mrs. Croker and Nony to look at 
a cottage and farm at West Molesey wliicli Mr. Jesse recom- 
mends me to take — a pretty place, but much neglected and 
dilapidated. He thinks I can have the cottage and fifteen 
acres of land for Jl>50 or £60 a year. If so, I think we shall 
take it, tliough it is rather farther than I should have wished, 
viz., fifteen miles. 

June 25^ — Dined at Lord Farnborough's with Sir Geo. 
Cockbum, P. Courtenay, S. Perceval, Sir Eobt. luglis, Sir 
W. Gordon, CoL Trench, Col Wood, Mr. Twiss, Mr. KobL 
Ward. Dull enough- I'erceval and Ward " were preaching 
craniology, and Ward gave instances of Deville's guessing 
from Ids bumps details of his character without knowing who 
he was, ao absurd as that he was relvfious but jwt a Methodist, 
These nice moral distinctions are, I think, quite beyond the 
powers of expression by humps. Perceval, who is an 
enthusiast, took my head in hand, and found that I was 
a lover of ghost stories— the only stories, if I know myself, 
which I do ju)t care about ! 

JuTie 27th. — We bad a long and useless debate about East 
Retford. As the bill cannot by possibility pass this year, 
I do not see why we need have fought the postponement as 
we did. All the reason I could gather from the Cabinet 

• [Pluiuer Wani, Bs before eiplainis! — author of 'TreiLiftine,'Biiil other 
work*.] 
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Ministers was that they did so for the sake of impression — 
but impression may be good or bad. I regret tlie whole 
thing. 

The accounts from Ireland that 0*Connell means to stand 
for Clare make a great sensation. 

The Duke of Clarence, in allusion to an unreasonable 
request made to him by Lord Wellesley, told me a story 
which I had not heard before, of old Provost Hutchinson. 
When Lord Townshend was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
one hot day asked for a cool tankard, and when he had drank, 
and the cup was i^laced on a side table, the aide-de-camp in 
waiting came in to announce that the Provost was in the 
anteroom, and requested an audience. "Ah," said Lord 
Townshend, " he is coming to ask something which I dare say 
I can't give him, so take away the tankard, for if he can get 
nothing else, he will ask for thaty which I could not decently 
refuse." This is almost as good as the Isle of Man for 
a cabbage garden. 

June 2%th. — We hear a curious story, almost like a scene 
in a novel. Lady Londonderry gives a fancy ball on the 
most extravagant scale, both of design and expense, on 
Monday; but they are so distressed, notwithstanding the 
union of their immense fortunes, that their horses and car- 
riages were taken in execution yesterday, and it is thought 
that executions are actually in the house, and that the 
splendid gala of Monday will be held under the special (but 
modestly concealed) patronage of the Sheriff's officers. This 
surprises me. I thought Londonderry was very rich. He 
has nominally £60,000 a year ; but as he is strictly tied up, 
it is possible that having spent, as they say, £200,000 on 
Wynyard, and £100,000 on the house in town, besides 
several other follies, he may be in want of ready money, but 
hardly, I should have thought, to such an extremity as is 
reported. 

JvXy Ist. — I hear that Lady Londonderry's fete last night 
was splendid, but dull The first coup (Todl was very gay, 
and as long as it looked like a pageant it was well enough. 
Wlien, however, the Leicesters and the Burleighs began to 
move about, the velvets and embroidery made but poor 
amends for the want of ease and vivacity. We heard of 
a lady of quality who asked to be allowed, as one of the 
characters of Queen Elizabeth's Court, to appear as Lady 
(Kachel) Russell. 
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Jidy 9(k. — Fitzgerald writes to me that the Sheriff haa 
made a special return, viz., that O'CoDDell had most votes, 
hut that he had declared himself to he a Roman Catholic. 

JvIt/ lllh. — The Duke olWeUington sent for me to read 
me a letter to the King * which he had drafted, aiid on the 
facts of which he wished my opinion. He talked of Irish 
nflairs, and said that thoiigli of a sanguine temper, and not 
used to desyiair,he confessed that he was at last puzzled what 
to do or wlittt to think. He lays great stress on the power 
of thu lioman Catholic clergy, and says it is the same 
everywhere — in France, m Spain, in Portugal The ease of 
O'Comiell is, he says, the least part of his difficulty. It is 
bad enough, but the state of things which it proves is the real 
anxiety. 

The Duke sent to me again in the evening to rend me the 
final letter to the King, in which he had made use of the 
suggestions and facts I had furnished him with. It is 
wonderful with what facility and accuracy he scanned all 
those facts, and with what clearness and force he embodied 
them in his letter. 

July 12/A.— The Duke of Wellington sent for Cockhum t 
and me, to read to him his Grace's letter to the King of 
yesterday, and to both of us the King's answer. The King 
answered on the movtcnt, quite agreeing with the Duke of 
Wellington, and saying that an extinguisher must imme- 
diately be put on the Duke of Clarence's attempts at rendering 
himsell' independent of all authority.} He read to us also 
a draft of his letter to the Duke of Clarence on the subject in 
which 1 ventured to suggest that be should be a little more 
ej:plicit on His Boyal Highness's assumption of a military 
command. I had hardly got l«ck when Peel sent to beg to 
see me. It was on O'Connell's case. He seems not to 
see his way, and is unwilling to commit the House with 

• [This Ic-tter is printed in tha 'Wellington Despatches,' New' Situs, 
vol. iv. p. 514.] 

t [AdmitiLl Sir G. Cockbum, Lord of the Admimlty.] 

X [Mr. Croker had strongly resentad the undue intorferenco of the Duke 
of Clarence in his depftrtmcnt. " I have heard my fiithcr ray," writw one 
of Mr, Croker'fl relationR, " ihat the Dnke of Wdlington came out to 
Kenringlon Palac« at this time, and that he and Ur. Croker wnlkcd tip 
and down the Lroad walk for a couple of hours in earnest converxation, 
when it was decided that the Duke of Wellington or the Duke of Clarence 
miut resign.'' Mr. Crokor'e conduct all through. tbiK aflair HuQicos tu 
- - tog |«,liilcl™.) 
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0*Connell, and on the whole would wish to postpone the 
question to next Session. I said that if the law officers were 
clear as to the state of the law, I thought that the return, by 
stating O'Connell to have declared himself a Roman Catholic, 
obliged the House of Commons to vindicate the law ; that 
I thought a timid or temporising course would create great 
dissatisfaction and future difficulty ; and that his own 
personal character would suffer by it ; and that I did not see 
what was to be got by postponement, as the case would be 
just as embarrassing at the opening of the next Session as at 
the close of this. While we were but entering on the subject, 
the Duke of Wellington sent for both of us. It was to read 
to me the alteration which, in consequence of my suggestion, 
he had made in his letter to His Eoyal Highness, which 
perfectly agreed with what I had said. Tliere were present 
at this conversation Lord Bathurst, Peel, and Goulbum. 

Juli/ 13th. — I called on Peel by appointment at ten, and 
we resumed our conversation on 0*Couneirs case. We were 
each of the same opinion as yesterday, but both agreed that 
Fitzgerald's report and opinion as to the state of feeling in 
Ireland would have great effect in swaying our judgment on 
the question. Peel seemed to me to wince at my expression 
of a timid and temporising policy, which I coiUd not help 
repeating to him. 

July 23rd — Dined at Sir H. Hardinge's, where, besides 
Lady Emily, we had Lords Brecknock, Lowther, and Downe, 
Sirs H. Taylor, Kobt Farquhar, Messrs. Calcraft, Planta, 
Holmes, Col. Cradock. Talking of beautiful women, I told 
the anecdote that I had separately asked the King and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, who they thought the most beautiful 
woman they had ever seen, and before I gave their answer 
I asked the present company to guess whom they had named. 
Sir Herbert Taylor and Holmes both agreed in saying Lady 
Charlotte Campbell ; and it was Lady Charlotte that both 
His Majesty and Sir Thomas had selected. I have never met 
any one, except the Duke of York, who had known her in 
their youth, who did not represent her as the most beautiful 
creature they had ever seen. 

July 24:th. — Dispatched orders to the senior officers in the 
Tagus and Douro to return five days after the receipt of my 
letter with all the ships to England. This gives me great 
pleasure. I think the whole of our policy as to Portugal has 
been wrong for ourselves, wrong for the Portuguese, and 
wrong with reference to the laws of nations. 
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Mr. Croker to the Duke of TVdliiyUyn. 

August Uth, 1828. 
My dear Duke, 

The I>iike of Clarence came to the Council to-day, and did 
the usual business ; after that waa over, he made us a speech, 
under the influence of a good deal of ill-suppressed agitation, 
stating that he had resigned ; and only carried on the husinesa 
till another arrangement could be made. He said that he 
looked upon himself as a military officer — that if he were a 
civQ officer like a First Lord of the Admiralty, he would have 
many observations to make on the cause of his resignation, 
but that, in his military character, he could only aay that he 
had resigned and would give no reason for it. 

Tliis speech was very confused, and we did not, and do not, 
very well see what H.RH. meant by his civil and military 
distinction. I believe his idea was to assert his right to hoist 
the military flag, and so maintain his poiut ; and at the same 
time to hint that his silence as to the cause of his retirement 
was the consequence of his militaiy obedience to the King. 

H.R.H. spoke witli an eager look and an impassioned voice, 
and it was doubtful whether anger or a feeling ol regret was 
prominent in his mind. 

He afterwards sent for me into his room, and there said, 
he wialied to sav to my face what he had often said behind 
my back, that ne was unexceptiouably pleased with my con- 
duct, &c., &C. He mixed his praise of me with violent com- 
plaints against o(A«r.«. and pointed clearly at Sir George 
Cockburn, and when I was aliout to express my regret at 
what had happened, and particularly at the view he thus 
stated himself to have of the causes of it, he interrupted me 
(though not at aU unciviEy) and put an end to our inter- 
view. 

He subsequently came into tlie Board Room and did busi- 
ness as if nothing had happened. At his first appearance he 
treated Sir G. Cockburn with marked displeasure, but at the 
second interview he was more civil, and charged him with 
some cumnninications to the different departments. 

Felieve nie to be, my dear Duke, 

Most faithfully yours, 

.1. W. C. 
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From the Diary, 

Angust 25th, — Dined with me at Kensington Mr. and 
Mrs. Lockhart, Mr. Strode, Sir A. Grant, Mr. Horace Twiss, 
Mr. Hook, Mr. Wilkie — an agreeable day. Hook was talking 
of his bribing postilions to go a great pace; Sir A. Grant 
said, " But, Mr. Hook, don't the ghosts of murdered horses 
come to disturb your slumbers ? " " You mean nightmares, I 
suppose," rejoined Hook. 

August 26th. — The Duke of Clarence came to town, and 
did business with remarkable good humour and afifability to 
everybody, whicli seems to me to portend some new attempt 
on his part to find a salvo for staying in office. 

The Chancellor sent to me for Prince George's portrait as 
L.H.A., in order to compare it with the D. of C.'s ; this also 
looks like what I have hinted at above. 

September 1st — Got up early, and met Lowther at Lord 
Hertford's to shoot in the Eegent's Park. He killed two 
liares and a pheasant, shooting very ill. I killed four hares, 
shooting very little better. We saw, I suppose, thirty hares 
and a good many pheasants, and but one partridge — a stray 
red one, I believe, from Lord Hertford's. 

September 17th. — I called on the Duke of W. to settle about 
his visit to Sudbourne, which we fixed for the 12th October. 
His Grace promised to write to Sir F. Wilson to get the 
King's signature to the warrant and bill for the new patents. 
H.M. is not well, and at all times has a great aversion to 
arguing. The Duke told us that when His Majesty went to 
Hanover, the Regency signed upwards of 10,000 papers, and 
that the King has not signed an army commission since. I 
know he signs all our papers and commissions very regularly. 
The Duke talked to me of the necessity of appointing an 
officer to affix some kind of signet which should be equivalent 
to, and supersede the royal signature. I said this was the 
origin of the Privy Seal, and that that officer might be 
entrusted with this duty. " Oh, Lord, no," said the D. 
" The King would not admit Lord Ellenbro' or Lord West- 
moreland into his presence freely enough for that — it must 
be some one of those familiarly about him who should be 
sworn never to affix the signet but in His Majasty's presence, 
and by his special and instant command. This seems as if 
he liad Lord Westmoreland in his mind for Privy Seal. His 
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Grace appointed to call on me at five o'clock, to walk up to 
Hyde Park Corner to look at the alterations of his house. 
We walked up the park, and as we went talked of the King 
aud of hia wonderful knowledge of character and his art of 
guessing what any one is about to say to liini. The Duke 
told me that when he went with the Chancellor on the 9th of 
January to the King to accept the Government, Hia Majesty 
was in bed, and when they first went in was proaning and 
appeared very miserable and unhappy, but as the conversa- 
tion went on he grew better, sat up in the bed, and began to 
ttill all his communications with his late Ministers, mimicking 
them all to the life, and exhibiting such a drama, so lively, so 
exact, and so amusing, that the I>. never saw anything like 
it — Goderich, Lansdowne, and, above all, Anglesey, whom 
he positively made himself look like. I myself had seen 
many ainiilar exhibitions, and though I have seen better 
mimics than the King as to the mere voice and manner, I 
never saw any who exhibited the niceties of character with 
80 much discrimination. As a mere imitator the King lias 
some superiors, but I have never seen liis equal for a combi- 
nation of personal imitation, with the power of exhibiting the 
mental character. 

September ISth. — Mr. Hook and I took boat at Whitehall 
at three o'clock and went a tour into the City. We visited 
St. Paul's, and were shocked at the abundance and ill-taste of 
the modem monuments there. Johnson and Howard, both 
by Racon, and the figure of Lord Rodney, by Flaxman, as I 
think, are the only tolerable ones; the rest are in various 
degrees contemptible. We then went to Christ's Hospital, 
aud saw the fine new hall that they are just finishing there ; 
thence to the Charterhouse, where they seem to be re- 
building almshouses ; theuce to St. John's GJate and Clerken- 
well Green, and back by the Post Office, which is a most 
unsightly structure in my judgment, and the two side 
porticoes, or colonnat^les, are mere excrescences, which were 
much better away. We dined at Dolly's on beefsteak and 
toasted cheese, and in order not to derogate from the primitive 
simplicity of the place, drank port. After dinner we walked 
home over Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges, and went 
into the Coburg Theatre for an hour, where wo saw a vulgar 
but in some parts droll piece, called ' Wives by Advertise- 
ments.' The house was crowded in a most extraordinary 
d&jree, and there were, I think, twice as many women as 
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men, and the piece created a curiosity and an enthusiasm in 
the audience very unlike England. The audience seemed 
exclusively tradesi)eople of various degrees. 

September 21st. — Left town at half-past seven in the blue 
coach for Woodbridge, where I arrived at quarter-past four, 
and at a quarter before six arrived at Sudboume. 

Lord Hertford is better in general health and spirits, but 
cannot even attempt to walk. Raikes was amusing us after 
dinner with some stories of the laxity of the world in 
pecuniary matters, and mentioned particularly one gentle- 
man to whom a creditor (after in vain appealing to his 
honour and generosity for the repayment of a debt which 
partook of the nature of a debt of honour), indiscreetly wrote 
at last that he would put it into the hands of an attorney to 
recover. The gentleman took advantage of this, and imme- 
diately wrote back to say that, as a debt of honour, this sum 
had stood high on his Ust for early payment, but that as the 
creditor had chosen to make it a matter of business, he had 
struck it out of the post of honour, and placed it at the 
bottom of the list to await the fate of all the other afGurs of 
business. This story, which was well told, excited a good 
deal of merriment ; and when that had subsided a Uttle, 
John King exclaimed, " Yes ! and 1*11 tell you who the party 
was — you yourself, Tom Eaikes ! " I never saw a surprise 
in a farce make more effect. We hardly knew how to look, 
and not at all what to say. Raikes stammered and hesitated, 
and seemed to doubt whether he ought not to take it seriously ; 
but King stuck to liis point manfully, and added that the 
other party was Crockford, the blackleg, and we were all glad 
to drown the altercation in bursts of laughter, which, indeed, 
we could no longer have suppressed. 

October 5th. — It was about tliis time that by a letter from 
Broadstairs I authorized Mr. Jesse to conclude for a lease 
of the cottage at Molesey which we had been to see in June, 
and which I at first called Rose Lodge, as I could not find 
that it had hitherto had any distinctive name, but I since 
find that it was commonly called Molesey Grove. Lord 
Hotham's father, when Col. Hotham, resided in this cottage, 
and Lord H. was born here. I wonder how, in the state it 
then was, any gentleman's family, however small, could have 
been stowed away in it, as there are but two best bedrooms, 
and they are small. I intend to add three bedrooms. 

October 11th. — Called on the Duke of Wellington ; he 
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cornea to-morrow to Sudbourin!. We liad a long anJ con- 
fidential tjilk on public affiiira. He is very much perplexed 
what to do iibout Ireland. He speaks to me unreservedly 
and with the most entire confidence on all points. 

Th« Uuke is in excellent spirits, and very entertaining, 
lie told ua to-duy that having once expressed to Jsqitierdo lus 
wonder at the enonnous number of churlatatis that tliere were 
in the world, Isquierdo quietly said, " I beg your pardon ; I 
do not think there are eiumgh—in proportion to the numher of 
dupes." 

Oct. 17iA^The Duke began to talk of incidents in the 
Peninsular War. . . . 

The French and English armies, aa they became better 
acquainted by frequent contact, grew to be very civil to each 
other, particularly after we had passed the Pyrenees, and the 
advance posta and picquets were on the most friendly terms. 
There was a small public-house beyond tlie Adour, where 
the Euglish used to cross over and sup with the French 
officers; and in the line before Bayonne, a French ofhcer come 
out one day to our advance posts, and, saluting the officer, 
inquired wliether one of our parties had not possessed them- 
selves of three muskets and three sets of accoutrements of a 
French party. Inquiry was made, and tlie arms, &c., were 
found. It appeared that the English soldiers had given the 
French some dollars to buy them some bottles of brandy, 
but, not trusting entirely to the honour of the enemy, liad 
insisted on keeping three muskets, &c., as a pledge that the 
brandy should be forthcoming. The dollars were returned, 
and the Frenchmen got their accoutrements again. 

The advance posts always gave notice to each otlier when 
they were in danger. On one occasion, when the French 
army was advancing suddenly and in force, the French posts 
suddetdy cried out to ours, " Courez vit«, couxez vite, on va 
V0U8 attaquer." 

" I always encouraged this ; the killing a poor fellow of a 
vidctte or carrying off a post could not influence the battle, 
and I always when I was going to attack sent to tell them to 
get out of the way. 

" Lambert once carried off a post, but he had given them 
warning that they had come too far, and that if they did not go 
lie should Ite obliged to carry them off; they did not take the 
hint, and lie next day did as he had threatened, and the 
French said it was all fair. 

VOL I. 2 F 
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"When Gozau caine to me before Toulouse from Soult, 
I said I was glad to see him, for that I was just going to 
attack him again, and that I felt the arrangements would 
come on his part with a bad grace if it was to be made after 
the attack had actually commenced. ' Oh, yes,' said Gozau, 
* I knew that you were going to attack us, for I saw that you 
were bringing up ' la ligne, la sixikne ' [and a couple of other 
divisions, whose numbers I forget]. In short," said the Duke, 
" he knew as well as I did the corps that were coming on." 

December 6th. — To town. Went with Cockbum and 
Lowther to Guildhall to meet the New London Bridge 
Committee on the subject of the approaches — a very difi&ciilt 
one. I suggested carrying on the level of the arch over 
Thames Street as far as Fish Street Hill and Miles Lane, and 
having also arches at those streets. This seemed to meet 
most people's ideas, and Mr. Eennie, who immediately 
approved of it, was ordered to make plans and estimates 
accordingly. 

I showed them that even if the shape of the ground did 
not suggest this mode of crossing Thames Street, it was on 
principle better that two such immense thoroughfares should 
not meet on the level 

December 26th. — The publication of a letter from the D. of 
W. to Dr. Curtis on the Catholic question makes a good deal 
of sensation, though it really says little, and absolutely 
nothing which the Duke has not said in Parliament, viz., that 
he wishes something could be done, but sees no prospect of iL 
And if there be any chance, it would be to leave the question 
to rest awhile, so that party animosities might have time to 
subside, and arrangements could be considered. But on the 
whole this letter is favourable to the Catholic claims, because 
it admits the principle, and the diflBculties alluded to are of a 
temporary nature. 
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1808, and reprinted is 1821.*) 

I, AN author ambitious of fame should write the history of 
transaotiona that are past, and of men that are no Object of thg 
more ; deairoua of profit, he ahould seek it from "ork, 
the prejudiced liberality of a party : but lie whose object ia 
ilia country, must hope for neither ; and, shrouded in disin- 
terested obscurity, ahould speak of sects and factions not 
what they desire, but what they deserve, to hear: to his 
impartiality, his own times should be as those of Charles or 
James ; and the ministers, bigots, and demagogues of his 
day, as Laud or Prynne, aa Fittoii, Hamilton, or TyrconnelL 

And this style of writing — least popular, least profitable — 
is, at all times, the most Uifhuiilt, and in bad times, the most 
dangerous : power, always quick in revenge, is quickest in 
reaching its literary opponents ; and the populace is never 
more slanderous than in arraigning the motives of him who 
would curb their violence. 

IL These disadvantages, great every where, are in Ireland 
oiiprt-«sive ; where impartiality seldom thinks, 
and never writes : party the only ilistlnction, 
passion the only incitement ; where the faction in and the 
faction out, Oraitijcmen and DefauUrs, ooercers and revo- 
lutionists, the English administration and the Irish directory, 
have divided between them the press and the nation. 

I am therefore aware tliat my undertaking is a rash and 
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imprudent Twvelty, attractive neither of the light nor of the 
grave, of this junto or that. To speak what I feel — to tell 
what I see — to sketch with a true but transient pencil, the 
state of Ireland, and, in considering the evils and the 
remedies, to deliver an unbought and unbigoted opinion on 
the measure of Catholic Emancipation : to doubt whether 
I shall be heard ; to be assured that, if heard, I shall offend ; 
to do my duty without hope, but not without fear ; — those 
are my objects, this my situation ; — the inevitable fate of 
contemporary truth. 

III. From the date of the English establishment in Ire- 
English con- land, first effected, afterwards extended, finally 
quest imper- sccured, by domcstic treachery and the foreign 
^®<^^- sword, there was, tiU the last century, no civil 

government I The king's deputies, and the depu- 
ties of the deputies, were strangers and soldiers, needy and 
tyrannical ; their duty, conquest ; their reward, plunder ; 
their residence, an encampment; their administration, a 
campaign ! The capital and a small neighbourhood, empha- 
tically called the English Pale, acknowledged theoretic 
existence, but enjoyed not the practical benefit of laws. As 
the superior arms or arts of the settlers changed turbulent 
neighbours into rebellious subjects, the Pale was enlarged, 
but they had no laws to dispense, no civilization to com- 
municate. 

I will not wade through the blood of a continual rebellion 
and intermittent massacres, nor through recriminations nearly 
as odious, and retaliations quite as bloody. Prized should 
the land be, every foot of which has been fought ; and fertile 
the country, manured by the indiscriminate slaughter of her 
sons and her step-sons ! Suffice it to say, the riotous discon- 
tent of the half-subdued drew down the suspicious severity 
of the half-established, and this protracted and barbarous 
stniggle effected by degrees the degradation of both. 

IV. We pass over the alternate ravages of Charles and 
sute of Ire- Cromwell, to arrive at the almost Theban contest 
land at the of Jamcs and William — the lawful, but intole- 
Revoiution. rant and intolerable possessor of the throne, and 

Jggg* the unamiable, but enlightened and necessary 

instrument of his expulsion. 
Of the Irish, there had been no Religious Reformation ; 
illiterate, they could not find their own way ; and poor, they 
had little to tempt the missionaries of Henry the Vlllth ; 
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all, thererore, in Ireland, that was Irish, was Papist : almost 
all that was English, was Protestant. James was a Papist, 
and William a politician, much more than they were Chris- 
tians. The blind devotion of the former recommended him 
to the love and loyalty of the natives, while it exposed him 
to the fear and enmity of the settlers. Hence a war, perhaps 
not yet concluded ; and feuds, confessed to be extinguished. 

V. Offended, n^lected, and despised by their respective 
princes, the two parties evinced a generous attach- The jUraln- 
nient to their fortunes. But the greater merit is 'i""' 
here with the adherents of James. He, to insult and neglect 
of his followers, added weakness, and meanness, and cruelty, 
and cowardice, and defeat ; while William — though the 
friend only of Holland, and the enemy of Ireland — was a 
conqueror and a hero, had won three kingdoms, and deserved 
to win them. 

Between such men, it was not fortune that decided ; the 
courage of James fled at the battle of the Boyne, and even 
his hopes expired in the treaty of Limerick. By con- 
quest and by capitulation, the triumph of Williiim was 
complete ; as complete, at least, aa he desired. Ireland 
indeed was not tranquillised, but Ids throne was secured. 
With war enough at home, she hail none to invade the shores 
of her ne^hbour. William seized her as an outwork of 
Ei^land, as he took Namur for the safety of Holland. 

VL But though James had abandoned the Irish, the Irish 
had not abandoned James : against his undis- mcu™ of 
turbed predecessors, they had maintained desul- tha iriih 
tory but implacable war ; to him, expelled and Ji^bitM- 
outlawed, they exhibited, as were their character and custom, 
a perverse loyalty — like their perverse rebellion — blind to its 
object, and atrocious in its measures. 

While James and his power lingered in Ireland, he 
assembled a pseudo-parliament. He had chosen the 
members ; he chose tlie measures — 1st, the act of ""'*■ 
re{>eal, justifying all rebellion, breaking all faith : 2d, the act 
of attainder, proscribing thousands by name, and millions by 
inference : 3d, the act lor liberty of conscience, licence to the 
papists, hardship to the reformed. The whole closed with 
the subversion of established institutions, dilapidation of 
churches, spoliation of bishoprics, denunciation, plunder, and 
oppression of tlie whole proteatant community. 

VII. From the Papist, thus lately tyrannical, now subdued. 
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the Protestant thought it justifiable to subtract all power. 
Penal Uw« Obsolete penalties were revived, and new re- 
againstPa- straiut enacted — of their ambition fix)m the 
P"^ senate, their partiality from the magistracy, their 

force from the field : — that influence, often misused, should 
not be regained, possessions were forfeited, acquisitions for- 
^ « bidden ; — t^at disafiection, as it was natural, should be 
^^^^' impotent, weapons of offence were stricken from their 
hands, and the means of resistance removed, as its causes 
were multiplied. 

The retaliation was complete; not so its justification. 
William had ratified the articles of Limerick, and broke 
them ; — a policy useful to him and his near successors, fatal 
to us ; ensuring temporary tranquillity, and lasting dissen- 
sion. Contempt woidd have extinguished the Popish super- 
stition, proscription has perpetuated it. 

The sword had failed, while both had swords ; the law had 
failed, while it existed but for one ; the alliance of the law 
and the sword effected something. It has been called a 
peace, and a truce — it was a pause — " to the Catholics," said 
Mr. Grattan, eloquently, " a sad servitude, to the Protestants 
a drunken triumph ;" but, had James prevailed, it had been 
to the Protestants neither sad nor servitude, but death ! to 
the Catholics a triumph, not drunken, but bloody! This, 
experience deduces from the ferocious bigotry of that sect at 
that day ; this, history writes or warrants ; this, Mr. Grattan, 
in his candour and intelligence, does not doubt. 

VIII. Where the warfare of the nations ceased, that of 
English influ- their Parliaments began : the English to assume 
ence. new, or to assert ancient superiority ; the Irish 

to deny the latter, and to resist both. Then Molyneux 
wrote his Case of Irdand, valuable for its matter, im- 
' portant in its effect, interesting as the dawn of poli- 
tical discussion. It shook the presumption of one parliament, 
and fortified the confidence of the other. Hence a more 
modem policy: the seat and style of the discussion was 
changed; the contest was no longer between the senates 
themselves, but between the adherents of each in the Irish 
parliament. 

A supremacy more complete than she dared to claim as of 
right, England now established by influence — a courteous 
name for profligacy on one side, and prostitution on the 
other. Hence a degraded population, a hireling aristocracy ; 
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a corrupt government; hence the low intriguea, meanness, 
and misery of three generations. 

From the reign of William to that of George the Hid— a 
long pause in the annals of our turbulence — during two Jaco- 
bite invasions, while half England was hesitating, and 
Scotland had treasonably decided Imtween the Protestant ' 
prince and Popish pretender, Ireland was tranquil : in ' 
allegiance sullen, perhaps, but unbroken. But this is all the 
historian has to tell ; the rest was the squabble of petty pre- 
tenders to power, unimportant even in its day, contemptible 
in ours ; youth became age, and age sank into the grave in 
silence and ignorance: for our glory nothing was achieved, 
for our improvement nothing attempted : almost a century ia 
almost a blank. 

IX. With one great exception. On this gloom, one lumi- 
nary rose ; and Ireland worslupped it with almost 
Persian idolatry. Personal resentment was, per- pj^swiil" 
haps, the first motive of the patriotism of Swift, 
but it assumed in it« progress a higher port, and direct«d 
itself by nobler considerations. The jealousy of the partisan 
soon expanded into the generous devotion of a pjttriot ; and 
the power of his mind and the firmness of his character 
raised him to an ascendancy which no other individual ever 
attained or deserved ; above suspicion, he was trusted ; above 
envy, he was beloved ; above rivalry, he was obeyed. Hia 
wimlom was at once practical and prophetic ; remedial for the 
present, warning for the future : he first taught Ireland that 
she might become a nation, and England tliat she might cease 
to be a despot. But he was a churchman. His gown im- 
peded his course, and entangled his efforts ; guiding a senate, 
or heading an army, he had perhaps been equal to Cromwell, 
and Ireland not less than England : as it was, he saved her 
by his courage, iJnproved her by hia authority, adorned her by 
his talents, and exalted her by his fame. Hia mission 
was but of ten years ; and for t«n years only did his ' 
personal power mitigate the government ; but wheu no 
longer feared by the great, he was not yet forgotten by the 
wise ; his influence, like his writings, has survived a century ; 
and the foimdations of whatever prosperity we have since 
erected, are laid in the disinterested and magnanimous 
patriotism of Swifts 

This is not digression, it is instruction ; justice to the 
dead, example to the living ; it is tlie debt we owe. and the 
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precept we should inculcate ; when such a man is emulated, 
his country is redeemed. 

X. The accession of George the Hid. was to Ireland the 
Declaration ^era, not of her independence, but of the diffu- 
ofindepen- sion of those principles, which twenty years 
dence. jj^^j. effected, and, in twenty years more, de- 
stroyed it. 

Of the injustice of England towards America, the retribu- 
tion was signal, and the result universal. Ambition was 
foiled, obstinacy subdued ; and oppression on one conferred 
freedom on both shores of the Atlantic. While her right arm 
was employed in scourging or curbing America, the reins and 
rod of Ireland were forced bom the other; and distress 
resigned what generosity would never have bestowed. Ireland 
thought that she had attained the maturity at which the 
pupilage of a people should cease ; and she undertook, 
in the pride of heart, the management of her own 
revenues, the regidation of her own family, and the mainte- 
nance of her own rank in the society of nations. 

XI. Of this revolution, bloodless, or only bought with 

American blood, Mr. Grattan was the leader. 
Mn Grattan. ^^ history is now identified with his country's, 

and even his character may be assimilated to 
hers. A mind impetuous, and determined ; views not always 
correct, but always generous ; an eloquence peculiar and 
popular, in a delivery somewhat fantastical, but most impres- 
sive ; gentle manners ; a feeling heart ; undaunted spirit ; in 
private, most of what is amiable ; in public, much of what is 
great. Flattered and reviled, alternately and intemperately, 
he has been worshipped and branded, as a saviour and as a 
traitor — that exaggeration, this falsehood. What he sought 
for Ireland he did not always obtain; much of what he 
obtained has reverted ; much of what has not reverted is inju- 
rious: this is not salvation. Too true to his party to be 
always just towards his opponents — too fond of Uberty to be 
always on his guard against licence, — ^the public eye, inca- 
pable of nice distinctions in perilous times, confounded him 
with agitators with whom he had nothing in common, but 
some hasty expressions and some indiscreet and untimely 
opinions; when at last the crisis came, he injudiciously 
retired from the senate, and abandpned for a moment his 
station in the country. But this was not treason. Thus, 
however, living characters are drawn. 
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XII. Tho lifetimo of our independence was short; ita 

author is still ■ living, hia measure already dead ^ __ , , 

' he sate by its cradle, be followed ita hearse." ^n,; „XiS;;i. 

Murmurs against this dispensation of Providence 

have arisen, but unjustly. The being, 'from it's iiwther^s 

joomb untimtly ripp'd,' was faint and feeble ; tbe dissolution, 

though sudden, was natural ; though early, not premature. 

Totally separated from England, an independent existence 
was, perhaps, possible — but while the connexion, however 
modified, subsisted, it was visionary. The claim of right was 
extinguished, but the activity of influence was subtilised and 
invigorated. It was in nature that the greater should rule 
the less ; it was in nature too, that, intoxicated with fancies 
of freedom, Ireland should revolt at the reality of dependence; 
too powerful for a province, too weak for a rival ; Ae conse- 
quences were inevitable — a Rebellion, and the Union. 

XIII. In force for nearly a century of quiet, the popery 
laws had been lately miLigat«d. Elated at this 

favour, while independence was in progress, the Jlf'^"'??^ 
Catholics expected to he triumphaTil, on its esta- 1778, 
bliahment — not unreasonably. Of Great Britain 
and Ireland they were an inconsiderable sect; of solitary 
Ireland an important majority. In ita narrow scale of poli- 
tics, they hoped for weight, perhaps preponderance 1 — in vain 
— the independence was nominal, tbe connexion real. Dis- 
appointment ensued, and dissatisfaction. Nor were these 
confined to the Catholics. The volunteers, a great body of 
all religions, heated by popular discussions in military 
assemblies — confiding in tbeir arms and numbers — bold in 
their impunity, and iufected with licentious politics, had 
wishes which they dared not speak, and would gladly have 
taken what it were treason to demand. 

XIV. In this tumult the Catholic was again exigent, and 
tbe Protestant indifferent, or favourable ; further ptorinciJ 
reliLiation ensued, and more general tumult- diiord«r. 

Minds became imsettled, tJie state feeble, in- '"'^■ 
surrection strong, la the north, an armed parliament dis- 
cussed constitutional theories and despised the existing laws: 
but confined itaelf to speculative treason. In the soutJi 
there was actual war; midnight insurgents seized 

* These aheotx nera first published in IBOS. Mr. Qnttton died ia 1820 
in the eujoymeiit of the undivided respect of aJl patties,aiidthe unuumoui 
admiration of his country. 
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whole counties ; at the close of the day the populace rose, 
and all was confusion and cruelty, flakes of fire and streams 
1787 ^^ hlood till the dawn ; — evils real or imaginary, the 
excuses ; evils monstrous and inevitable, the conse- 
quences. They evaded the law, they escaped the sword ; at 
last they defied both. The nights were nights of plunder, the 
days of punishment, and both of horror ! 

Then, as now, the disease was referred to the severities of 
the popery code, and tithe system — and the remedy sug- 
gested, was the repeal of both. But the alleged grounds of 
Irish insurrection are seldom real. The rebellion is raised 
first, and the grievance foimd afterwards : as between indi- 
viduals of our nation, the quarrel often precedes the ostensible 
offence. 

XV. Wliile further indulgences to the Catholics were 
Further re- granted, and others in progress, the French revo- 
laxation. lution, having filled its own country brimful with 

1792. misery, began to overflow upon ours. Much of 
that event Ireland had already anticipated ; for the rest she 
was prepared. She had had her national convention, her 
national gv/trds, and her regeneraied constitution ; she too was 
doomed to have her massacres, her desolation. The course 
somewhat less bloody, the crisis shorter and the event more 
fortimate, but neither totally dissimilar. 

Again, the claims on the part of the Catholics — and again, 

concession on that of the government; the ofiTensive 

code was repealed in more than they asked ; nothing 

being reserved, but the conmiand of armies, the dignities of 

the law, the senate and the throne. 

And thus the question now stands ! — where will it rest f 

XVI. In obtaining these concessions, Mr. Grattan was 
aided by Gardiner, Lord Mountjoy, and O'Neil, Lord O'Neil, 
the earliest friends of the Catholics, and, by a strange fatality, 
the first victims of the rebellion. Against them stood, some- 
times alone, Fitzgibbon, earl of Clare; a man not to be 
omitted in even a sketch of Irish history. Of extraordinary 
endowments, great acquisitions, and transcendant arrogance ; 
bold and voluble in his speech, daring in his counsels, and 
fixed in his resolves, the stature of his mind overtopped his 
associates, and collected upon him the eyes of all, the shafts 
of many. An humble origin could not moderate his pride ; 
though success, and almost supreme power, seemed to temper 
it. In wrath, less violent, than sudden: in revenge, not 
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frequent, but implacable ; he deserved more political friends, 
fewer enemies ; but there was something in him that would 
be obeyed, and liis opponents fled, and his party fell before 
his victorious and envied ascendancy. As chancellor, like 
Shaftesbury, he had no enemy ; and administered justice 
with undivided applause. In private, he was amiable ; to 
his family, his friends, and his followers, indulgent, faithful, 
and generous. In peaceful times, he would have been be- 
loved, and lost. In days of ferment, if a demagogue, he 
would have shaken, as when minister he supported, the pillars 
of the state. 

The popish religion he thought unfavourable to freedom 
and knowledge ; its professors, hostile to the government and 
constitution. Hence his opposition to all indulgencies of 
that sect ; always consistent, often imprudent. 

As Mr. Grattan was called traitor, so was Lord Clare 
tyrant, — with equal exaggeration. When prejudices shall be 
buried in the graves of these illustrious rivals, justice will 
confess that both were sincere, both fallible ; both honest, 
both mistaken ; human in their errors and passions, immortal 
by their virtues and patriotism. 

XVII. The hordes of petty rebels, that for twenty years, 
under twenty barbarous names and pretences, R«i»lliMior 
liad harassed the land, now sank into one great i'^*- 
union gainst all civil and ecclesiastical institutions — it was 
the legacy of the American contest paid by France, The 
conflagration was general: war on every side; in Ulster, of 
politics ; elsewhere, of bigotry. Tlie Dissenter fought, the 
Papist massacred, the Loyalist cut down both. Some provo- 
cation there may have been ; much vengeance there was : but 
where most, if any, provocation, least slaughter, no cnielty ; 
where no previous oppression, most blood, much torture. 
The details of this rebellion, realising all we read of 1641, 1 
am willing to omit, but its objecta must not be forgotten ; — 
tliat of the Dissenters, a republic ; that of the Papists, popish 
ascendancy ; of both, connexion with France, separation from 
England. — Its results too are important ; Union with Eng- 
land separation from France, and I)oth, we trust, eternal. 

XVIII. From the principles of 1782 sprang inevitably 
connexion with France, or Union witli England, 

The late atrocities accelerated and decided the "^^ ^"''"'■ 
choic* — not without hesitation. A haughty aristocracy, and 
a proud people, did not easily resign their power and their 
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name ; nor an aspiring gentry their hopes ; all about to be 
lost in British ascendancy. The aversion was almost unani- 
mous, and twice victorious. But Mr. Pitt was undaunted : 
he saw that this vital measure, once proposed, must be carried, 
or the country lost; and fortunately Stewart, Viscount 
Castlereagh, then minister in Ireland, happened to possess 
the qualities that were necessary to second so great a design. 
Young and inexperienced — unknown in business — little 
known in the worid — unconnected with either of the great 
political parties which had so long divided the Irish senate. 
Lord Castlereagh would not have been selected by an ordi- 
nary mind, for the conduct of such a measure — wliich 
involved every branch of national policy — struck every string 
of public and private feeling, and awakened all the preju- 
dices, and all the passions of individuals, of parties, of sects, 
and of nations. But those who knew him, judged better ; his 
inexperience was compensated by an intuitive knowledge of 
mankind, his youth was moderated by temper and self-pos- 
session ; and the highest intrepidity, soften^ by the gentlest 
manners, gave him even more than a moral influence which — 
in a popular assembly at once violent and punctilious — 
neither rank, nor wealth, nor even talents alone could have 
obtained. 

It is the painful lot of a minister that he has to deal with 
the infirmities of the human mind, and that those who are 
insensible to higher motives must be urged by the incentives 
which they are capable of feeling. 

The opponents of the union charged its .promoters with 
deception, intimidation, corruption ! — and though the extent 
of these arts was probably exaggerated, no doubt much was 
done which many would think unjustifiable, and which all 
would agree to be unavowable. 

But those who denounced these arts of the ministers were 
obliged by the same necessity to practise them ; the rage of 
the people was opposed to the allurements of the court — 
popularity bid against favour — hope against fear ; and resig- 
nation was sometimes consoled by the hopes of a reversion. 
Both parties, let us own, addressed themselves to the best 
passions of mankind, and to the worst ; but with different 
success ; — the honest preferred England to France ; the base, 
possession to expectancy ; and the act of Union was passed 
— strange to add, not only without bloodshed, but almost 
without violence. The parties, in truth, had been rather 
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enthusiastic than cordial. Each feared its own siicceBs ; the 
Opposition theira, as dangerous — the Unionists theirs, as de- 
giading — to the country. The victory was without triumph, 
and tlie defeat without dejection. 

XIX- The Ear! of Hardwicke's succeeded tlie Union ad- 
ministration. His counsels — by his friends al- 
leged not to be his own — were weak and double. '^'? ?*^" 
By his public and private gentleness, some osten- minutnittgn. 
tatious charity, and the universal purchase of 

the press, the shadow of popularity was acquired ; but this 
shadow, with which he was contented, deceived England, 
and darkened Ireland. Inactivity, on the part of the govern- 
ment, was called mildness and concihation ; sullenness, on 
that of the people, content and gratitude. On this 
calm of conciliation and content, burst forth another 
rebellion ; short in its duration, contemptible in its acticjns, 
but serious in its unsounded deptli and unknown extent. It 
was the pohcy of that day to under-rat« the danger ; and the 
peril of Ireland was forgotten in a siiuabble lietween the 
governor and the general. 

XX- In aid of the Union, the ministers had coiirted the 
Catholics ; but they found the Sovereign averse to « p- 
any further concession ; and were reduced to the '' "^ 
necessity of vindicating their honour by a resignation of their 
power. In such affairs, a minister should not promise 
without a previous autiiority to perform, nor is his re- 
signation any satisfaction to those whose cause that resigna- 
tion renders only more desperate. 

Mr. Pitt's conduct while out of office had no relation to 
Irish affairs; but bis return to power ought to have 
had. This the Catholics felt — they were the holders of 
his promises, and they now demanded their amount. The 
minister could not deny the debt, but asked time to pay. He 
would have temporised : but England is not tolerant of 
popery, nor Ireland of suspense ; l>oth parties hastened 
on to a discussion, in which the Catholic was success- 
fully opposed by the ministers, who had, a few years before, 
favoured — and violently supported by the opposition, who a 
few years after, sacrificed him. Such are the inconsistencies 
of faction. 

Ireland sunk back into her silence ; and all again was mild 
and grateful and hollow— a halcyon calm, momentary and 
delusive. The stupendous conquests of the French, the dis- 
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solution of the whole European system, astounded the loyal, 
and inspirited the disaffected — ^the death of Mr. Pitt — 
dying, probably, of the general despair— deepened the 
gloom ; and the choice of the new ministry did not alleviate 
the anxieties of the friends of civil and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments in Ireland, in England, or of Europe. 

Such was the state of things when the departure of Lord 
Hardwicke bequeathed to his successor insurrection in five 
counties, discontent in twenty, and agitation in all. 

XXI. That successor * was John Duke of Bedford, amiable 

and honourable, but by party connexions imfitted 
Duke of Bed- f^j. ^\^q station of viccroy of Ireland. The brother 
tration. ™"^^ of Francis — that inconsistent Duke, whose demo- 

cratical folly Burke has immortalised — ^he inhe- 
rited likewise his politics and party. That party, Mr. Fox 
conducted in England, and the Ponsonbies in Ireland. In 
opposition at the time of the French revolution, they natu- 
rally but unfortunately connected themselves with the friends 
of that event. But that event was too strong for them and 
for itself — Revolution became subversion. Entangled in its 
anarchy, they could neither restrain their associates, nor dis- 
engage themselves ; and Europe saw with wonder a British 
aristocracy interchanging praises and principles with the 
democrats of France. 

XXII. They repented, no doubt, but in private ; and, until 

they had given ministerial proofs of their conver- 

the disabled. ^^^°» ^^^7 posscsscd the disgraccful confidence of 
the ill-affected in both countries. At their exal- 
tation, the intemperance of their late associates in Ireland 
knew no bounds : the advent of the Whig viceroy was hailed 
by the same voices which had before welcomed the French. 
To his first levee crowded, in the levelling audacity of their 
joy, persons of every rank, except the highest ; of every 
description, but the loyaL From their concealment or exile 
suddenly emerged the unexecuted patriots of 1798, bearding 
and insulting the very magistrates before whom they had 
been convicted. Some indiscreet legal promotions, some ill- 
advised civil appointments, raised to confidence the hopes of 
those fanatics ; but raised only to overthrow. The viceroy, 
awakened to his sense and dignity, and the chancellor — Pon- 
sonby — respectable by his birth and talents, were disgusted 

* The Earl of Powis was named by Mr. Pitf s ministry to succeed Lord 
Hardwicke, but he never came to Ireland. 
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at the vulgar fellowship, and alnrmed at the traitoroua inso- 
lence. Tliey did something, and should have done more, to 
the repression of both ; but they wished not, or dared not, 
to exasperate an unforgiving faction ; and by their want of 
decision lost one party without gaining the other; all were 
disaffected or dissatisfied. 

Though beyond the strict limits of my essay, it is right to 
say, that in European politics also this ministry disappointed 
tlie hopes of their former friends, before they had time to 
conciliate the good-will of their late antagonists. After an 
ill-judged, but consistent eifort at peace, they found them- 
selves obliged to ailopt the policy they had so long repro- 
bated, and probably would have pursued it with firmness and 
zeal. — Hut the Irish Catholics were again to dissolve a British 
ministry. 

The opinion of the Sovereign with regard to them was 
known to be unchanged, and every intreaty and intrigue 
were employed by tlie ministers to dissuade tlie Catholics 
from another parliamentary appeal for indulgence. But the 
Catholics were resolved on tlie attempt, and I cannot blame 
their resolution: I did not tliink it untimely, I can never 
think it unjust. I approved their pressure on Mr. Pitt — I 
cannot disapprove their earnestness with Mr. Fox ; but I 
blame, I denounce, as traitorous to the constitution and 
ruinous to their cause, the speeches, then published by their 
pretended and pernicious friends ; — fatal advocates ; if, indeed, 
their real object was Catholic emancipation, and not Catholic 
insurrection. 

XXIII. To stifle this appeal, tliat threatened it with dis- 
solution, the ministry proposed a substitute — -an 
expedient — to quiet the Catholic, to conciliate of 1807° ' 
the king, and thus to keep their places. It had 
a double face, tliia measure ; and I scarcely know by which 
to describe it. It was represented — to the Catholic, as 
opening to him every lank of military honour ; to the king, 
as giving nothing new, but merely raising the Eitglish Catholic 
to the Irish level. In Dublin, it was a triumph to Ireland ; 
at Windsor, it was justice to England : but the fraud met ita 
fate ; the British king refused to decorate the Eoman 
triumph. Scorned by the Sovereign, the Catholic, and the 
Protestant, the ministry were driven from the cabinet, and 
at the ensuing elections hardly found their way iuto the 
senate. 
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I regret, not the loss of this bill, but that it,* or a more 
liberal, was not candidly proposed, and honestly carried. I 
lament, not that those ministers lost their places, but that 
their deserved failure haa disgraced and endangered a good 
cause, and disappointed and (fisturbed an unhappy people. 

XXIV. Tims far we have walked in the footsteps of time, 
Remedies for and heard the voice of history. Events lead us 
the evils. to experience, experience to improvement There 
remain then for inquiry the present evil — ^the future remedy. 

Nations have moral as well as physical climates ; and no 
good is practicable, no institution can be permanent, that is 
not fitted to the national temperament The plant of the 
east withers in the west, the animal of the north degenerates 
in the south. We have but lately and imperfectly learned, 
that political modes which exalt one country may debase 
another. 

The self-confidence of England in her system, may be 
wisdom at home, but it is folly abroad : she would legislate 
for Corsica and India, as for Wales or Devon, and has lost 
one, and risked the loss of the other. France, by the converse 
of the same madness, introduced foreign principles into her 
government, and lost herself. Humanity rejoices that she 
has arisen from the grave of democracy ; and those even who 
think worst of Buonaparte, assent to my reasoning, by attri- 
buting his success to the congeniality of his institutions. He 
has re-established the throne of the Bourbons to seat himself 
in it. 

Ireland — and in a greater degree than other countries — 
has feelings that must be flattered ; and prejudices and habits, 
that, to be conquered, must be soothed. She must not be 
stretched on the Procrustean bed, and lopped or lengthened to 
an iron scale. Those that legislate for her should know her, 
and their system should be elastic and accommodating. 

Thus impressed, I trace the outline of our manners freely, 
and, if I can, truly. 

XXV. Its popular character and customs distinguish and 
Irish cha- disincline Ireland from England. Varieties have 
racter. been sought in the national disposition, referable 
to the double origin of the Irish people ; in vain : however 
differing in rank, party, or ancestry, they bear the indelible 
mark of a common nativity. Kestless, yet indolent ; shrewd, 

* An Act of the same purport, 57 Greo. III. c. 92, was i«assed in 1817, 
without opposition, almost without observation. 
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and iudiacrcet ; impetuous, iiitpatient, and improvident ; in- 
stinctively brave, thoughtlessly generous ; quick to resent 
and forgive offences, to form and renounce friendships ; they 
will forgive injury rather than insult ; their country's good 
they seldom, tlieir oven they carelessly, pursue, hat the honour 
of both they eagerly vindicate; oppression they have long 
borne, insolence never. 

With genius they are profusely gifled, with judgment 
sparingly ; to acquire knowledge they find more easy than 
to arrange and employ it: inferior in vanity only to the 
French, and in wit superior, perhaps, even to the Italian, 
they are more able to give, and more ready to receive, 
amusement than instruction ; in raillery and adulation they 
freely indulge, but without malignity or baseness. It is the 
singular temper of this people, that they are prone equally 
to satirize and to praise, and patient aUke of sarcasm and 
flattery. 

Inclining to exa^erate, but not intending to deceive, you 
will applaud them rather for sincerity than truth. Accuracy 
is not the merit, nor duplicity the failii^, of a lively but un- 
cultivated people. Their passions lie on the surface, unshel- 
tered from irritation or notice : and cautious England is too 
fond of recognizing the Irish character only by those incon- 
sistencies and errors, which her own novercal government has 
contributed to produce or perpetuate. 

XXVI. In their domestic life, the gentry and traders differ 
from the English of equal rank, not in essentials The apper 
but in modes. Here are less neatness and economy, cIamo. 
more enjoyment and society. Emulative profusion is an 
Irish folly. The gentry would rival the nobility ; the mer- 
chant affects to surpass, and the shopkeeper to approach, the 
splendour of the gentry. Hence patrimonies are dilapidated ; 
hence capital is diverted from business to pleasure : the profit 
of one enterprise is not, as in England, embarked in another, 
but sunk in a villa or an equipage. The English trader 
bequeaths, the Irish enjoys ; hut his enjoyment is not often 
elegant, and seldom secure. 

The nobility and afduent gentry spend much or all theii 
fortunes and time in England ; leaving their places to be 
filled — in the country, by hired agents — in the city, by a 
plebeian aristocracy ; the former, solely engaged in increasing 
and collecting rents, can have little conciliatory power with 
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the i)eople ; and the influence of the latter tends rather to 
increase than diminish the political danger. 

A great evil. Not because the country is drained by 
remittances, but because she is widowed of her natural pro- 
tectors. The loss is, not of money, but manners; not of 
wealth, but of civilization and peace. 

XXVII. The condition of the peasant was of late utterly, 

The asantry *^^ ^^ ®*'^^ almost, barbarous. What the Bomans 
ep« T- fom^j ^Y^Q Britons, and Germans, the Britons 

found the Irish — and left them : the neglect of the conquerors, 
the degeneracy of the colonists, and the obstinacy of the 
natives have preserved, even to our day, living proofe of the 
veracity of Caesar and Tacitus ; of this, many will aflfiect to be 
incredulous — of the Irish, lest it diminish the character of 
their country— of the English, because it arraigns the wisdom 
and policy of their system. But the experienced know it to 
be true, and the impartial will own it. 

The cultivator of the land seldom holds from the inheritor ; 
between them stand a series of sub-landlords and tenants, 
each receiving a profit from his lessee, but having no further 
interest or connexion with the soil. The last in the series 
must provide for the profits of all — he therefore parcels out, 
at rack rents, the land to his miserable tenantry. Here is no 
yeomanry, no agricultural capitalist ; no degree between the 
landlord and labourer; and the words "peasantry" and 
*' poor " are synonymous. 

XXVIII. Iheir dwellings are of primitive and easy con- 
. struction — the walls and floors of clay, the roof 

of Hfe ™ ^ ^^ ®^^ ^^ thatch ; within, are two unequal divi- 
sions ; in the smaller, filthy and unfurnished, 
you would hardly suppose the whole fanuly to sleep ; in the 
larger, on a hearth, without grate or chimney, a scanty fire 
warms rather by its smoke than its blaze, and discolours what- 
ever it warms. Glazed windows there are none, the open 
door amply sufficing for light and air, to those who are care- 
less of either. Furniture they neither have, nor want : their 
food and its preparation are simple — ^potatoes or oaten cakes, 
sour milk, and sometimes salted fisL In drink they are not 
so temperate ; of all spirituous liquors they are immoderately 
fond, but most of whiskey, the distilled extract of fermented 
corn. In many districts, by an ingenious and simple process, 
they prepare this liquor themselves, but clandestinely, and to 
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the great injury of national morals and revenue. Were they 
allowed, by private distillation, to indulge tlieir taste for 
inebriety, their own vice would more effectually aubdue them 
than centuries of war. 

XXIX. Their dress is mean and squalid ; particularly ot 
the females, whom you would not always distin- j^^^^^ ^^^^ 
guish from men by their attire. Of personal 
cleanliness they have little care. Both sexB* wear, in winter 
and summer, long woollen coats, or cloaks, like the sagum of 
their ancestors. The children are generally half, and some- 
times altogether naked ; living, without distinction of sexes, 
in dirt and mire, almost with the cattle. Yet from this 
nakedness and filth, ihey grow up to that strength and 
stature for which they are admirable. 

XXX. The peasantry of Ireland are generally of the 
Roman Catholic religion, but utterly and disgrace- 

fully ignorant ; few among them can read, fewer *" " *""'■ 
write. The Irish language, a barbarous jargon, is generally, 
and in some districts exclusively, spoken : and with it are 
retained customs and superstitions as barbarous. Popish 
legends and pagan tradition are confounded, and revered : for 
certain holy wells, and sacred places, they have extraordinary 
respect ; thither crowd, the sick for cui-e, and the sinful for 
expiation ; and their priests, deluded or deluding, enjoin those 
pilgrimages as penance, or applaud them, when voluntary, as 
piety. The religion of such a people is not to be confounded 
with one of the same name professed by the enlightened 
nations of Europe. The University of Paris has some tenets 
in common with the Irish Papists ; but does it now believe 
that a spring can restore the cripple, enlighten the blind, or 
purify the guilty ? 

XXXI. In agricultural pursuits they are neither active 
nor expert : hereditary indolence would incline „ . 

them to employ their lands in pasturage ; and it 
is always more easy to induce them to take arms, than to 
cultivate the earth, and wait upon the seasons. Even at this 
day, the sons of the old inheritors are suspected of being 
mure ready to regain their possessions by their blood, than by 
tlieir labour. Their very amusemenw are polemical ; fighting 
is a pastime, which they seldom assemble without enjoying ; 
not, indeed, with iron weapons, Ijut with light clubs, which 
they always carry, and frequently and skilfully use. When 
not driven by necessity to labour, they willingly consume 
2 (! 2 
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whole days in sloth, or as willingly employ them in riot ; 
strange diversity of nature, to love indolence and hate quiet 
— to be reduced to slavery, but not yet to obedience. 

XXXII. Who will call this people civilized, or wonder 
that they are turbulent? Who confide in the empiric 
No single promising to cure so complicated a disorder by 
remedy suffi- a single Specific ? It is but too plain, that there 
cient. ig something to be lamented, and, if possible, 
changed, in the character of the nation — much in its habits — 
more in the accidental circumstances in which it languishes ; 
and it is evident, that no individual remedy can reach and 
reform evils so heterogeneous. Party indeed is blind, and igno- 
rance adventurous ; but the time we trust is past when party 
and ignorance alone determined upon the interests of Ireland. 

XXXIII. Friendly — on principles and conditions hereafter 
Catholic eman- ^ ^ developed — to Cotholic Emandpotiony I 
cipation not canuot bclievc it panaceatic — alone beneficial — 
alone suffi- alouc uccessary. It will be a part — but only a 
*^**°^* part — of an enlightened system of Irish policy : 
but it is not itself a system. 

Who can be emancipated, and from what t At most six 
lords, one hundred and fifty conmioners, and twenty eccle- 
siastics — from four or five disabilities, which reach not, inte- 
rest not, the mass of their community. Theorists trace from 
the political exclusion of the peer, the mental debasement of 
the peasant — ^truly, perhaps, in a people affluent and enlight- 
ened ; truly, in small and polished states ; falsely, in a great 
mass of penury and ignorance. Dispel the gloom, enrich the 
penury, the crowd may then, but not till then, become sym- 
pathetic to the feelings of honour and ambition : hence, I 
reason, that to mere emancipation there are previous para- 
mount duties ; that enlightening two millions of Catholics is 
more important than indulging two hundred. 

But the Irish Protestant, has he no grievance — labours he 
under no disability ? has he no cause, or taint of disafiPection ? 
Your Protestant tenants, few in numbers ; — ^your Protestant 
artizans and manufacturers, a great and pining population — 
ask them for a description of their exclusive Paradise. In all 
that regards happiness and power you will find them to be 
Catholics, reading the liturgy; as the Catholics are Pro- 
testants, singing the mass. Emancipate them, emancipate all; 
vivify your country — not in details, but in generals ; not in 
extremities, but at the heart. 
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the people. 



XXXrV, To catalogue aiid class the diseases and remedies 
would be a treatise. I only sketch — happy if pjinjjpg] 
what I write hastily, be read at all. came* of the 

Compendiously, then — the sprirtgs of our mis- mitfortune. of 
fortune are five-fold:— 1. The ignorance— 2. The *"'"''• 
poverty— 3. The political debasement of the inferior orders — 
4. The Catholic code — 5. The provinciality of the govern- 
ment 

XXXV, 1. Domestic economy, agricultural improvement, 
the love and knowledge of the laws, the detection 
and expulsion of superstition, the growth and ?f"°'' 
influence of true piety — who can expect them 
among a people utterly dark and blind ? Of four millions — 
the probable population— one milbon perhaps can write and 
read ; of this million, three-fourths are Protestants and Pro- 
testant Dissenters : there remains a solid mass of dangerous 
and obstinate ignorance : not all, but chiefly, Catholic. The 
laws of God they take on trust, of the land on guess, and 
despise or insult both. The Government publishes procla- 
mations, the rebel chiefs manifestoes — the rebel soldier reads 
neither : his spiritual or secular leader he follows into implicit 
treason ; incapable of discussing motives or being enlightened 
by results ; and thus the folly and defeat of one insurrection 
do not deter from another. 

In aU our perils it is an important truth — the real danger 
is in those who cannot read, the true security in those who 
can. Superior knowledge is one cause and branch of the 
Protestant ascendancy, from which the Catholics must eman- 
cipate themselves. 

XXXVI. The remedy of this evil must be sought in its 
causes ; a narrow and sectarian pUn of public NeceMitT of 
education, the mistaken policy of the popish more geaeni 
priesthood, the absence or indolence of the esta- wiut^tioa— 
blished clergy — sources of more and greater evils than Ireland 
thinks, or England would believe. 

To the Government I should say — " Educate your people :" 
I care not by what system, if it be capacious ; nor at what 
cost, if it be productive. 

Between systems of public instruction, I will not decide ; 
that, however, must be preferable, which acts most by incite- 
ment and least by force. I should even- — not unhesitatingly 
— venture to propose, that those only should vote at elections 
who could write and read their own affidavits of registry. 
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This pririciple is not novel in our constitution ; our wise 
ancestors promoted learning by granting, even to criminals, 
the benefit of clergy. Would it not be as efficacious, and 
more just, to extend to a certain proficiency in letters, not 
pardon, but privilege ; not impunity in crime, but advance- 
ment in political power ? Is it not monstrous, in theory as 
well as practice, tliat the grossest ignorance should influence 
the choice of a legislator, as much as the most cultivated 
understanding — that the enlightened should be overborne in 
the highest exercise of rational liberty, by the rude and bar- 
barous ? Yet thus it is, and the primary assemblies of Ire- 
land are swayed by brutal ignorance and profligate perjury. 

We have seen, in some counties, the majority of constituents 
driven, like cattle, to the hustings. We have seen them — 
unable even to speak English — attempt to poll in Irish. We 
know that these miserable creatures are weapons wielded by 
the gentry against each other at elections, and by demagogues 
against the gentry in rebellions. Is this to be borne ? — Rom 
such turbid and poisoned sources, can the stream be pure and 
salutary ? 

XXXVII. To the Catholic priesthood I would say « You 
—by the profcss to be ministers of light, not of darkness ; 
Catholic you shovM advaucc learning — you shall not im- 
ciergy; pg^g i^; your tcuets shall not be invaded, but 
your flocks SHALL be instructed — If you will not co-operate 
in a generous system of national education, expect no favour 
from the nation— you shall have none." 

XXXVIII. But to the Established clergy what shall I 
—by the Es- ^^® ^ '^^^ times, momentous to all, are critical 
tftbiished to them; their flocks turbulent, their revenues 
clergy ; invaded, their very hierarchy assailed ; — ^these are 
not days for sloth. Ireland is divid^ into 2500 parishes 
melted down into 1200 benefices, on which there are but 
1000 churches ; the 1200 beneficed clergy of these 2500 
parishes, where are they ? one-third of them are not resident 
— absentees from their duties— mortmainers upon the land I 
The catholic priest, the dissenting minister, the methodist 
preacher, are they supine or absent ? — ^Are tJiey without pro- 
selytes and converts, without interest or influence with the 
people ? A friend to religion, I am an enemy to salaried 
idleness. To 2500 parishes I would have 2500 parsons ; no 
curates at fifby-pounds a year; nor absentees at two thou- 
sand ! — no starving zeal, no lazy affluence. The ecclesiastical 
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establislimeut, which laymeu are invoked to defend, church- 
men should support by their presence, dignity by their piety, 
find extend by their example. 

XXXIX. 2. Of the exactions of the owners, and the indi- 
gence of the cultivators of land, miserable are the „ ^^ 
consequences. Landlords without friends or in- 
fluence — a peasantry, without an interest, almost without a 
livelihood in the country — nothing to defend — nothing to 
love ; despairing and desperate — ripe and ready for change. 

The evil is plain, the remedy not so evident. 

The price of the use of land, can— at least, should — never 
be restrained by law ; free comi>etition ia the life-blood of 
commerce, and the relation of landlord and tenant, in the 
matter of rents, ia purely commercial. Tlie appeal therefore 
must be to tlie good feeling and good jwUcy of the land- 
holders. 

In England the law of public opinion, as well as the law of 
reason, terrifies a landlonl from plundering of liis own estate 
— much of it ia held at his will ; but his will is wisdom, or 
the wisdom of others restrains Ins will ; and lie is glad — 
or obliged — to content liiniself with just profits strictly paid, 
by a thriving tenantry. Where there ia a protection on one 
side, fidelity on the other, and ctjufidence on both, the fairest 
tenure is at tmll: rents then fluctuate with the price of 
produce, and the results are profits duly apportioned. These 
results theorists have proposed to obtain by conditional 
letises, and clauses of surrender and redemption ; but unfor- 
tunately it is still a theorem. 

In Ireland, tenure at will, is indefinite oppreasion — tenure 
by lease, oppression by lease ; rents are not the proportions 
of, but nearly the whols produce, Tlie actual cultivator is 
seldom better paid than by scanty food, ragged raiment, and 
a miry hovel ; nothing is saved for exigencies, nothing re- 
mitted for capital ; and the peasant and the land are alike 
neglected, impoverished, and starved. 

The theorist says, this, like other commerce, will find its 
level 

Experience says to the theorist, it itnll not. 

The peasant's spirit is broken : he thinks not of indepen- 
dence, dreams not of property, unless in dreams of insurrec- 
tion. His wishes have no scope; he is habituated to derive 
from his land and liis labour, only his daily potatoe ; and we 
know that competitors oSer the whole value of the produce. 
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minus that daily potatoe — sometimes more than the whole 
value is promised, and nothing paid: the tenant for a few 
months appeases his hunger ; quarter-day approaches, — ^he 
absconds ; and the absentee landlord, in Dublin or London, 
exclaims at the knavery of an Irish tenant. 

In the mere spirit of trade, what can landlords expect from 
tenants without capital or credit ? From impoverishing the 
fountains of their wealth ? From denying their factors even 
a conmaission ou their profits ? 

But a landlord is not mere land merchant ; he has duties 
to perform as well as rents to receive ; and from his neglect 
of the former spring his diflfiiculty in the latter, and the 
general misery and distraction of a country. The combina- 
tions of the peasantry against this short-sighted monopoly, 
are natural and fatal. Whoever assembles the Irish, disturbs 
them; disturbance soon coalesces with treason, and the 
suicide avarice, that drives the peasantry to combine, precipi- 
tates them to rebel. For fifty years past Ireland has been 
disturbed and disgraced by a constant warfare between the 
landlords and their tenants. 

XL. Tithes also — the pretence, and therefore the cause, of 
an hundred insurrections — belong to this part of 
^' the subject. A tax rather vexatious than oppres- 

sive, and more embarrassing than either : vexatious, because 
paid directly and in kind, at unequal and fluctuating rates : 
embarrassing because it is vexatious — because while a people, 
unanimous in this alone, declaim against it — ^no satisfactory 
substitute has been hitherto devised. 

But they are not unjust — ^not even oppressive — rather 
profitable to the tenant, computed as a tenth in his bargain, 
seldom amounting to a twentieth in his payment. Nor are 
they levied, as is often alleged, from the popish peasant, for 
the protestant parson. By the peasant, popish or protestant, 
they are not in fact paid ; for his head-rent is always dimi- 
nished by more than their amoimt. Those who occupy tithe- 
free lands pay, in the increased rent, a double tithe — Whence 
follow, that tithes are really the contribution of the landlords ; 
and that to abolish them, without condition or substitute, 
would be a direct donative to the rich, at the expense of the 
clergy and the poor. 

If abolished, they must be replaced, or the church establish- 
ment overthrown : the latter part of the alternative I dismiss 
altogether ; and shall only consider of the fittest substitute. 
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I disregard — as an obstacle — the divine origin of tithes ; and 
disallow the claims of the church to them, as the hereditary 
property of those, whose clerical character is not itself here- 
ditary. In Levi's family it might l>e just that tithes should 
descend, because the priesthood did ; but here they are — as 
they should be — the property of the state, that pays its eccle- 
siastical, as it does its civil, military, and fiscal officers, with 
equal powers of change, modification, and control. 

It has been proposed to replace them — by a commutation, 
for glebe, impracticable, I fear, from its complication ;— by a 
corn rent, more oppressive and vexatious than the present 
evil ; — by an acreahle land-tax, less objectionable, but unsatis- 
•factory and unequal, as computed on ^e unalterable nieasure, 
and not on the various and fluctuating values of land. 

I, with great hesitation, would propose for consideration, a 
system — not perfect, certainly, but less objectionable — A 
poundage Ufxm all rents; not of a tenth, perhaps not a 
twentieth, probably of a thirtieth or fortieth. 

The clergy in great towns are uow paid by a rate on the 
estimated value of each house. My proposition would extend 
this system over the whole country. 

In 1787, an intelligent prelate computed the aven^,'e of 
each clergyman's annual income at 133?. 6«. I will suppose 
it now to be 2501. — the benefices fewer than 1200 — the eccle- 
siastical establishment less, therefore, than 300,000?. But 
<ad. in the pound — one-fortieth — on the estimated rent-roll of 
Ireland, would produce 500,000?. a sum adequate to the pay- 
ment of ALL the clergy, proteslant, catholic, and dissenting. 

But, on the other band, it must be confessed that this 
change — perhaps ani/ change — might endanger tithe property 
alt<^ther. In the times in which we live, and in such as we 
see approaching, it cannot be doubted that the very evils of 
the tithe-system tend to its preservation. Its complication, 
its minute distribution, its uncertainty, its division between 
the laity and clergy, — all act as outworks — as impediments in 
the way of innovation. That which is made easy of collection 
is made easy of conjiseaiion ; and if this property were reduced 
to a known amount, to a tangible form, and exclusively 
affected to ecclesiastical purposes, the temptation to divert it 
to other uses would be increased, and the means of doing so 
facilitated. 

In the consideration of these conflicting difflculties, one 
principle, however, may be staled aa decided. Tithes in Ire- 
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land must follow the fate of tithes in England; and until 
some change of the system can be made palatable to the 
Church of England, it is idle to discuss any arrangement 
here. 

But surely some legal provision should, at once, be made 
for the Catholic priesthood — for the spiritual ministers of the 
majority of the people, which now pays, with almost equal 
reluctance, a double establishment Such a provision would 
remove the most plausible and the most serious objections to 
tithes, and until this be accomplished tithes in England and 
tithes in Ireland can hardly be said to stand on the same 
grounds of policy and reason. * 

I pass over the details, I trust practicable, to arrive at the 
results, certainly beneficial — ^the peasantry relieved, at least 
appeased — the landlord satisfied — the protestant clergy 
secured — ^the catholic priesthood, the servants of the British 
empire, not of Eome, their power of good increased, of evil 
destroyed, and their present precarious and illegal livelihoods 
replaced by a constitutional and honourable provision — a 
chief cause of animosity eradicated — and the country in- 
dulged, improved, perhaps tranquillized, by the extension of 
a principle already — ^in the case of the dissenting clergy — 
familiar and approved. 

XLII. 3. llie practical debasement of the lower orders of 
suieofthe society, is compounded of their ignorance and 
law. poverty — already examined ; of the injustice or 

contumely of their superiors — ^to discuss which might exas- 
perate these, inflame the others, and injure all ; — and, lastly, 
of the dearness and difficulty of l^al redress, not to be passed 
over unlamented — ^unreprehended. 

The law has never thoroughly mingled itself with Ireland ; 
there lately were, perhaps still are, districts impervious to the 
king's writs — castles fortified against the sheriff, and legal 
estates invaded by force of arms — contumacies, not frequent 
indeed, but fix)m which an inquirer will deduce, not unfairly, 
ordinary disrespect for the law. This in civil cases. In 
criminal — how large a share of our jurisprudence ! — ^witnesses 
not unfrequently suborned, intimidated or murdered — juries 
subdued — felons acquitted. In common transactions, the 
administration by justices of the peace, sometimes partial — 
generally despised, and always unsatisfactory. The body — 
in England so effective — of mayors, bailiffs, and constables, 
unknown, or known as a jest. Parish offices, sinecures : The 
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gi-eat man and tlie strong man executing, the poor and weak 
suffering, what is miscalled the iaw. 

The blame is not easily apportioned — much is in the pride 
and folly of the gentry : much in the native perverseneaa of 
the people ; much in the indifference of the government 
something in an indiscreet nomination of niagistrates r more 
and most of all, in the exorbitant taxation of legal proceed- 
ings, by which the law has become, not a refuge to the poor, 
but a luxury to the rich. The coiu'ts are open to the indi- 
gent, only as spectators ; the peasant, oppressed or defrauded 
to the amount of 10?. cannot buy even a chance of redress in 
the lottery of the law for leas than 60/, By victory or defeat 
he is equally and irremediably ruined. This system must be 
amended — abandoned . 

I consider the habitual weakness of the law, as the first 
cause of the habitual wealuiesa of the land, bata Henry to 
George. 

The thoughts of those who read for ideas, not words, will 
fill Hp my outline. Let us hope that the wisdom of the 
legislature will soon erase it. 

XLIII. 4. On the subject of catholic emancipation all men 
speak and write, but few candidly— its supporters 
and its opponents are equally injudicious or un- ^pi^jtoL'^""" 
just; the reason is, that the parties of the state 
have divided the question between them ; and contest it, not 
for its sake, but their own ; it is the means, not the object of 
the war. 

The Roman empire was divided into two factions, and the 
green and the blue distracted the ci\Tlized world. Did the 
civilized world bleed for the colour of an actor's coat, when 
they seemed to do so ? No. They bled for their party, not 
for its symboL Catholic emancipation is the grwen and blue 
of Ireland, the colour of the division, not the cause. This the 
liberal, the sagacious, and the well-informed, have admitted : 
though all the furious, the shallow, and the bigoted, deny it, 
and prove it by their very denial. 

How else could half a nation so pertinaciously seek, and 
the other half refuse an almost empty privilege ? How else 
can it have happened that every concession has produced 
commotion, and complaint increased as the grievance dis- 
appeared ? Twenty years ago there was much to desire and 
to deny, and the catholic code was scarcely thought of: (here 
now remains, unconceded, nothing in which the people are 
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concerned — ^yet to the catholic code is attributed all our mis- 
fortunes, llie truth is, the parties have made the question, 
not the question the parties. 

XLIV. Let us review and refute the sophisms of both ; and 
aaims of the first of the emancipators. 

CathoUca. 1. 'The merits of the catholics.' — What 

merits? They have been loyal in 1715, 1745, and 1797: 
perhaps in 1798 and in 1803 : but if they were — as they 
were not — unexceptionally loyal, what is the merit? Is 
it a virtue not to be criminal; is, not to rebel, supereroga- 
tion ? Admit, however, the merit : has it not been already 
rewarded ? A century of penalties remitted in half a score 
of years, is it no boon ? Admit, again, that the reward was 
inadequate; we then ask, was the catholic so much more 
loyal than the protestant, that the latter should be stripped 
of his ascendancy to clothe the former ? — My conclusion is, 
that he who vaunts his loyalty as a merit, has little merit in 
his loyalty, and that when catholic merit is pleaded against 
the ascendancy, protestant merit should be pleaded for it, and 
a balance struck. 

2. The emancipators allege * the force and power of the 
catholic body,' and apply the argument doubly; offering 
assistance — or threatening opposition. What new assistance 
can we have ? Two-thirds of our military are already catho- 
lics ; because two-thirds of our population are so. If the 
proportion of catholic soldiers and sailors be greater, it is and 
will be so, because they are the poorer sect ; poverty, in all 
countries, takes refuge in the armies; nor would catholic 
emancipation make one man in Ireland a soldier, who had 
wealth enough to remain a citizen. Thus vanishes their 
boasted aid. Their hostility I do not fear. The catholic 
can never be united against the present establishment of law 
and property ; and, if it should, it would find that physical 
strength is not the best of power. 

3. It has been alleged, that 'all our disturbances have 
sprung from the hardships imder which the catholics labour.* 
What is this, but to say, that they are not patient and loyal 
— that the rebellions and massacres, which we hoped, were 
political, have all been catholic; the works of a perverse and 
pestilent sect, incapable of gratitude, unworthy of indulgence, 
unfit for toleration. Such is the false and detestable allega- 
tion of a partizan, espousing the catholic cause without affec- 
tion, and calumniating his friends to dupe his opponents. 
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But let tis not charge upon the catholic as a crime the phrenzy 
of his advocate. 

4. *The moral injustice of the catholic laws' is vehe- 
mently urged, but not easily proved. The papists, when 
able, proscribed the protestant: the victorious protestant 
copied the papist statute against its enacters. We may doubt 
that this was wise, but not that it was just.* Who pities the 
inventor and victim of the brazen bull ? * But it is unjust,' 
the catholics add, * that the minority of a people should 
restrict the majority, which majority we are.' True, nume- 
rically, as two exceed one. But if rank, property, education, 
industry, skill, manners, intelligence — the essence of a nation 
— be estimated, they are, of Ireland even, a weak minority ; as, 
both numerically and morally, they are of the empire at large. 

Finally, their plea should be, not of their force, nor of their 
numbers, but of their moderation, liberality, and innocuous 
tenets; if they prove the former, without the latter, they 
prove against themselves. 

XLV. Their adversaries have but little advantage over 
them in the argument. The fear of the protestant, objectioM of 
like the complaint of the papist, comes too late, the Prote^ 
It strains at the gnat, having swallowed the camel. **°**' 

I can well conceive why Lord Clare would have strangled 
papist-privilege in its birth ; — why he feared to make the 
first plunge down the declivity of concession; — why he 
refused, power to the numerous and dangerous. But I cannot 
conceive, why we should now feel tlus after-alarm; why, 
having rushed down precipices, we stop short at a slope ; why 
we instigate and indulge the populace, and restrict and dis- 
courage the rich, the noble, and the loyal. • 

If we fear the revengeful bigotry of the papist, let us not 
exasperate, without disarming him. The power of the gentry 
and priesthood, let us either conciliate or uimerve. We are 
in a practical dilemma. We must resume all that we have 
granted, or grant all that we retain. 

I confidently advise the latter course. 

XLVI. Before the Union, this perfect toleration was im- 
practicable. No state religion has ever dared to 
indulge a sectarian majority. France persecuted ^^^Jon ^e"" 
the protestant ; England the papist ; and Scotland 
both : and all succeeded. When Scotland became predomi' 

nee est lex justior ulla 
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natdy presbyterian, France catholic, and England protestant, 
persecution ceased, and toleration began. Ireland is almost 
the only country in the world which has not had the disgrace 
and the benefit of active persecution. There was enough to 
exasperate — not extinguish. But what early intolerance 
might have effected, the Union has, by gentler means, accom- 
plished. The established now out-number the sectaries, and 
the catholic assertion of * force,' and the protestant of 
' danger,' are equally absurd. 

Do we fear a papist parliament ? — The majority of the free- 
holders of the empire must first become papists, and then, 
emancipated or not, the parliament will and ought to be 
papist: — a papist king? it cannot be, till parliament and 
people are papist; ihm so should the king — papist judges 
and generals ? — ^Why not ; if upright and skilful. Their 
talents we may employ, but their bigotry we cannot fear, till 
the king is papist, and in that event, however we now decide, 
there must be papist generals and judges. 

History is called in to deceive us, not to enlighten : to bear 
witness of the popish tyrants John and James — and to omit 
Harry and Charles. We forget, too, how we did subdue John, 
and expel James, and woiild again the imitator of either. 
Every thing is forgotten, but passion and party, and a great 
nation wastes its strength and reputation in antiquated follies 
and differences about nothing. 

XLVII. I conclude, that the catholic lawyer, soldier, sailor. 
Ought to be gentry, priesthood, and nobility, should be ad- 
granted, mitted to all the honours of their professions and 
ranks : That one torch of discord at least should be extin- 
guished : That -a nominal but degrading distinction should be 
abolished in a nation that fears the name of degradation, more 
even than the reality: That this should be done, because 
in politics words are things — because wisdom relieves real 
grievances, and policy, even the fictitious : — because evil can- 
not result from this good, or, if it can, is counter-balanced, or if 
not counter-balanced, may be remedied, as it has been before. 

Trade, when free, finds its level. So will religion. The 
majority will no more persist — when it is not a point of 
Tumour to do so, — in the worse faith than it would in the 
worse trade. Councils decide that the confession of Augs- 
burg is heresy ; and parliaments vote that popery is super- 
stition, and both impotently. No man will ever l)e con- 
verted, when his religion is aJso his party. 
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XLVIII. Dut expedient as catholic emancipation may be, 
I think it only expedient, and concede it, not q^ coDd'u 
without the following conditions : 1, That no 
violence be done to the constitution, by forring from any of 
the three estates a reluctant consent. If obstacles arise, they 
must be surmounted by time, by patience, and by the law. 
2. That the priesthood be catholic, but not popish : — paid by 
the state, approved by the crown, and independent of all 
foreif^ control. 3. That a wide and liberal system of national 
education be adopted by the legislature, and promoted by 
every sect. 4. Either that my former proposition concerning 
voters at elections be adopted, or that forty shillings-free- 
holders • he dislranchised tdtc^ether, lest numerous ignorance 
overwhelm education and wealth. 

But if, at last, tliis measure be found impracticable, others 
more important and effective may be carritwl. I have enume- 
rated some of them ; and I solemnly assert, as my most 
mature opinion, that without (Aem. catholic emancipation 
would juit tranquillize the country ; and that they, without it, 
would. From those whom tlie penal laws would still affect 
we have nothing to fear: from those whom poverty, igno- 
rance, and oppression brutalize, we have nothing to hope. 

XLIX. 5. On the defecte of the Government of Ireland, 
this is not a season to dilate. Some of them aie 
inevitable, and the correction of the rest cannot o^Tw'^mTOt"' 
be accelerated — may be retarded, by discussion : 
what in other times might assuage, would in outs inflame. 

Tliree sources of danger may, I think, without increase of 
danger, be noticed. 

1. A quicksand government, tliat swallows in its iluctua- 

" An Eoglish reader will hanily innlerBland what in meant in Ireland 
by the deaigimlion of forty shUUngB-frtcholdrr : he I'a n peasant of tha 
luweat class, made a Ircebulder by bis liuullord Tor (■U-ctioueering purpuota. 
Tlie mods of making freeholders ie lo jtrant tha peasant his cottage, his 
{!«rdi.'U, or big farm, by lense for one, two, or three lives : Ibis tenure f.jr 
lives change* a real leaitholder into a Itchnical fretholder — he Birears that 
his lenemmt i* worth forty sbillingH n year, and thus aoquires the elec- 
tive franckUe ; which, in the mode in which it is cseroiwil, would bo 
better citlled the efectiit mrtiilaiie. In seneral, the landlord directs the 
votes of thtse poor creatures according to ttis own will, but insiatices bava 
occnrrcd. in which bigotry was stronger than interest, sod the secret inSn- 
eiico or tlie priexi overbore the natural power of the landliird : but in what- 
ever view the matter is considered, uie forty shillings-freehoMi-rs are a 
[Kilitical Btii) moml abuse. 
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tions every venture of reform. In seven years * we have had 
four Chief Governors and eight Chief Secretaries of different 
principles and parties, each stifling the abortive system of his 
predecessor by a system as abortive. What, in a few months, 
could they attain of information, or accomplish of reform ? 

With all their varied and various talents they were impo- 
tent; and years have elapsed and administrations reigned, 
without any change to Ireland but of years and administra- 
tions. 

Do we think either that local knowledge is unnecessary 
to an Irish Minister, or that the King can confer it as 
he does a title ? 

Wavering is weakness — weakness in Ireland is wickedness. 
Leave with, or send to us, ministers, knowing us, whom we 
know : coolly planning — steadily executing : not a secretary 
with every season, and a system with every secretary. 

2. Not to be forgotten is the madness or malice of parlia- 
mentary factions — surviving one senate— disturbing another; 
brandishing Ireland against the minister, not the enemy. 
She complains not less of the neglect of administrations, than 
of the notice of oppositions — their false friendship — their 
inflammatory pity — their hollow and hypocritical help. 

3. But a more pressing danger impends from those who 
have as their object or pretence, the repeal of Uiiion : f to 
many of the loyal an object ; to all the disaflected a pretence. 

When the friend of Ireland, the partizan of France, and 
the enemy of England may coalesce, the coalition is alarm- 
ing, however specious the pretext Treason will shelter itself 
under its loyal associates, till it dare to cast them off. It will 
use and dupe them. 

My opinion I have already delivered, that in our circum- 
stances, the Union, whether good or evil, was inevitable, 

* Fifteen years have Bince elapsed, and have given Ireland four more 
Chief Governors, and five more Secretaries. It is worth while to record 
the names and dates of all since the Union. 

LoBDS-LiEUTBNANT : 1801, Marouis Corn wal lis. Earl of Hardwicke ; 

1805, Earl of Powis; 1806, Duke of Bedford; 1807, Duke of Richmond; 
1813, Lord Whitworth; 1817, Earl Talbot; 1821, Marquis Wellesley. 
-Secbetaries : 1801, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Abbot ; 1802, Mr. Wick- 
ham ; 1804, Sir E. Nepean ; 1805, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Long ; 1806, Mr. 
Elliot ; 1807, Sir A. Wellesley ; 1809, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Pole ; 1812, Mr. 
Peel ; 1817, Mr. Grant ; 1821, Mr. Goulbum. 

t It is to be hoped that this danger is greatly diminished, if not alto- 
gether removed. The Union seems to naturah'ze itself iu Ireland. 
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Tlie present posturi> of politics strengthens that opinion. 
Whatever is not Enf,'land, must be France. 

Will those even who may dissent from tliis, dare to promise, 
that the repeal would place us where we originally stood ; — 
that popular commotion can be put under settlement ; — that 
1808 will stop short at the unsatisfactory and litigated boun- 
dary of 1782 ; — that the rebellions in Ireland, the revolutions 
in France, and the subversion of Kurope, are without conse- 
([uences physical or moral ? 

If any believe these things, they dream : /or them there is 
the barest possibility, against them all the probabilitiea of 
reason and experience. 

L. Here 1 should conclude, but I dare not ; a solemn im- 
pression ui^es my pen. I have, perhaps, mistaken much — I 
have omitted much ; but that which I cannot mistake — 
cannot omit — is the novel and tremendous peril which sur- 
rounds us; most tremendous, because its novelty does not 
seem to surprise, nor its terror to alarm. The sword and 
sceptre of Europe are in one hand." Hosts more numerous 
than the Crusaders; an empire more powerful than the 
Roman, talents and force, such as never before were united, 
all associated against us ! The boundaries, the tlirones, the 
laws of nations are changed ; all is changed, and all still 
changes ; and every change is intended for our ruin. This is 
not our crime, it may even be our merit : but it is our crime, 
and our folly, and our danger, that we are not united to avert 
the ruin ; that our rulers are miserably squabbling about 
places, and our people disputing about dogmas. The instinct 
of brutes unites them in a common danger, the reason of man 
seems to render him an easier prey. 

The ministry has exasperated the opposition, and the oppo- 
sition the ministrj-. The Protestant is not blameless with 
regard to the CaUiolic, nor the Catholic with regard to the 
Protestant. England has not been guiltless towards Ireland, 
nor Ireland towards England. On all sides there is some- 
thing to be forgiven, and great reason that it should he for- 
given. If our internal discords aid the enemy, we shall soon 
have neither parties, religions, nor countries. 

And let us not deceive ourselves ; all our united force 
against that enemy will not be superfluous. Let us not hope 

* This danger alao U vftDiiilied : but the author uocs not think himself 
jiistificd in oiniuiug whm fiirnaed eo importnia a featuro c.f hii originnl 
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for external aid, for revolts amongst his tributaries, or rebel- 
lion in his empire : whilst he lives there will be neither ; the 
obedience of France he has ensured by peace, and the sub- 
mission of Europe by war : gratitude and fear will preserve 
quiet at home, while he tries his fortune and his talents 
against his last and greatest enemy. 

If we are unanimous I do not despair of the event : if we 
are not, a miracle only can save us ; our navies alone cannot 
— our armies cannot ; but our navies, and our armies, and 
union, and toleration in politics and religion, may : I dare 
not say they will ; but if England and Ireland are true to 
themselves, and to each other, either their triumph will 
renovate the world, or their fall leave in the world nothing 
worth Uving for. 

Thoughts crowd on my mind, wishes on my heart, and 
words to my pen; but to those who think, I have said 
enough, and to those who feel, I am afraid to say more. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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